But what if by air? 


Surprise air attack is a possibility at any 
time. Long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic weapons could sneak by defenses 

and only with the help of adequate 
detection can our Air Force and Army 


discourage and prevent such attack. 


Radar alone cannot accomplish this. 
We are short 300,000 pairs of loyal Ameri- 
can eyes for the Ground Observer Corps. 


JOIN NOW! CONTICT YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTOR OR @ RITE TO: GROUND OBSERVER CORPS, 
U.S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 25, D.4 


This advertisement contributed in the interest of 


national defense by Convair 





AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO AUTOMATIC FLIGHT 


A device that enables aircraft to maintain a 
constant selected altitude can be a boon to 
aviation. 

Such a device is the new Honeywell Altitude 
Control. Many times more sensitive and accu- 
rate than any other altitude control, it senses 
and gives usable signals for displacements of 
two feet at 65,000 feet of altitude. It makes 
possible vastly improved bombing accuracy 
and ease of flight. 

Constant altitude, in itself and as it contrib- 
utes to constant airspeeds, is a vital factor in 
determining bomb trajectory. With constant 
altitude and airspeed thus assured, the bom- 
bardier’s calculations are made easier, his 
accuracy increased. 

And in formation flying, the Altitude Con- 
trol virtually eliminates control jockeying, 
greatly simplifying the pilot's job and deliver- 
ing more miles per pound of fuel 

Unlike other controllers, the Honeywell 
Altitude Control gives signals for rate of dis- 
placement and integral control as well as for 
displacement. Taken together and fed into 
the autopilot circuit, they give unprecedented 
altitude control. 

The remarkable new Altitude Control is an- 
other Honeywell first. And there will be others, 
too. Because automatic controls are essential 
to aviation progress. And automatic control 
is Honeywell's business 


Honeywell 
Hi Curouauttial Couttoh 
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The aviation industry entered the 50th anniversary year of powered flight 
with the same feeling as the average bank clerk. It was kandling a tremendous amount 
of money but couldn’t keep much of it. 

Uncle Sam claimed $192 million in taxes from the manufacturers, up from $95 
milliun in 1951. Scheduled airline taxes passed the $49 million mark. 

Manufacturers’ backlog passed $14 billion; eight companies have backlogs over 


one billion dollars, two exceed two billion despite record deliveries. Net profits were 
up 42% in 1952 for manufacturers, reaching industry total of $114,400,000. Net profit 
on sales up from 2.04% to 2.33% over previous year. 
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Rising costs continued to plague airlines. Despite all-time record revenues, $1,- 
130 million for scheduled airlines, net operating revenues were down 15%, even be- 
fore taxes. Yield per revenue passenger-mile was down, primarily due to coach fares. 
Mail pay as percentage of total revenues duopped from 5.6% in ’51 to only 4.7% in "52. 


Increased business did not catch up to increased passenger capacity of new 


equipment. Result: passenger load factor of domestic lines dropped 2.5%, cut al- 


most $10 million from revenues. Trend worth watching. 
e 


Biggest news: coach fares, at home and abroad. Infant domestic coach busi- 
ness, four years old, produced over $100 million in revenues. Business virtually 
doubled over 1951. Number of coach passengers was up from 1.5 million in ’51 to 
2.4 million last year. Domestic coach on verge of another major expansion. 

Fifty-five per cent of the 340,000 passengers who flew across the North At- 
lantic after May 1, when tourist service was introduced, used low-fare services. Over- 
all traffic in period was up 38%. U. S. carriers’ share of North Atlantic coach was 
42.3%, appreciably below their 52.3% share of first class. 


* 

Orders for all-cargo aircraft and proposed Flying Tiger/Slick merger high- 
lighted cargo developments. In field noted for obsolescent equipment, 32 all-cargo 
ships are on order or recently delivered. Combination passenger/cargo carriers took 
lead from all-cargo operators in ton-miles carried by slim margin. 

Shipment weights continue small. Over 54% of all shipments weighed less 
than 100 pounds. Only 5.7% of shipments exceeded 500 pounds. Average weight per 
piece shipped was under 35 pounds. 




















a 
Wait-and-see attitude has set in among airline operators of the world. Orders 
for new aircraft are off appreciably. Jets, turbojets, and turboprops appear to be 
unnerving factor. 
Manufacturers can’t afford to build them, can’t afford not to. 


Airlines can’t afford to operate them, can’t afford not to. Economic booby traps 


of building or operating jets drive away conservative investors. Commercial trans- 


port backlog remains at almost one-half-billion-dollar level, but new orders are scarce. 
& 


Eighty-million-dollar initial investment in aircraft and equipment and annual 
expenditures of $15 million have been established as basis of corporation aircraft 
operations by most comprehensive survey of group ever undertaken. 

Operators of single-engine equipment outnumber multi-engine users by five to 
one, but multi-engine operators spend 250% more annually. More than half the total 
group of over 5,000 corporate users plan expanding activity. 
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Changing complexion of lightplane production is evident in 1952 shipments 
which were up 32.8% over 1951 for record year since 1946 boom. Of the 3,058 light- 
planes shipped, valued at $26,159,000, 82% were four place or larger. This contrasts 
with 1946 when 90% of the planes produced were one and two place. 
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The Washington View 


Object Lesson for Wilson? 


Repercussions growing out of the Con- 
gressional investigation into the ammunition 
shortage in Korea may yet prove a powerful 
factor in shaping the ultimate strength of the 
U. S. Air Force and the Navy’s air arm. 

There is every indication that the uni- 
formed military brass have lost virtually all 
contro] of the Air Force’s expansion program. 
Led by Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, 
Roger Kyes and Company, the new civil heads 
of Defense have taken firm hold. They are 
programming cutbacks, stretch-outs, and other 
functions without the apparent knowledge or 
agreement of the top generals or admirals. 
Result is that the aviation industry is getting 
directly contradictory stories on the status 
of major programs from top uniformed brass 
despite acknowledged goals and economy pro- 
gram initiated by Wilson. 

Illustrative of current confusion: a 
comment attributed to Air Force Chief of Staff 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg when questioned regard- 
ing the adequacy of the program surviving 
current budget cuts—“I’m confident, but con- 
fused.” 

Now former Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall has been cited as the man who 
made the specific decisions, against the advice 
of uniformed defense leaders, which led to the 
Korean ammunition shortage. Congress is 
proving highly critical of the whole situation, 
critical enough to make Wilson and Company 
slow down and take another look at the whole 
situation. 


Far-Reaching Proposal 


Amid growing pressure from the new 
Republican Administration for economy in 
military and civil functions supported by 
Federal funds, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.) has proposed a new plan for reducing 
overall air mail subsidies. The plan, outlined 
in a letter to the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
which he supported the industry’s attempts to 
call off the general fare investigation, threw 
a new challenge at the Board and the industry. 

Wrote Johnson, referring to the high- 
profit operators: “It would be far more sensible 
for the Board to compel such carriers to utilize 
these profits by assuming the operation obliga- 
tions of the local service lines and smaller 
trunklines that now require subsidy.” 

Johnson’s proposal has far-reaching 
possibilities and tends to substantiate the fears 
of some top airline executives who have 
watched the shifting Board policy toward the 
local service lines. For several months now 
these officials, noting the Board’s reluctance 


to provide Central with a longer route renewal 
period and its action in the Pioneer equipment 
program, have felt the changing composition 
of the Board might see some of the small lines 
disbanded and the big operators once more 
saddled with this type of service. 

It was Democratic Board member Josh 
Lee who did so much to promote the cause of 
the local service lines, and under the new Ad- 
ministration this cause seems to have lost 
favor. The tendency to cut overall subsidies to 
the local service lines, whether by cutting 
down the number of operators, assigning cer- 
tain high cost low revenue stations to profit- 
able lines, or devising a specific program as 
Senator Johnson suggests, is worth watching. 


Subsidy Hearing Coming? 


Meanwhile, don’t look for final Congres- 
sional action on legislation to separate subsidy 
from airmail payments during the present 
session. Despite the House Commerce Commit- 
tee announcement that renewed consideration 
will be given pending bills, there are many 
valid signs backing views of veteran Hill ob- 
servers that no final action is likely. 

Subsidy separation has the vague sup- 
port of the industry, but the only one to gain 
appreciably from separation would be the Post 
Office. At present the Post Office handles the 
whole air mail appropriation, service pay plus 
subsidy, and would like to get the subsidy 
portion handled directly by CAB. 

First intimation that the House group 
would open an inquiry was the tentative 
scheduling for May 5 of a public hearing on 
the general subject of separation of subsidy 
from airmail payments. Sponsors of subsidy 
separation measures have already been heard 
once by the committee. They are: Reps. Hesel- 
ton (H. R. 131), Clare Hoffman (H. R. 287), 
Hale (H. R. 3297), and Rooney (H. R. 4222). 

This in itself is significant. Last year 
there were 10 such bills under consideration. 
This year only four. No small factor in this 
reduced interest is CAB’s own subsidy separa- 
tion which accomplishes the basic intent by 
identifying the portion of mail pay that can 
be considered subsidy. Also, the voluminous 
records of the Senate’s hearings of last year 
into this very same type legislation is readily 
available and still timely. 

Finally, even if the House should act on 
one of the bills, the Senate committee under 
Senator Tobey (R., N. H.) is well occupied 
with other matters and shows no inclination 
during this session of following through. 


... Preble Staver 
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This is our silver anniversary year. Back in 

1928, three Braniff pioneers, armed with a four- 
passenger Stinson and a certificate to operate 

a 116-mile route, started flying from 

Oklahoma City to Tulsa. 


Mswthig ig Wi Opies of Yidble Bowie 


That was the beginning. Since then, we've 
grown and helped others grow. We introduced 
1.L.S., JATO and “instant reservations”. Then, 
we inaugurated the world’s longest overland 
flight—non-stop from Lima to Rio. Recently, 

we added still another important first when we 
launched the new Super Convair 340. 





We feel we've come a long way in improving 
our service and expanding our routes through 
nine countries in this hemisphere. But it's 

no time for resting on laurels. Instead, we're 
renewing our pledge to deliver the finest 

in flying the Americas! 


NTERNATIONAL RWA YS 
Love Field - ooh sty Texas 
AIR MAIL «+ AIR PARCEL POST «+ AIR FREIGHT + AIR EXPRESS 
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EXPANDING MARKETS 
CALL FOR MORE 


Capital Airlines has 
become a vital transportation 
facility because for 
26 years its primary interest 
has always been the development 
of volume inter-city business. 
Better, faster, more flexible service is 


Capital’s pledge toward continued regional 
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development. It goes without saying — 


expanding markets call for more Capital. 
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Welcome Traveler” 





AMERICAN AVIATION : 





lair joins 
light Team! 


Capital Airlines says “Welcome Traveler” 

to the most heavily populated section of the nation. 
With more than 450 flights daily over its 
far-reaching system, Capital makes a point of 
personnel courtesy — is well known for 

the speed, comfort and reliability of its flights. 

To maintain its reputation for reliability, 

Capital has switched to Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 
Today more than 45% of the aircraft oils used by 
major scheduled airlines in the U.S. is supplied 
by Sinclair. Why not entrust your vital lubrication 
needs to Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL? 


AIRCRAFT OILS 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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janitrol heats new Fairchild C-119H 





























Inflatable air valves . . . modulating type fuel control valves . . . automatic blower over-run after shut-down . . . 
simpler-than-ever push button operation . . . interchangeability of components or complete units— 

these headline the brand new Janitrol S-600 heater packages, five of which heat the 

new C-119H. The inflatable air valves shown above represent the latest simplification of air intake 

control, and have proved themselves in the severest tests. Modulation of fuel supply is 

another important innovation: the system idles during periods of low heat demand, thereby 

avoiding the sudden temperature changes which would normally be experienced with on-off cycling. 

Of particular interest to airframe builders is the completeness of the package, furnished ready to 
bolt in place, virtually ready to “plug in.” Interchangeability not only streamlines the installation work, 
but in addition, provides a new operational simplicity factor. 

This newsworthy heater is backed by Janitrol’s 36-year fund of experience, which can be placed at 


your service the moment you call in your Janitrol representative. 
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AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION, SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


F. H. Scott, 225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © C. B. Anderson, 2509 W. Berry St., Ft. Worth, Tex. © L. A. Curtin, 7046 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. F. H. Scott, 
4650 East-West Highway; Washington, D. C. * Phil A. Miller; Frank Deak, USAF Coordinator, Central District Office, 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio * Headquarters, Toledo Ohio 





SPECIAL NEWSLETTER 


Of vital interest to airline management, this newsletter describes the latest, simplest 


answer to the problem of precision ILS approach . . . 
the new wilcox CAT (Computing Automatic Tracker) 





Why the CAT? It's well known that a common fault of the 

ILS approach system is the problem of continuing the approach 
once the airplane has strayed off course...either because 

of turbulence, cross-wind or pilot's attention being diverted. 
If this happens during the latter phase of the approach, 

the pilot may find it impossible to regain proper alignment. 


The CAT tells him when he's off course, when and how much to turn 

to get back on. It obtains heading and position information from the stabilized 
compass and localizer receiver equipment and computes a steering course signal 
for the pilot to follow. 





Possible for unit to pay for itself in just a few missed approaches. The CAT 
eliminates fine bracketing at most critical part of the letdown. It eliminates chance 
of airplane being displaced from a safe landing position and missing the ILS 
approach. The CAT needle represents a beam that is actually a track to the runway. 
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The CAT tells you where yor 

At enthpains fo cme CAT Standard going as well as where you « 

to correct codeine sas CAT Standard This drawing shows how the sta 

te amape ie . ard ILS indicator can give you 

CAT Standard 4B eS) a ON COURSE reading of posit 

when actually the airplane is he 

ing out of the ILS approach. © 

CAT indicator does not, Follow 

On localizer beam, but turn CAT needle and you're sure of 
right to correct heading. ting the runway. 


Turn On CAT. 


Fly toward CAT needle. Keep 
it centered 





ol, Set CAT runway selector to magnetic heading of ILS runway, 


Procedure: Switch on the CAT when airplane has reached the localizer 
ON-COURSE beam. Thereafter, fly toward CAT needle and keep it 
centered until contact. 


proved? The CAT is approved by the CAA. In use for more than a4 year on 
led service by Eastern Air Lines. 








. need not disturb present instrumentation. The basic flight instrument 

is unchanged. No loss of scheduled flight time--only a few man hours 

ad for installation. Accuracy of CAT indicator can be constantly checked 
Standard ILS. A failure warning system insures safety. 





the best news! The total cost of the amazing new wilcox CAT unit, 
Kansas City, Mo., is only $495.00! 





wilcox 


Evectric COMPANY, INC. 
Fourteenth & Chestnut 
Kansas City 27, Missouri 


Don't delay getting full 
ils. Contact us by phone, 
> or letter soon! 











When Zero equals Five 


Yes—it’s a fact—the Sperry Zero Reader* 
Flight Director combines information 
supplied by five basic instruments...the 
gyro-horizon, directional gyro, magnetic 
compass, sensitive altimeter, and cross- 
pointer meter . . . for simplified manual 
control of aircraft. 

Widely specified for military, passenger, 
and executive planes, the Flight Direc- 
tor reduces pilot fatigue during en route 
flying. It combines the necessary infor- 
mation on a simple two-element indi- 
cator and directs the pilot how to move 
the controls to maintain altitude and 
heading with ease. This simplified direc- 
tor presentation . . . where the pilot flies 


“zero”... is always used in the same 
manner, whether for leisurely cruising 
or for making landing approaches under 
rough conditions. 


The Flight Director was developed by 
Sperry with the cooperation and encour- 
agement of the All-Weather Flying 
Division, USAF, and the Air Transport 
Association. Its drama starts more than 


i 


forty years ago with Sperry’s first re 
search in gyroscopic flight. And the en 
of such research and development wil 
never be in sight. For Sperry’s prograt 
is continuous. As it works for toda\ 
it pioneers for tomorrow, meeting an 
solving such complex problems as a 

presented in the fields of jet aircraft an 


*T. mM. REG.U. 8, PAT.O 


guided missiles. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK +« CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN * LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE + SAN FRANCIS(C 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Conduit 
and 
Fittings 


Power plant section of Convair 340, one of 
several Convair types that use Breeze Conduit. 


Like so many types and makes of military and 
commercial aircraft, latest CONVAIRS rely on 
BREEZE Conduit and Fittings, particularly in the 
power plant sections. In such applications high 
heat resistance is a critical safety requirement, and 
BREEZE heat-resistant, stainless steel conduit 
meets the most exacting specifications in this re- 
spect. BREEZE 198 Series Conduit is FIREPROOF 
—withstands temperatures up to 2000° F. for 5 
tt minutes in accordance with CAA safety regulations,:. 
f ieeuned Release No. 259. Breeze Conduit and Fittings for 
fa Pm ie Ase ty par Re ignition circuits or high tension applications is a 
production item, readily available in a wide range 
of sizes. Flexible conduit assemblies are made to 
specifications for any use. 


BREEZE“ METAL CONDUIT —— 
CORPORATIONS, INC. 
an seen 





Now, ar travelers for Seattle and Tecoma, Wash, 
can stop trom the plane toto a car trom Hentz 


LET US RESERVE A CAR FOR You 
AT ANY OF 96 OTHER AIRPORTS 
IN UNITED STATES & CANADA 


INTO A GEER CuP 
-Radins-Insurance 





here, as at most airports, HERTZ is ready to 
give your passengers the finest car rental service! 


Yes, the Hertz station atthe Seattle-Tacoma 
International Airport in Washington, is 
just one example of the excellent facilities 
and superior service offered by Hertz sta- 
tions everywhere. For your passengers, 
who expect the best, only Hertz offers them 
all the advantages of car rental service. 


Here are the reasons why HERTZ 
SERVICE is better for the air lines: 


@ Hertz, and only Hertz, can and does 
deliver cars to airports in more than 
500 cities. Hertz maintains stations 
right at or adjacent to the airport in 
most key cities. 


@ Hertz with 29 years’ car rental experi- 
ence is dependable. It is the world’s larg- 
est and only international car rental sery- 
ice—uniformly conducted in more than 
500 cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


@ The Hertz national advertising program 
consisting of full page advertisements 


throughout the year in Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Holiday, National 
Geographic, Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 
News & World Report, promotes the 
Plane-Auto Travel Plan, creates new air 
travelers, puts new business on your 
planes and builds Hertz popularity. 


@ Your passengers, reserving cars from 
Hertz before they take off, can be sure of 
fine, new cars that are clean and properly 
conditioned. All gasoline and oil, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and 
Theft Insurance and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection are included in the 
low rate—at no extra cost. 


@ Your passengers can rent from Hertz 
day or night for any length of time and 
enjoy quick, courteous, efficient service. 
Hertz National Courtesy Cards and Inter- 
national Charge Cards are carried by more 
than a million and a half men and women 
and are honored at all Hertz stations. 


For complete information write: 


al E RTZ Rent-A-Car SY: STEM Dept. C43, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., Phone: WEbster 9-5165 


IMPORTANT! 


Encourage your ticket sellers and information 
clerks to always recommend Hertz Service te 
your customers. It's the world’s finest car rentel 
service ... and promotion of Hertz Service will 
pay off in more customer good will and extra 
business for you. Also, promote this populer 
service in your national and local advertising, 
direct mail and counter literature, and other 
advertising programs. 

@ Air Travel Cards—ore honored at all Hertz 
stations. They serve as identification, eliminate 
deposit requirements and provide credit privi- 
leges if desired. 

















AIRLINES 
CuT COosTs 


when they buy supplies and materials from Air Associates because = 


Inventories at maintenance bases can 


be reduced. 
Numerous products needed from 
many suppliers can be covered by one These Aviation Supplies Divisions of Air Associates 
order... one delivery... one bill... are backed by 25 years of experience in meeting 
and one payment. airline requirements : 
Frequent, regularly scheduled deliv- 
eries are made to terminals and EASTERN — 216 Union Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
maintenance bases from convenient MIDWEST — 5315 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, lilinois 
warehouse locations. SOUTHWEST — 3214 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 
Fast service isavailable inemergencies. WEST COAST — 1231 Air Way, Glendale 1, California 
4 SOUTHEAST — International Airport, Miami 48, Florida 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 





SSOCIATES, INC. 
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REG. TRADE MARK eC] OG U i 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES with detachable, reuseable fittings 


- AEROQUIP. CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES: BURBANK, CALIF. * DAYTON, OHIO *© HAGERSTOWN, MD. « HIGH POINT, N.C. «© MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA, 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN, ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. »* WICHITA, KAN. « TORONTO, CANADA 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 





AIRCRAFT DESIGN ENGINEERS can allow for continuously chang- 
ing power and performance requirements through the complete 
interchangeability (on the same mounting base) of this new line of 
Guardian Aircraft Relays. Units range from single pole, single 


throw (time delay available) to four pole, double throw contact 
combinations, with ratings from 10 amperes to 50 amperes at 28 v., 
D. C. All sealed in accordance with MIL- R- 6106. Weights: from 


7.5 ounces to 20.8 ounces. 
Imagine the flexibility made po ossible at the design stage by stand- 10 Amp 3 PDT. 
c 


AN-3312 RELAY 
Interchangeable 


ard spacing of mounting bracket holes which permits complete inter- 
changeability of these new Guardian Aircraft Relays. This is the way 
to meet new control specifications with no changes in frame drawings. o MATZIZTE e 
Dimensions vary only between back plates and terminals on face - 8/88 8-: 


plates. waee 


* avi @iaia. ° 
The interchangeable feature of these Guardian Aircraft Relays is an - ne ~ 
important contribution to adaptability of equipment design, so ~. - 
essential in these days of constantly changing control characteristics. MS-25024-1 RELAY 
For replacing relays after assemblies get under way, or for aircraft Interchangeable 
maintenance and modernization, these interchangeable Guardian 10 Amp 4 P.D.T. 
Aircraft Relays are a practical “must”! Write for. Bulletin 1 A R. 

NOTE THE PRECISE ALIGNMENT OF MOUNTING HOLES! 


10 Amp 0 Amp .10 Amp O Amp 50 Amp 10 Amp 10 Amp 
;. >. rx . 3 P.D.T. hy P. -t t. :. P.D.T. 2 P.D.T. ; P.O.T. S.P.D.T. 3 P.D.T. 2 P.D.T. 


Specify from Guardian's complete range for every advantage of quick interchange! 


GUARDIAN (ELECTRIC 


1610-F W. WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RELAYS SERVING AMERICAN (nOUSTRY 
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LIQUI IDOM ETER Gravimetric and 


Volumetric Liquid Measuring Systems 
Capacitor Type 


Liquidometer capacitor type fuel quantity 
VIL, measuring systems feature the simplest and 
ah 6 / iy most fundamentally straight-forward circuits. 
‘ S, These systems can provide individual indi- 
TOTAL FUEL 8 cation pr totalizing of fuel volume or weight, 
low level warning, fuel transfer switching, 
airplane center of gravity control and other 

auxiliary functions. 

One type measures the weight of fuel based 
on an assumed relationship between its density 
and its dielectric constant. Another type is in- 
dependent of fuel dielectric constant and is the 
only system which really gives “true” fuel 
weight indication. This type automatically com- 
bines the volume as measured by tank units 
and a dielectric reference condenser, with 
density as measured by a Liquidensitometer. 
An uncompensated type is also available. 


If desired, Liquidometer fuel weight measur- 
ing systems can be arranged to provide volu- 
metric “full’ tank indication, regardless of the 
type fuel or its temperature. This feature is of 
material benefit during ground or airborne 
refueling operations. 


Indicators, power units and tank units are 
rugged, compact and are of lightweight con- 
struction. They combine the features of sound 
progressive engineering, expert workmanship 
and best quality materials. 


For more than three decades The Liquidometer Corpora- 
tion has concentrated almost exclusively on the research, 
design and manufacture of liquid quantity measurement 
systems and the attendant installation and service prob- 
lems. This specialization has proved to be of great value 
to the aircraft industry which has used Liquidometer 
products exclusively since 1929. 

In the capacitance method of fuel quantity measure- 
ment Liquidometer started extensive research back in 
1940. fies toe Ore to epsepaing exch enndls as com 
pensation for fuel dielectric and density differences, 
correction for variations in fuel levels caused by varying 
attitudes of aircraft, and tank unit characterization fo 
provide uniformly spaced indicator graduations. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORPORATION 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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Beginning... 


In the 25 years that Eastern has been in business 
we have carried 23,681,753 passengers. Perhaps you 
were one of those passengers. 

I am deeply grateful as I think back to Eastern’s 
humble beginning. In 1928 we pioneered flying the 
mail between New York and Atlanta, a distance of 
only 940 route miles. It has taken many, many years 
of heartache, trial and error to bring Eastern to the 
system it is today. 

From that beginning we have expanded to 91 
key cities, covering 12,746 route miles. 

During the past year alone we carried 4,237,327 
passengers over two billion passenger miles. 

Eastern’s family has grown from its original 41 
members to more than 9,950, all expertly trained to 
serve you. 

If there is one factor thaf has contributed to our 
growth, we feel it has been the dependable record 
and experience of our personnel and equipment 
together with one of the finest aircraft maintenance 
organizations in the world. 

You can be assured Eastern’s personnel is thor- 
oughly dependable. Through the years we have 
made it a practice to select our personnel with great 
care. We have one of the most comprehensive train- 
ing programs in the industry. Many of those who 
started with us twenty to twenty-five years ago are 
still with us today, holding key positions. We are 
proud of this record. 

In the selection of our airliners we spend years 
in studying and testing the finest aircraft available. 
Time and performance have proven that our Super- 
Constellations, New-Type Constellations and Silver 
Falcons are the most advanced and dependable air- 
liners in the world. 

Dependable airliners and dependable personnel 
have given Eastern a world-wide reputation for 


Double Dependability. 

To uphold this reputation, we have established 
the finest maintenance base in the country, equipped 
with the best tools money can buy. Our airplanes 
are periodically given complete overhaul. Every 
single part is serviced in minute detail to make the 
airplane even better than new when it emerges from 
our shops, ready for service. 


Looking to the Future 


In this business of air transportation you must 
always look to the future. Ideas that were thought to 
be impossible yesterday may be obsolete tomorrow. 
Within the next ten years we will make more teeh- 
nical progress than we have in the past twenty-five. 

Within ten years, for instance, possibly sooner, 
many airlines will be using jet equipment exclu- 
sively. We will then be able to fly between New York 
and Miami in 2-2%% hours. 

For local schedule operation, I predict we will 
be using helicopters, capable of flying better than 
200 mph. 

The next big step-up in speeds after jets will 
probably occur within the lifetime of most of us, 
when, God willing, we will fly on atomic fuel, high 
above the stratosphere at speeds that almost defy 
the imagination. 

I am sure that whatever is in store for air trans- 
portation, Eastern, as it has in the past, will offer 
you the finest, the fastest and the most dependable 
service that your money can buy. 


Sincerely, 


President and General Manager 


Eastern Air Lines 
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25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE 
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BRADFORD & COMPANY 

D. P. BROTHER & COMPANY 
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BUCHANAN & COMPANY 
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GEORGE H. HARTMAN COMPANY 
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NORTON M. JACOBS 

JAYCRAFT COMPANY 
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W. D. LYON COMPANY 
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ROGERS & SMITH 
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LEWIS EDWIN RYAN 

SAMPSON & CLARK & COMPANY, LTD. 
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thank you, gentlemen! 


Confident in the influence of AMERICAN 
AVIATION’s readers, and confident in the 
editorial scope and quality these readers find 
in our magazine's pages, these blue-ribbon 
advertising agencies served their clients’ in- 
terests by placing 876 pages of display 
advertising in AMERICAN AVIATION during 
1952, an increase of 174 pages over the 


previous year. 


American Aviation 


Publications 


©: 
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Model 666 Po wer-Pull 


Popular ground power unit 
and towing tractor—self-pro- 
pelled, 600 or 1000 amperes for 
regulated 28.5 volt D.C. power 
supply 


dino airlines in the U.S.A | 
ci ase HOBART ground power units 


CAPACITY —sufficient to handle engine starting and electrical 
loads of the Constellation and DC-6. 


Leading air lines have found the ‘‘power-pull”’ an- 
swers their vital requirements for aircraft ground 
power. Here are some of the reasons why: 


MOBILE, self-propelled. Same engine driving tractor trans- 
mission and generator. 


PRIGE within operating budgets. 


CAPITAL investment less. Saves $1000 over a tractor and 
separate trailer mounted generator. 


OVER 100 AIR LINES AND 
MANUFACTURERS ARE 
USING MODELS FROM THIS 
COMPLETE LINE. 


ELECTRIG MOTOR DRIVEN. 
Available in capacities 
of 300, 600, 1000 am- 
peres at 28.5 volts DC. 
For shop and hangar 


DEPENDABILITY—time tested at airports all over the world 
A minimum of maintenance can be expected with routine 
care 


PROTECTION—all latest protective devices to assure safety— 
both to plane’s electrical system and to the generator. 


UTILITY—can be used as a towing tractor. 


GAS ENGINE DRIVEN 
Portable trailer type avail- 
able in same capacities. For 
flight line or other uses inde- 
pendent of electric power. 


use where electric power 


is available. 


WRITE FOR PRICE, COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS, AND DELIVERY INFORMATION—NO OBLIGATION 


Box AA-43 Troy, Ohio (Hobart Brothers Affiliate) 
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Two-story penthouse...with wings! 


only Northwest gives you double-deck Stratocruisers 


coast to coast... Alaska...and the Orient 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Wew York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicage, Milwaukee, Minneapolis - St. Paul, ttle -T 
Edmonton, Spokane, Portland ... Hawail .. lye eng agg ne te 
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Wherever 
You Are 


in the United States 
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No matter how marginal the weather, planes land 
safely on fields equipped with TVOR. This new 
let-down facility keeps your airport operating 
through rain, low ——- and restrictions to 5 , 
visibility—extends its usefulness by 40%. TVOR You can obtain up-to-date 
provides all the ‘eeend of VOR—at less than 

one-fourth the cost factory parts for 


TVOR as deveene to meet the nein of smal | OST MULL 
vides a terminal omnidirectional radio range . ° 
that can be installed in an inexpensive shelter Aircraft engines . . . 


any oe ees eye. quickly and easily 
Any plane with standard VOR instrumentation ssccaeeiiaa ied 
can make positive approaches toa TVOR equipped | Check the authorized Distributor 
field. On course indication is steady. Over the of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
station —_) is — Fifty —_ of antenna parts nearest you— 

wer provides ample coverage for omnirange 
navigation. TVOR is built by the Maryland Elec- PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
tronic Manufacturing Corporation, producers of ee) ite) 7 Nile), 
similar installations for the CAA. Lockheed Air Terminal 


The cost of a complete TVOR installation is less Beem. California 

than a quarter that of VOR. Yet the components Oakland Municipal Airport 
are of the same high quality and the system is Oakland, California 

given the same rugged tests! Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington 


Coe, nm Neaged omen airfields can’t SOUTHWEST 

‘ord to be without ety convenience 

of this all-weather let-down facility. Installations — _ hg sy sae 
are ready for 90 day delivery. Write or call today , 

for further information. Or flight test and inspect NORTHWESTERN 

the equipment at the College Park Airfield. r¥it0) Phila Vaae),1 0-1 bs 


Holman Field, St. Paul, Minnesota 
PV a) 20). Glee) ite) swale). 


Millville Municipal Airport 
Millville, New Jersey 














, Texas 












36th Street (Opposite International 
Airport) Miami, Florida 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
pele) ite) 7 -Nilel, 
Linden Municipal Airport 
Linden, New Jersey 










These leading firms maintain adequete 
stocks of approved parts for current Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft engines. 

Always insist on up-to-date factory 
ports—they'll assure you of maximum 









engine performance. 


a. . 
Athi ae rien wetewn ane | RMRSEE Whitney 


weather te all weather ord instrumentation. 


water na : epee Aircraft 


One of thefour divisions of 
United Aircraf Corporation 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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When & Where iA 
When & Where | My Time ty (far. 


Airborne Electronics, Dayton Bilt- 


; ” 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. "SCRAMBLE! PILOTS, MAN YOUR PLANES. 

May 14-17—9th Annual Forum, American 
Helicopter Society, Mayflower Hotel, Chit-chat comes to a sudden stop as pilots pour out of the ready room 
Washington, D. Cc. and race to their waiting planes. Seconds later they are in the air. 

May 17—National Air Carnival (Armed Whatever their mission, they're on the job .. . in a hurry! 

Forces Day), Municipal Airport , 
Birmingham, Ala. The story of their triumphs begins with the skills and craftsmanship 

May 18—National Fire Protection Assn., of those who make the components for their planes. Jet components 
Aviation Seminar, Palmer House, must be right — fabricated precisely as designed. Leading aircraft 
Chicago. producers know they can count on Lavelle to do just that! 

May 18-22—Sth National Materials Han- : ‘ oe P : iI 
dling Exposition, Convention Hall, Years of experience in fabricating stainless steel, aluminum alloys 
Philadelphia, Pa. and other allied materials have earned Lavelle a reputation as a 

May 19-22—ATA Operations Conference, truly unique and reliable subcontractor. 

Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 19-23—Aviation Writers Association. | ; ; ae 

Annual Convention, Dallas-Fort | : we ae fp. , £7 
Worth, Texas. | — a ie 

May 20-22—IAS, AIEE, ISA & IRE, joint 
National Telemetering Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 6—4th Annual Maintenance & Oper- 
ations Clinic, Reading Aviation Serv- | 
ice, Inc. Municipal Airport, Read- | 
ing, Pa. 

June 7-12—SAE, Summer Meeting, Ambas- | 
sador & Ritz-Carlton Hotels, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

June 9-11—Second International Aviation 
Trade Show, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

June 17-20—ADMA Mid-Year Meeting, | 
Chateau Lake Louise, Alberta, | 
Canada. 

June 29-July 2—ASME semi-annual meet- 
ing, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, in- 
cluding Air Cargo & Heavy Press 
for Light Metals sessions. 

9-12—Sixth Annual Aviation Exposi- 
tion, Detroit Wayne-Major Airport, 
sponsored by Aero Club of Michi- 
gan. 

15-16—The Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences’ Annual Summer 
meeting and Honors Night Dinner, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

pt. 5-7—National Aircraft Show & 50th 

Anniversary of Powered Flight, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


International 


14-22—-FAI Conference, Scheveningen, 
Holland. 

16—ICAO Assembly, Brighton, Eng- 
land. 

26-July 5—Int'l Aircraft Engineering 
Convention, Paris; and Int'l Aircraft 
Show, Le Bourget Airport, Paris, 
sponsored by French Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. 

25—ICAO, Legal Committee, Rio de 














| 
| 

| 

| 


Janeiro. a , 
7-13—SBAC Aircraft Show & Flying 

Display, Farnborough, England. 

7-18—IAS-RAes, Fourth Interna- 

tional Conference, London, England. | 

10—International Air Race, England 

to Christchurch, New Zealand. 


1-22—IATA, Traffic Conferences, AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Honolulu. 
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SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 


SOSA int 


Since 1923, the Belgian flag has been in 
the skies on the main commercial air routes 
of the world. 


Sixty commercial aircraft, all but four of 
which are of American manufacture, now 
make up SABENA’s fleet, reaching the 75 
principal cities of Europe, the Near East, the 
Belgian Congo and South Africa. 


The finest commercial aircraft maintenance 
shops in all Europe (at Melsbroeck Airport, 
Brussels), certified by the CAA and under 
the supervision of meticulously-thorough 
Belgian technicians, assure the utmost in 
operating efficiency and dependability of 
every Belgian flag carrier. 

SABENA is proud of the part it has played, 
and is playing, in the development of the 
great global air transport industry. 


the wold cinline with the extra margin, of exporionce 


AREN n Xe 
a BE a ond 
UW -= ELGIAN IRLINES 


SABENA Building, 422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
CHICAGO - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - MIAMI 
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PHILCO IS THE WORLD’S LEADING 
MANUFACTURER OF 


MICROWAVE E< 


Philco leads the world in mass produc- 
tion of quality microwave equipment to 
meet modern industry’s demands for 
relay systems of the highest reliability 


and performance. 


Philco microwave components meet most 
JAN (Joint Army-Navy) specifications with- 
out any changes in circuitry, thereby per- 
mitting other users of microwave com- 
munications equipment to have the built-in 


MENT 


reliability required by the Armed Forces. 
That is why commercial users of Philco 
microwave equipment include such famous 
names as American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Santa Fe Railway System, Bonneville 
Power Administration, Platte Pipeline 


Company and many others. 


Where quality and reliability are important, 
look to Philco... 


facturer of microwave equipment ! 


world’s leading manu- 


For complete information write to Department AA 


PHILCO corporarTION 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


1953 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 





this is PERFECTION 
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Chis 
Diamond Crade Na rk 


means 


in Performance as well as ink NAME 


1S YOUR PROTECTION 


The World's Leading Brand of Communication Papers 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRI7 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, WY. 


EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 
OVERHAUL 


CASE HISTORY: #811-117 
CUSTOMER: AMERICAN FLYERS 
AIRLINE CORPORATION 
SHIP: DC-3 N-33656 
Precision overhaul at TEMCO-Green- 
ville included 4000 hour inspection on 
outer wings; replacement of center 
section wing doubler and attach angle 
Installation of Douglas air step kit to 
existing cargo door. Bolts replaced on 
attach angle with torque wrench to 
assure even tension under flight condi- 
tions. Same operation also applied to 
American Flyers DC-3 N-19922 (Case 

History #811-120): 


Ln nocananamen anaemia ee 


r 


Owners of multi-engine execu- 
tive aircraft may now look to 
TEMCO-Greenville for one of 
the most comprehensive over- 
haul-modification services in the 
nation. Formerly available only 
to government agencies and to 
the airlines, TEMCO-Green- 
ville’s modern production-line 
facilities offer a unique rehabili- 
tation service backed by a reputa- 
tion for producing faster, better 
and at lower cost. 


For full details on this case history and infor 
mation about TEMCO's complete custom 
rehabilitation service for multi-engine aircraft 
write on business letterhead to: 
Herrol Bellomy, Gen. Supt., TEMCO 
Aircraft Corporation, Greenville Over 
haul Division, P. O. Box 1056, Green 


ville, Texas 
+ x 


‘COmPonaTo* 
DALLAS, TEXA- 
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AIRLINE TRIP 
INSURANCE|, 


AIRLINE TRIP INSURANCE 
25m 5 000 eee "50.000 





oe 
RECOGNITIDN anp ACCEPTANCE 
se ANE ME GRE PROFITS! 


LC] =! This familiar scene might be any one 
ae 1% of several hundred airports across the country. 
ie It has become a part of Scheduled Airline 
flying—so much so that passengers instantly 
recognize that here they can buy the standard 
Airline Trip Insurance. This means more sales 
and results in more money for you! 
Approval by Scheduled Airlines means 


that change and refunds are available country- 
wide and around the clock at no cost to you! 











MACHINES FOR BOTH DOMESTIC 
AND INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE 


ASSOCIATED AVIATION 


1S ALSO REPRESENTED AT THE 
en eee ASSOCIATED AVIATION Vbidewurslors 


Airlines Term., N. Y. C. Louisville, Ky. 


La Guardia, N. Y. C. Kansas City, Mo. 
Idlewild, N. Y. C. Atlanta, Ga. 

Willow Run, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. SS 

St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 


COVERAGE ON BOTH TRIP AND 
ANNUAL BASIS 90 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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Burbank « 


California 





Industry Spotlight 








A 50-WATT TVOR station is being installed at Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, 

Kansas, by Wilcox Electric Company, Inc., for evaluation by airlines, corporate 
aircraft, and others operating in that area. The Wilcox terminal omni, which 
sells for under $10,000, is also available in a 200-watt version, such as that now 
being used by Pan American at Roberts Field, Liberia. Belgium government has 
also ordered Wilcox TVOR’s. Wilcox is located at 14th and Chestnut St., Kansas 
City 1, Mo. 


CAA is taking part in the Navy’s 150-hour type test on the 
Boeing 502 geared gas turbine engine. Present plans call for CAA ac- 
cepting the military run as the core of CAA type certification tests, 
with possibly another 10 hours of testing required to meet specific 


civil requirements. 
= 


Navy’s version of the North American T-28B advanced single-engine trainer, 
which made its first test flight early this month, has substantially better performance 
than the Air Force’s T-28A. Powered by a 1425 horsepower Wright R-1820 engine, 
the T-28B has a top speed of 346 miles per hour, compared with 283 for the USAF 
version. Service ceiling has been extended from 25,600 to 35,500 feet and rate 
of climb from 2,080 feet per minute to 3,850 fpm. 


Tentative flight date for the prototype Douglas DC-7 is set 
for the first week in May, with engine run-in on the Wright Turbo- 
Compound powerplants scheduled before the end of this month. Wing 
and fuselage joining of second DC-7 recently took place, and the num- 
ber three airplane is coming along fast. All three ships may be used in 
CAA certification tests. American is scheduled to take delivery on 15 
DC-7’s this year. 


The Convair XF2Y-1, the jet-powered, water-based fighter which may introduce 
a revolution in fighter concepts, made a successful first flight at Consolidated 
Vultee’s San Diego plant earlier this month. Piloted by Sam Shannon, the 
XF2Y-1, which is the first plane to be built to take hydro-skis, stayed aloft less 


than a half hour on its first hop. 
* 


Type certification tests on McCauley Industrial Corp.’s new 
Met-L-Matic constant speed propeller are scheduled to start any day 
now. First in a family of constant speed propellers in the 145-horse- 
power to 350-horsepower range planned by McCauley (Dayton, O.), 
the one which recently made its initial flight test was for a Cessna 180 
and was a simple constant speed unit. Other models will feature 
in-flight feathering and reverse pitch. 


First Boeing B-47 jet bomber to be completely built at Lockheed Aircra‘t 
Corp.’s Marietta, Ga., plant was rolled out recently. Lockheed had completed 
B-47’s some time ago, but largely with parts manufactured by others. 


Substitution of Atar 101D turbojet engines in the French 
SO 4050 Vautour attack plane is expected to boost its present top speed 
of about 685 miles per hour to Mach 1 in level flight. 


Jet drones used in the Atomic Energy Commission’s exploratory work at 
the Nevada Proving Grounds are Lockheed QF-80’s, pilotless versions of the F-80 
Shooting Star, incorporating Sperry’s robot system. Planes fly through radio-active 
clouds formed by explosion of nuclear weapons. 
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Watch Out for “Cost per Ton-Mile”... 


IT’S LOADED! 





“Cost per ton-mile’’ is what military planners watch in 
everything that concerns air transport to our Armed 
Forces. And rightly! But let’s be careful what we mean 
by “‘ton-mile cost.’’ It’s got to be loaded cost. 


Men can march on and off any plane. The big problem 
is equipment . . . tanks, trucks, bulldozers, massive 
pieces. Operating cost for such shipments must include 
loading and unloading . . . with all the attendant fac- 
tors. If equipment has to be knocked down and crated, 
then uncrated and reassembled at destination . . . that’s 
cost. Man-hours for handling, expensive machinery for 
carting, hoisting, stowing . . . that’s 

cost. And longer turnaround time 

for these cumbersome operations is 

also cost ... idle aircraft eating 

up dollars. 

Reckoned completely, with all these 

factors, ton-mile cost for the Fair- 

child Packet C-119 is the lowest 


ever achieved in air history! Tanks and trucks roll up 
its ramp as easily as men march in. Bulk cargo goes 
“as is.”” Turnaround time is the fastest ever. And in 
addition, this rugged ‘Flying Boxcar” is the most 
versatile in air transport. No other aircraft has remotely 
approached its successful score for air drops of men and 


materiel . . . 10 tons dropped from a single C-119! 

No other aircraft can match its record for “dirty jobs” 

done triumphantly .. . short-haul and long-haul, from 

the Berlin airlift to Korean mountains. 

To military men all over the world, the TWIN BOOM 
of the Fairchild Packet means “big 
stuff’’ ready to land... tors of 
bulky supplies or squads of troops 
ready to pour down the ramp and 
go into action at the lowest total 
cost in money and time. That’s 
lowest total cost .. . ton-mile cost 
loaded, and unloaded. 


TURN-AROUND TIME is reduced to the absolute 
minimum—with rapid unloading features—and 
no special handling equipment needed—means 
lower “‘cost per ton-mile.”’ 


ANY TYPE OF MILITARY LOAD from bulldozers to 
erials—fully assembled in minimum time— anti-aircraft batteries—men and supplies—fully 
‘ans greater military successes and lower bled and equipped— ready for action— means 


st per ton-mile.”’ lower “‘cost per ton-mile.”” 


SE OF LOADING any type of bulk military 
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FOR Bubhe TRANSPORT 


Beef entering warehouse? No, these carcasses are 
being loaded into the hold of the Universal, an 
aircraft which offers a freight capacity of six 
thousand cubic feet and a payload of twenty-two 
tons—a combination which would be ideally suited 
for an operation such as the now famous Bee! 
lift in Australia. The carriage of chilled mea 

by air from the pasture-side abattoir to the dock 

side or railhead eliminates costly droving of live 
cattle over long distances. A return load o 
personnel, stores and equipment would be a 

obvious economy made possible by an operatio 

of this type with the 


& 


Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited, Brough, E York 
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West Coast Talk 





By Fred S. Hunter 


T MIGHT be worth mentioning in passing—in the light of recent lightweight 
superiority fighter discussions—that the F-86 Sabre is at least an improved aircraft 
nowadays. The F-86F, now facing the MIG’s in Korea, still has an electric motor to 
open the canopy—just in case a pilot might have occasion to get out of there while 
traveling at high speed. It also still has a secondary landing gear extension system— 
on the theory that an airplane continuing to be operational is more useful in a 
war than one laid up for major repair job from a belly landing. It has, in fact, all 
of the safety devices originally incorporated in the original F-86A. 
Its }47-GE-27 engine, however, has substantially more thrust than the former 
-13’s of the F-86A’s, and it climbs and flies faster. With power controls, it maneu- 
vers better. Through elimination of the semi-automatic leading edge wing slats, it 
can make tighter turns. Penalty here is an increase in the landing speed from 110 
to 130 mph, but pilots have found this poses no great strain. And finally, there is 
the improved General Electric APG-30 gunsight, which is proving to be a most 
formidable accessory when given the proper attention and care. In all, it looks like 
the F-86’s will keep right on giving a pretty good account of themselves in 
Korea or anyplace else. 


ZERO GRAVITY 


Maj. Charles E. Yeager, who should know, reports that it is possible to 
maintain zero gravity for 30 to 35 seconds in an F-86—or even the slower T-33— 
by flying a parabolic curve from a fast climb to a quick dive. The floating sensation 
that results is baffling at first, he says, but after nine or 10 flights you get used to 
it and even can coordinate on the controls. Latter comment makes it look as though 
the boys up at the Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards might be getting in a 
little practice for the eventual coming of weightless flight out in the reaches of 
space. 


WEST COAST MISCELLANY 


Air Force has given the Los Angeles architectural firm of Pereira & Luck- 
nam a contract to prepare a master text book on airport planning and design for 


USAF to follow henceforth. Came as a result of their production of master | 
ins for the jet test center at Palmdale, Calif., and the guided missile test center | 


Banana River in Florida . . . Rohr Aircraft expects to pass its World War II 
peak of 9,800 employes in July or August . . . Doug Kelly, who is in the Constella- 


n planning section, is the new president of the Lockheed Management Club at | 


rbank, which is the biggest in the industry . . . One Los Angeles sub-contractor 
cut from a 53- to a 46-hour work week, but another one is up to 58 hours, 
nich indicates the overtime problem isn’t resolved yet . . . Lockheed has asked 
two more one-year options on the facilities it leases from the Los Angeles De- 
tment of Airports at the San Fernando Valley Airport, where its jet flight line 


ocated . . . William R. Whittaker Co., which does a bit of speculating in oil | 
he side, is set to drill a new wildcat up in Merced County . . . Douglas has | 
ided to write off possible use of afterburners on the DC-8 because of the noise | 


ent . . . Marquardt is now selling ramjets off the shelf as auxiliary power 
for missiles . . . Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences building in San Diego 
een redecorated and reopened to public use following two years of occupancy 
onvair . . . Average airline pilot’s bag now weighs approximately 65 pounds, 
ing how regulation keeps mounting in the industry . . . North American 
tion shipped its first F-86H up to the Air Force Flight Test Center at 
ards to await arrival of the J-73 engine there . 


. . Convair’s XF2Y-1 delta- | 


:; Seaplane fighter now whisks around San Diego Bay dressed up in a | 
ouflage paint job . . . Rohr is scheduled to start production on power packages | 


the B-52 shortly. Rohr also will build aft fuselage sections for the B-52 .. . 
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Air Transport Appraisal: 1952 


oo YEAR 1952 was a good one for world air 
transport. 

It was neither as good in some respects nor 
as bad in others as the forecasters had said it 
would be. 

It was another year 
. about which it could be said 
hy that more airplanes flew 
more people to more places 
(iy than ever before. 
L/ ° . The same could be 

. said for cargo and mail. 

This healthy continued 

business increase tended to 

shade some of air transport’s more pressing funda- 

mental problems, of which financial stability is per- 
haps most notable. 


Among the year’s highlights were: 


* The pattern was set for the adoption dur- 
ing 1953 of low-fare high-density-seating tourist 
service as the standard air service for much of the 
world. Concursent with this trend, the former stand- 
ard service becomes first class or de luxe with limited 
frequencies. 


*The British introduced high-altitude, 
high-speed, turbojet transport service to South Africa 
and the Far East, touching off both a new competi- 
tive factor in world air transport and international 
debates among manufacturers and operators on the 
subject of jet equipment. U.S. and many European 
operators continued to order and take delivery of 
new piston-engine aircraft. 


*In the United States the scheduled air- 
lines established a new and noteworthy safety record. 


* Throughout the world the carriers con- 
tinued to offset higher operating costs by high-dens- 
ity seating configurations, consolidations, and mer- 
gers, combined with a continued high traffic volume. 

* Airports, ramp servicing, baggage hand- 
dling, and passenger service continued to receive 
major attention, but with only moderate successes 
in solving a multitude of problems. 


* Private airlines under government regu- 
lation continued to strive for greater financial sta- 
bility but with only modest success. Continued 
heavy traffic tended to lull government regulatory 
agencies into ignoring fundamental financial weak- 
nesses which need curing if carriers are to weather 
future economic storms and re-equip fleets with jet 


or turboprop. 


® Turbojet received the predominant atten- 
tion during 1952, but toward the end of the year 
there were sights that turboprop power would begin 
overtaking pure jets as the preferred future power 
for the greatest use on the majority of air routes. 


fA UtmouGa every surface index pointed to 1952 
as a year of impressive gains, the airline indus- 
try as a whole was a long way from achieving its 
financial goals. Ralph Damon, president of Trans 
World Airlines, summarized the problem succinctly 
in his recent Kansas City speech in which he said: 

“We have achieved the status of a billion-dollar 
industry; we have acquired a dignity undreamed of 
in barn-storming days; but we have not yet won 
full financial stability. 

“This past year new records were established in 
all phases of the industry—passenger traffic, cargo, 
and mail. But these same figures have not been trans- 
lated into a correspondingly high level of earnings. 

“Our business is subject to. violent traffic fluc- 
tuations, rapid technological developments, and long 
time-lags in the production of new equipment. These 
factors place special capital demands on the business. 
The prime need of the industry for the next few 
years is a level of earnings which will attract long- 
term capital, and a regulatory policy which will per- 
mit such earnings.” 

Regulatory agencies of all governments, in- 
cluding the Civil Aeronautics Board of the United 
States, might well ponder these remarks of Mr. 
Damon, for they hit at the most fundamental of all 
problems which have harassed the scheduled air- 
lines of the world from the beginning of operations. 

A high level of earnings is not the only prob- 
lem facing world air transport, however. The ma- 
chinery of the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion is again being strained by low fares offered this 
year by Loftleidir, the Icelandic airline, over the 
North Atlantic. 

Nationalistic aspirations and fears of various 
countries continue to plague and block internation! 
carriers in many areas of the world. Safety requires 
more attention than it is receiving in many coun- 
tries. Airport problems are rife. Costs continue to 
rise. But as long as traffic continues to increase the 
status of world air transport must be deemed healthy. 
At least for 1952 no other conclusion can be reached. 


. . . Wayne W. PArRRISH 
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CUTLASS ABGARD A CARRIER AT SEA 


VA 


The Navy's new swept-wing, twin-jet F7U-3 fighter, designed to be 
a top performance member of America’s Air Power team, comes up on 
the deck-edge elevator to the flight deck for carrier evaluation trials. 


Chance Vought Aircraft .......::. 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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New B. F. Goodrich cell weighs 
38% less, carries more fuel 


© SOONER is one model of the 

Thunderjet in production than 
designers start again on their perpetual 
job: shave every possible ounce of 
weight—make foom for more arma- 
ments. Save every possible cubic inch 
inside for fuel—make way for longer 
flight range. 

Republic engineers figured they 
could carry more fuel if they could use 
all the space in the wings .. . including 
odd-shaped. corners and crevices. But 
this would add weight, and it looked 
as though the tricky shapes couldn't be 
built anyway. 


38 


They brought this dual problem to 
B. F. Goodrich. Here, engineers tackled 
the assignment three ways. A thinner 
wall was developed that would still 
seal as well under gunfire. A way was 
found for building shapes that would 
fill out the odd corners, carry more 
fuel. And finally, a lighter fitting was 
worked out that saved still more weight. 

It all added up to more gallons of 
fuel and 38% less weight than cells 
in the early Thunderjets. The new 
B. F. Goodrich cells have been proved on 
the famous F-84G, will soon be seeing 
duty on the new F-84F and RF-84F. 


The development of the lighte 
weight fuel cells is another exampk 
of BFG leadership in rubber researc! 
and engineering on the problems o! 
aviation. Other B. F. Goodrich product 
for aviation include tires, wheels an: 
brakes; heated rubber, De-Icers; Avtrim 
Plastilock adhesives; Pressure-Sealin; 
Zippers; inflatable seals; Rivnuts; acce: 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Compan 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Obi 


B.E Goodrich 
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Airlines caught between demands for lower fares, 


By Witutiam V. Henzey 


PITE a half-century of unparal- 
d development and __ progress, 
today presents as mystifying 
iulating a challenge to American 
se and ingenuity as it did to 
ind Orville Wright in 1903. 
while two men and a machine 
iation history at that early date, 
orations, thousands of machines, 
of thousands of men, and bil- 
dollars necessary for “Aviation 
clearly indicates that the sim- 
the two periods is less practical 
rotional. 
ition has grown into big busi- 
st year, for example, U. S. cer- 
airlines alone grossed $1,130,- 
in commercial operating rev- 
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ng costs, and jet aircraft financing. 


enues, transported 30 million passengers, 
employed over 100,000 persons, operated 
1,522 airplanes, and compiled the great- 
est safety record in air history to date. 


But with high costs eating up a 


major portion of incoming revenue, 
aviation men are apprehensive of the 
with its bold 


transport planes and the staggering re- 


future demand for jet 


quirements of over one billion dollars in 


the next few finance needed 


equipment, including such a jet fleet. 


years to 


The airline industry thus entered 
this 50th year of powered flight in much 
the same state as the average individual 
American citizen. It was grossing more 
money than ever before, its expenses 


were catching up with its intake, and 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 


1951 
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Air Transport at the Mid-Century Mark 


it viewed the future with apparently 
justifiable concern. 

But unlike the citizen, free within 
his economic boundaries, the airlines, 
regulated directly by the Federal Gov 
ernment and indirectly by the American 
investor, faced a compulsory period of 
expansion reaching far beyond the period 
within which economic experts predict 
a general business recession. 

One of the corporations to 
grow out of aviation s first hilty years 
Airlines—summed it up this 


great 


American 
way recently before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board: Almost $300 million worth of 
new aircraft and parts are needed this 
year. Between $700 million $900 
million will be needed to meet the grow 
ing demands for jet transports, perhaps 
within the next five years. 

Assuming that there is no recession 
and current trends continue, American 
said, about $250 million can be raised 
by the industry through depreciation 
special and 


and 


retained 
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accruals, funds, 














earnings. Needed from other sources: 
about $700 million just for aircraft now 
on order and a potential jet fleet. 


It was with this in mind that the 
U. S. airline executive looked apprehen- 
sive despite phenomenal traffic and 
financial records of past few years. His 
problem, simply stated, was to continue 
and to improve on the progress of the 
present to ensure future success. 

He faced this problem with these 
significant developments in mind: 

® A Steady Trend Toward Mass 
Travel. Coach or tourist-type traffic, once 
only a fraction of total airline traffic, in 
1952 constituted 18.8%, of total pas- 
senger-miles flown by domestic trunk- 
lines, could well increase that percentage 
to 30% in 1953, and, according to many 
industry and government officials, will 
surpass first-class air traffic in just a few 
years. 

© Fewer But Stronger Competitors. 
Mergers in 1952 reduced the number of 
domestic trunk carriers from 16 to 14. 
A further reduction to 12 is likely this 
year, with Braniff (after acquiring Mid- 
Continent), Delta (after acquiring C&S), 
Western (after fully acquiring Inland), 
and either Eastern or National (after 
acquiring Colonial) seen as strengthen- 
ing the trunk industry—and intensify- 
ing competition. 

® Less Federal Aid; More Federal 
Interference. All but four of the present 
14 trunk carriers are free from subsidy; 
most are on so-called “final” mail rates. 
But the economic hold exercised by CAB 
when industry was on “temporary” rates 
is now transferred to carriers’ fare struc- 
ture. Big issue: “What is a proper rate 
of return for airlines?” 

® Jets On the Horizon. With British 
Overseas Airways Corporation leading 
the way, airlines, mostly foreign, have 
purchased 56 of de Havilland Aircraft’s 
Comet jet transports. At least another 
hundred are in the serious talking stage. 
BOAC is operating jet schedules. 
Canadian Pacific, Air France, Lineas 
Aeropostal Venezolana, Japan Air Lines, 
Panair do Brasil, and Pan American 
World Airways have contracted for 
Comets. American manufacturers are 
not rushing, but are not idle—hope to 
enter the field soon. 

Thus, the broad outlook for the air- 
line industry generally. But unlike only 
a decade ago when reference to the “air- 
line industry” covered about 20 com- 
panies in two or three different cate- 
gories, today there are numerous types 
and classes of direct and indirect air 
carriers: all part of the airline industry 
and all with problems peculiar to their 
individual types of service. 

Here is how these many products 
of the Wright Brothers’ first flight look 
on an individual basis in this Golden 
Anniversary year: 
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* Domestic Trunk Lines. Cost trend 
one of two most disturbing elements. 
Revenues in 1952 were up $100 million, 
but net operating income was down over 
five million, as operating costs spiralled 
from $558 million in 1951 to $672 mil- 
lion last year. 

All but Chicago & Southern, 
Colonial, Continental, and Northeast 
were free of subsidy, according to CAB’s 
subsidy separation formula. Mergers in- 
volving C&S and Colonial to reduce 
subsidy trunk lines to two. Next year, 
out of over $40 million in mail pay to 
trunks, less than three million is ear- 
marked for subsidy, with remainder 
considered payment for services rendered. 


Fare Upset? 

Other most disturbing element is 
possible upset of fare structures by CAB. 
A Board investigation, started one year 
ago when all trunk-line fares were hiked 
one dollar, indicates concern by the 
Board over possible “excessive earnings.” 
This could mean an enforced fare cut. 

Airlines want the case dropped, 
may even increase fares this year if per- 
mitted by the Government. They feel 
present earnings (1) are inflated by 
world political situation and (2) are 
necessary to insure against need for Gov- 
ernment assistance in future years. 

* Domestic Local Service Lines. Big 
problem is equipment. Most now op- 
erating Douglas DC-3’s, hoping for a 
suitable “feeder-type” replacement soon. 
One merger and termination of two local 
carriers’ certificates lowered the number 
of such carriers to 15 in 1952. Two pend- 
ing merger cases and a possible certifi- 
cate termination could lower that num- 
ber to 12 this year. 

Industry was heartened last year 
when CAB revised previous policy, gave 
two of most successful lines—Piedmont 
and Mohawk—seven-year renewals, as 
contrasted with three- and five-year re- 
newals under old policy. Subsidy was 
still heavy, however, in 1952, despite 
marked gains toward self-sufficiency by 
some lines. 

Mail payments to the industry in 
1952 totalled $21,334,962, or $3.5 million 
more than in previous year. Total op- 
erating revenues were up over seven 
million to $42,519,676, but this was off- 
set by similar gain in operating expenses, 
which were also up seven million to 
$43,472,724. 

Frontier, Ozark, Piedmont, Trans- 
Texas, and Wiggins showed profits for 
1952. But industry as a whole showed 
net operating loss of $953,048. 

® International Airlines. Most im- 
portant developments in this field were 
start of large-scale coach or tourist serv- 





ices across the Atlantic on May 1, 1952, 
and inauguration of jet transport services 
by BOAC. Most serious problems—ris- 
ing costs and, to some of the U. S. car 
riers, absence of final mail rates which 
under CAB policy, means no return or 
investment until final rates are estab 
lished. 

In the trans-Atlantic field, total pas 
sengers carried by 11 certificated lines 
including two U. S. carriers, jumped 
from 328,764 in 1951 to 430,585 last 
year. Tourist or coach-type passengers 
numbered 187,347 in 1952, although the 
low-fare service was only available for 
seven months of the year. 

U. S. lines operating international 
routes throughout the world grossed al 
most $312 million in total operating rev- 
enues last year, but rising costs shrunk 
the industry’s net operating profit from 
$17 million in 1951 to $8.8 million in 
1952. Mail payments to these carriers 
was down three million to $51,376,305. 

Outlook for 1953 is expansion of 
trans-Atlantic coach services to points 
beyond European gateways; enlargement 
of tourist operations in the Pacific area; 
and eventual expansion on a world-wide 
basis. 

In the cargo field, a rate war may 
develop, with Pan American threatening 
to break with the International Air 
Transport Association if its plan for a 
cut in volume rates is not adopted by 
IATA members in the trans-Atlantic 
field. 

* All-Cargo Carriers. Biggest de- 
velopments include (1) proposed merger 
of The Flying Tiger Line and Slick Air- 
ways; (2) certification of the first inter- 
national allcargo line, Aerovias Sud 
Americana; (3) bids of six American 
companies for trans-Atlantic certificate 
rights. 

Excluding military contract opera- 
tions, the three domestic freight carries, 
Slick, Flying Tigers, and U. S. Airlines, 
accounted for less than half of the 2 
million ton-miles of domestic airfreig! 
during 1952, with combination passen; 
and freight lines accounting for an es‘ - 
mated 54%. In 1951, the two grou 
evenly divided the traffic. 

Riddle Airlines, the only U. 
“overseas” all-cargo line, operating 
tween the U. S. and Puerto Rico, h 
dled 10 million ton-miles of freig 
Aerovias Sud, operating between 
U. S. and Central American points, ! 
not completed its first year of operati 
at press-time, but reports traffic 
“good,” and could use more equipm« 

In the trans-Atlantic field, althou 1 
it turned down certificate bids of th ¢ 
lines last year, CAB is again conduct g 
hearings for similar certificates with S a- 
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1952 Domestic Air Coach Results 








Passengers 
1952 1951 


Passenger-Miles 
(000 omitted) 


1952 1951 1952 


Available Coach Seat-Miles 
(000 omitted) 


1951 


Revenue—1952 


Passenger Cargo (1) Total 





233,416 102,133 


377,671 178,569 428,334 


206,087 


$15,676,480 $415,473 $16,091,953 





Capital 237,385 


116,480 194,499 


174,267 


4,972,685 580,694 5,553,379 





Colonial (2) 8,135 


2,352 4,137 


101,294 1,595 102,889 





80,366 


70,056 97,478 


2,933,524 127,404 3,060,928 





Eastern (3) 470,155 357,208 


387,960 434,304 


17,654,112 636,960 18,291,072 





197,134 102,253 


179,956 252 585 


147,897 


7,177,818 400,193 7,578,011 





National 


Northwest 223,001 99,277 


211,211 111,355 307,230 


141,356 


10,206,863 436,660 10,643,523 





TWA 383,124 186,493 


582,494 253,809 700,707 


324,721 


23,736,013 394,973 24,130,986 





United 349,847 222,100 


271,208 105,633 355,049 


142,604 


10,804,623 425,696 11,230,319 





234,695 174,906 


104,398 73,922 145,620 


97,303 


4,090,029 172,410 4,262,439 





2,417 


1,518,504 


= 2,303,786 2,919,94 








1,272,332 


(1) Cargo revenue shown is that derived from cargo transported on coach flights only. 
(2) Colonial Airlines inaugurated coach services on September 28, 1952. 
(3) Totals for Eastern include actual reported figures for first 11 months of 1952, and projected figures for December, 1952 


board & Western, Transocean, Flying 
Tiger, Overseas National, European 
American, and Trans-Caribbean doing 
the bidding. 

The reopened hearings, ordered on 
arguments that the U. S. was losing its 
position to foreign carriers in the foreign 
cargo market, were being conducted 
during March and April this year in 
the face of increased activity in the field 
by the two U. S. certificated lines—Pan 
American and TWA. Also, in the face 
of a recent British authorization to one 
of its independent lines, Airwork, Ltd., 
to operate a trans-Atlantic cargo service. 

*Large Irregular Air Carriers. 
Biggest source of revenue in 1952 was 
military contract business, although 
many of approximately 60 remaining 

iers were still active in commercial 

kets. Most important pending de- 
pments are (1) outcome of CAB’s 

e Irregular Air Carrier Investigation 

(2) proposed merger of two large 

iations—Aircoach Transport Asso- 

m and Independent Military Air 

sport Association. 

\CTA reports its total 1952 rev- 

from socalled CAM movements, 
uilitary contract flights, was $6.8 
on; IMATA reports $6.5 million. 
experts predicting a continuing of 
uusiness for at least a year after any 
hre in Korea, progress of these 
rs is expected to continue in- 
itely. 

‘AB, wrapped up in its over-all in- 
ation of the industry, which is 
uled to take from two to three 
years to complete, appears under 
ire on the large irregular question 
the new Senate Small Business 
nittee under Republican chairman 
ird J. Thye, Senator from Minne- 
than it was originally under the 
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same Committee when it was headed by 
Alabama’s Democratic Senator John J. 
Sparkman. 

Only significant changes in the in- 
dustry involve the elimination of certain 
carriers for “wilful and flagrant viola- 
tions of the Act.” 

Industry largely is using C46 and 
DC4 equipment, although one group, 
the so-called “North American com- 
bine” has announced plans for new 
DC-6B aircraft. 

* U. S. Helicopter Carriers. Biggest 
problem is equipment. Current three 
certificated lines have been authorized 
or promised authorizations to conduct 
passenger operations. Present equipment 
not suited to economic passenger serv- 
ice, so operations largely are limited to 
carriage of mail. 

In 1952, the three lines—Helicopter 
Air Service in Chicago, Los Angeles Air 
Service in Los Angeles, and New York 
Airways in New York, had total operat- 
ing revenues of $1,042,794, of which $1,- 
033,430 constituted mail payments. HAS 
showed an operating profit of $85,926; 
LAA showed an operating loss of $18,- 
123; and NYA, which just started serv- 
ice in the fall of ’52, showed an operat- 
ing loss of $69,834. 

Profit figures for helicopter lines, 
however, are misleading, due to retro- 
active adjustments in temporary mail 
pay by CAB. 

As far as equipment is concerned, 
LAA has two Sikorsky S-55’s and a third 
on order. NYA operates three S-55’s and 
has four S-55’s on order, with deliveries 
expected June through October. HAS 
operates Bell 47-D equipment. The S-55 
indicates the trend to rotary-wing craft 
with passenger potentialities. It has from 


1,708,115 


97,353,441 100,945,499 


Source: CAB Reports 


six to eight places. The S-51, formerly 
operated by LAA had two to three places. 

Meanwhile over 30 applicants want 
CAB to award additional helicopter cer- 
tificates to virtually every large city and 
area in the country. Big decision awaited 
now is policy one—should new com- 
panies or present operators of fixed-wing 
planes operate helicopter routes? 

*U. S. Air Taxi Operators. Once 
known as “small irregular air carriers,” 
now officially designated by CAB as “air 
taxi operators.” Over 2,000 small op- 
erators fit the CAB definition, but esti- 
mates are that half that number are 
actively engaged in offering air service. 

Big problems are rising costs and 
“how to standardize fares.” Industry 
wants Government to drop the 15% 
Federal Transportation Tax for taxi 
flights with less than 10 people; has 
come up with new zone fares, subject 
to CAB approval; and needs an eco- 
nomical twin-engine plane equipped for 
all-weather flying. 

® Air Freight Forwarders. Licensed 
as “indirect air carriers” by CAB, this 
segment of the industry is plagued by 
two things: (1) lack of sufficient in- 
terest on part of direct air carriers in 
developing consolidated freight shipment 
business furnished by forwarders; and 
(2) operations of forwarder-type or- 
ganizations operating outside scope of 
CAB’s regulatory powers. 

These are the up-to-date complex- 
ities of the vast network which sprang 
up in the 50 years after man made his 
first flight. They are troublesome—yet 
challenging. They reflect the problems 
and globe-shrinking activities of the 
machine which first made history by 
flying 852 feet in 59 seconds. @ @ e 
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Mergers Forge Stronger Lines 


EWER but larger airlines was the 

keynote of commercial aviation in 
1952 as a wave of mergers reduced the 
number of domestic trunk carriers from 
16 to 14 and paved the way for a 
further reduction in 1953. 

At least two more trunk carriers 
could cease to exist as individual con- 
cerns this year. Also one all-cargo line 
and at least one local service carrier ap- 
pear destined to disappear—all as the 
result of current merger deals. 

Gone from the scene following mer- 
gers last year are Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, which merged into Braniff Air- 
ways, and Inland Air Lines, which 
finally was absorbed completely by 
Western Air Lines. As this issue went to 
press, stockholders of Delta Air Lines 
and Chicago & Southern Air Lines were 
about to vote on a merger agreement 
already sanctioned by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Officials looked for C&S 
to be merged into Delta by about May 1. 

Well along in CAB procedural steps 
also is a case which would merge Colo- 
nial Airlines into either Eastern Air 
Lines, under an agreement between the 
two carriers, or into National Airlines, 
as the result of a CAB investigation. 

Thus the Delta-C&S deal and the 
Colonial case could reduce the number 
of domestic trunk carriers to 12 by year’s 
end. a 

Not active at the present time, but 
still on the official files at CAB, are a 
Delta-Northeast Airlines merger agree- 
ment and the complex New England- 
Southern States Merger Case in which 
possible transfer of some of Capital Air- 
lines’ routes to another carrier is in- 
volved. When the Capital-Northwest 
merger boat capsized last year in a storm 
of stockholders’ opposition, the possible 
transfer of CAP’s southern routes was 
relegated to the background by CAB. 

In the local service field one merger 
was completed in 1952 in which Em- 
pire Air Lines became part of West 
Coast Airlines. Another is likely this 
year, under which Lake Central Air- 
lines would be merged into another air- 
line or be taken over by a complete new 
management. 

CAB is now weighing the Lake 
Central situation. An agreement is pend- 
ing under which North Central Airlines 
(formerly Wisconsin-Central) would ac- 
quire LCA. Also in the market are 
Ozark Air Lines and a new corpora- 
tion known as Transport Airgroup, Inc. 

Also pending before CAB and 
slated for action this fall is an investiga- 
tion of a possible merger between 
Bonanza Air Lines and Southwest Air- 
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ways. This was started in January, 1952, 
by CAB. Attempts at a_ voluntary 
merger between the two lines have 
failed thus far and such animosity has 
developed between their managements 
that any voluntary deal appears un- 
likely. 

Perhaps the biggest merger before 
CAB at the present time involves a 
recently-filed proposal under which Slick 
Airways would be merged into The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line to form a giant all- 
cargo airline. Both are operating under 
temporary certificates which come up 
for renewal in August, 1954. They hope 
to complete their merger by October 1, 
1953. Expeditious handling has been 
indicated by CAB, which got procedural 
steps underway this month. 

The Flying Tiger-Slick merger, if 
accomplished, would reduce the number 
of domestic certificated all-cargo lines to 
two—the proposed merged company 
and U.S. Airlines. Originally, CAB certif- 
icated four such carriers—Flying Tiger, 


Slick, U.S. and Airnews. Airnews for 
feited its certificate last year. 

In the irregular carrier field, one bi; 
merger is brewing but the going aj 
pears, at least, uncertain before CAB. Ii 
volved is the so-called “North America 
combine” which embraces Twentiet 
Century Airlines, Trans National A 
Lines, Trans American Airways, Nort 
American Air Coach System, Republ; 
Air Coach System, California Aircra 
Company, and Twentieth Century Ai 
craft Company. 

The “combine” has filed for CA) 
approval of their merger agreement. Bi 
a major enforcement proceeding inst 
tuted recently by CAB’s Office of Ei 
forcement against the group, together 
with the uncertain status of the Larg« 
Irregular Air Carrier Investigation, in 
which airline members of the “combine” 
are applicants, precludes any estimate as 
to how soon, if ever, the merger pro 
posal will be considered by CAB. 

As for CAB, emphasis seems to be 
shifting to trying new route cases after 
almost a two-year lay-off. But mergers 
will still get quick handling. 


Aircoach Growth Breaks More Records 


IR COACH flights of ten domestic 

trunk airlines produced over $100 
million in revenue in 1952—by far the 
greatest year in the brief four-year his- 
tory of scheduled coach operations. 

Last year’s total exceeded by $43 
million the total revenue figure for 1951 
and fell just short of equalling the com- 
bined total for the first three full years 
of scheduled low-fare services. 

However, the new record appears 
destined for a short run as all scheduled 
coach lines indicated substantial increases 
in coach traffic for the early months of 
1953 along with continued expansion of 
services. Predictions are that the present 
year will far surpass record-breaking 
1952. 

Some of the higher points of 1952 
coach statistics, which carriers hope to 
surpass this year: 

® Over 2.4 million passengers paid 
$97.3 million to ride scheduled coach 
flights, as compared with 1.5 million 
passengers in 1951 who paid $56.5 
million. 

® Available capacity was increased 
to 2.9 billion coach seat-miles in 1952, 
or 1.2 billion more than were available 
the previous year. 

® Passenger-miles in coach service 
increased from 1.2 billion in 1951 to 
over 2.3 billion in 1952. 

These were some of the records 
compiled by nine domestic lines which 
operated coach flights throughout 1952, 


plus a tenth carrier, Colonial Airlines, 
which entered the coach field on Septem 
ber 28, 1952. 

On an_ individual carrier _ basis 
TWA moved away out in front of the 
industry in most statistical columns, 
although Eastern Air Lines continued 
to carry the most coach passengers. 
Stepping up its transcontinental sched 
ules and adding new intermediate serv- 
ices in 1952, TWA grossed $24,130,986 
on coach flights, as compared to $11.7 
nillion the previous year. 

Eastern, second, jumped from $13.8 
million in 1951 to $18.2 million for its 
domestic coach services in 1952. Ameri 
can’s revenue increased from $8.1 n 
lion in 1951 to $16 million last ye 
United’s from $4.1 million to $11.2 n 
lion, and Northwest's from $5.4 milli 
to $10.6 million. 

Each of the remaining coach 
riers showed substantial gains in 1 
department (see table page 41). 

Of the 2,417,258 passengers “ 
used scheduled coach services in 19 
over 470,000 rode Eastern, 383,124 ro 
TWA, and 349,847 rode United. S$ 
nificantly, in 1949, the first full year 
scheduled coach operations, the ent 
industry carried only 363,482 coa 
passengers. 

Looking into the future, indust 
and government leaders anticipate 
major expansion of scheduled serv: 
will be in the coach field. 
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Fiscal Year 


Company 


Ended 1952 


Financial Profile of the Aircraft Builders 


1951 


Profit Before Taxes 


Net Profit As 


Profit After Taxes % of Sales 


Backlog of Orders 





1952 1951 1952 


1951 1952 


1951 


1952 


1951 





Beech 
Bell 
Boeing 
Convair 
Cc-W 
Douglas 
Fairchild 
Grumman 
Lockheed 
Martin 
McDonnell 
N. Amer 
Northrop 
Republic 
Ryan 
Temco 


United 
Aircraft 


TOTALS 


Loss 


9-30 $ 
12-3i 
12-31 
11-30 
12-31 
11-30 

~ 12-31 
12-31 


91,036,168 

~ 129,514,375 
739,010,214 
390,997,843 
326,183,643 
522,619,000 
142,023,910 
220,669,671 
12-31 438,122,000 
12-31 143,999,382 
6-30 81,743,306 
9-50 317,198,022 


7-31 187,456,926 _ 


~ 412,235,088 
34,975,214 
55,109,481 


12-31 
10-31 
12-31 
12-31 667,769,234 
$1,900,663,477 


$ 32,897,821 


~ 82,371,336 
357,290,566 
322,157,501 


176,625,380 
225,173,090 


167,677,636 
237,230,000 
68,480,519 
66,623,014 

~ 179,443,376 
89,947,629 
130,440,552 
22,277,175 
37,278,187 


417,211,980 
$2,668,360,478 


$ 4,861,122 
7,104,441 
~ 49,784,449 

16,795,330 
20,897,514 
33,531,000 
~ 10,464,871 
18,398,205 
17,458,026 
"5,808,312 
6,094,392 
20,320,885 
7,485,440 
27,396,000 
2,953,359 
5,174,602 


1,428,457 $ 
4,477 ,369 
19,840,751 
11,550,524 
14,958,216 
18,597,000 
6,197,330 
17,199,751 
9,842,000 
22,520,000* 
6,918 262 
15,221,612 
3,758,053 
8,082,919 
827,604 
2,038,527 


1,692,754 $ 
3,043,441 
14,084,449 
10,426,476 
9,047,514 
10,792,000 
3,148,621 
5,348,900 
9,058,000 
5,808,312 
~~ 3,064,243 — 
7,820,886 
2,420,605 
8,096,001 
878,359 
1,859,602 


17,809,391 
$114,399,554 


51,419,123 
$305,947 ,072 


31,216,605 
$149,634,989 


737,424 °1.85 


1,927,369 2.34 


7,140,751 1.90 
7,750,524 2.66 
6,908,216 2.77 
6,913,000 2.06 
2,222,130 2.21 
5,456,000 2.42 


5,793,000 2.06 


~ 22,178,434" 4.03 
3,291,262 3.74 
6,421,612 2.46 
3,276,053 1.29 
2,934,613 1.96 


402,604 2.51 
1,131,854 3.37 


14,266,667 2.66 
$54,391,815 2.33 


2.24 
2.34 
2.11 
2.20 
3.91 
3.07 
2.95 
3.25 
2.44 


4.90 
3.54 
3.64 
2.25 
1.80 
3.03 


3.42 


$ 


230,364,368 
446,000,000 
1,648,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,840,111,000 
310,000,000 
838,225,000 
1,940,291,000 
650,000,000 
315,818,517 
1,321,000,000 
416,000,000 
1,000,000 ,000 
80,000,000 
276,000,000 


1,460 000,000 


2.04 $14,771,809,886 


$ 185,774, 
369,000, 
1,355,520, 
900,000, 
1,025,000, 
1,635,271, 
249,000, 
673,109, 
1,510,000, 
402,000, 
278,636, 
992,000, 
255,000, 
820,000,' 
41,542, 
124,000, 


1,300,000,' 


$12,115,852, 


Industry Sales Up 111%, Profits Up 42% 


Manufacturers pay out $192 million to the Govern- 


ment; eight hit billion dollar backlogs. 


By Rosert M. LoeBELSon 


it Ipiee AIRCRAFT industry has long 
complained about its low margin of 
profit, industry leaders becoming espe- 
cially vehement when new and higher 
tax rates went into effect in the last half 
1951. Almost without exception, the 
annual reports of aviation firms 

that while sales increased 
rply over 1951, the increase in net 
‘ings was comparatively small, prin- 
lly because of the higher income 


inted out 


\t first glance, a study of the totals 
\7 leading aircraft companies would 
ate that sales jumped 88°, (from 
8 billion in 1951 to $4.9 billion last 
), while earnings after taxes sky- 
eted by 110°. (from $54.4 million 
114.4 million), thus refuting indus- 
laims. 

\ closer examination, however, 
ld reveal the principal reason for 
distortion. In 1951 The Glenn L. 
tin Co, reported a net loss of more 
$22 million but returned to the 





Milestone 


The Wright Company was formed to 
vufacture flying machines. Capital 
ck: $200,000. 

November 22, 1909 
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DC4 type aircraft sold, 102 were to 


black side of the ledger in 1952 with a 
net profit of $5.8 million. With Martin’s 
report deleted from the tabulations, 
the remaining 16 companies had a sales 
increase from $2.2 to $4.7 billion, or 
111°., but their net profits went up only 
42 (from $76.5 to $108.6 million). 

The 1952 financial reports also give 
a good inkling of the growth of the 
industry. In 1951 the 17 companies gave 
the government and various states more 
than $95 million in income and excess 
profits taxes. But by last year increased 
sales and increased tax rates resulted 
in a total tax payment of nearly $192 
million. 

In the aggregate, however, the in- 
dustry did slightly better last year than 
in 1951 in calculating its net profit as a 
percentage of sales, the increase being 
from 2.04°. in 1951 to 2.33°, in 1952. 

The increase in sales was industry- 
wide, not a single company reporting a 
sales decline from 1951. This was prin- 
cipally a reflection of the end of the 
tooling-up period for the defense effort 
and the beginning of large-scale pro- 
duction. But the sales increase was not 
invariably accompanied by a hike in 
net earnings, Grumman, McDonnell, 
and Northrop showing a smaller net in 
1952 than in 1951. 

But increased production involved 
a requirement for more production 


Take the 


would happen 


a 


workers; every company reported more 
men (and women) on the payroll when 
fiscal 1952 ended. All in all, employment 
by the 17 companies involved went from 
390,018 to 473,259 during the fiscal year. 

Backlogs also kept going up, rising 
from a total of $12,115,852,503 to $14, 
771,809,886, despite the increased de- 
liveries of aircraft and engines. This in- 
dicates that the industry's 
customer, the Defense Department, 
which for 85-90°. of all in- 


dustry sales, was placing orders faster 


principal 
accounts 


than aircraft companies were delivering 
the finished product. 

Eight companies in the industry re- 
ported backlogs in excess of $1 billion, 
with Douglas and Lockheed pushing the 
$2 billion mark. Actually at least two 
additional companies had aviation back 
logs of over $1 billion, but General 
Electric and General Motors do not 
separate their aviation orders as such. 
There are numerous other companies 
with aviation backlogs running into the 
hundreds of millions, e.g., Ford, West 
inghouse, and Kaiser-Frazer. eee 





Milestones 


Largest peacetime order for fighter 
aircraft and equipment, totaling $14,- 
443,196, awarded by the War Department. 

July 1, 1938 
eee 

The aviation industry backlog 
throughout the United States reaches $2 
billion. 

September 26, 1940 
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TRADITIONAL Douglas lines are characteristic of this jet transport model which 
United Air Lines recently disclosed. Industry speculation is that it is the Douglas DC-8. 


“Big Squeeze” On: Plane Orders Off 


Introduction of scheduled jet service prompts “wait 
and see” attitude, piston plane sales curtailed. 


T HAPPENED in the fall of 1952. 
There was an abrupt change of pace. 
Suddenly the equipment orders, orders 
which the manufacturers and the rest 
of the aviation industry had come to 
think of as “normal,” virtually stopped. 
This was the lull before the storm. 
The storm had been brewing for many 
months, even years, and now it was near 
at hand. All through the first half of 
1952, as in every year since the end of 
World War II, the aircraft companies 
kept adding new records to their past 
accomplishments. More deliveries accom- 
plished than in any peace-time year. 
More sales. Higher and longer backlogs. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, for in- 
stance, announced orders for 66 new 
DC-4A, DC-6B, and DC-7 type aircraft 
in the first six months of 1952. In the 
second half this dropped to 13, and to 
date this year it has been only eleven. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announced 
only 15 L-1049 sales all during 1952. 
This year the record is only 10 sales 
to date. 

Things are no better for the twin- 
engine aircraft manufacturer. Consoli- 
dated Vultee sold 37 Convair 340’s in 
the first six months of 1952, only 11 in 
the second six months, and only 10 so far 
this year. 

The storm is here. And the great 
wind of this storm is generated by the 
thrust of the jet engine. 

If 1952 produced little in the way 
of decisions as to how to meet the jet 
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threat, it must have made one strong 
impression on American transport manu- 
facturers: you can’t sell piston-engine 
planes indefinitely. 

Things were going along very 
smoothly for American transport builders 
for a while. Then the door closed, as 
airlines who were admittedly not ready 
for jets began to wonder if it might not 
be a good idea to watch developments 
before committing themselves to millions 
of dollars worth of piston-engine equip- 
ment. 

“Big Squeeze” 

The “big squeeze” is on in earnest 
as far as U. S. manufacturers are con- 
cerned. The old cry was that the de 
Havilland Comet series were not eco- 
nomical airplanes (although there is con- 
siderable argument as to how econom- 
ical the Comet III will be) and that the 
British lead was not a lead at all. This 
no longer applies. 

Aside from the Comet III argument, 
de Havilland and Vickers-Armstrongs 
are going ahead with two projects which 
are being watched with great interest 
by the world’s airlines—the Comet IV 
(which will probably have a different 
name) and the V.1000 (formerly VC-7). 

These are big planes with the proper 
passenger capacity requirements; they 
should be economical planes, if the 
highly-touted Rolls-Royce Conway en- 
gine comes even close to its specifica- 
tions; and they will be in a speed cate- 
gory (575 miles per hour) which will 


allow of no improvement because of 
the excessive power demands of the 
transonic speed realm. 


Even Boeing Airplane Co., which 
jumped into a lead over its American 
competitors, is not in too strong a posi 
tion. Boeing’s Model 707, or Project X, 
is competitive more with the Comet III 
than with the two larger British planes, 
although it will probably have a greater 
passenger capacity. 


The two planes will fly about th 
same time—mid-1954—but Boeing’s 
plane so far is a one-shot prototype, 
aimed primarily at the military tanker 
market, while the Comet III will be a 
production airplane. And if Boeing has 
an edge in economy of operation (which 
is not certain) it may be offset by the 
initial cost. The Comet III is being 
offered for £700,000 (about $2,000,000); 
Boeing has quoted no price, but con- 
sensus is that it will run about $4,000, 
000. 


Initial cost is not usually the most 
important factor; but in this case it 
might be, as airlines seek an interim 
plane to gain valuable operating ex- 
perience. 


Price is one of two major advan- 
tages the American manufacturer must 
concede to the British; labor in England 
will always be (as far as can be seen 
now) much cheaper than American 
labor. If anything, the trend is toward 
an increase in the disparity. And labor 
is a large percentage of the cost of any 
airplane. 

Unique Engine 

But there is perhaps a more im- 
portant factor. In the Conway engine 
the British have a powerplant designed 
especially for transport aircraft; it is not 
a military hand-me-down. 

The U. S. has two major engines 
which meet the power requirements fi 
the larger (185,000-200,000 pound) 
transports which will follow the Com« 
III: the Pratt & Whitney J57 (and i 
successor, the J75), and Wright Aer 
nautical’s J67 Olympus. These, howeve 
are primarily military engines, with go 
fuel consumption characteristics b 
with the accent on military performanc« 

The Conway has a limited range | 
which it is superior to other engines, be 
cause of its by-pass design; at 500-60) 
miles per hour, it offers a specific fue 
consumption rate better than any know 
engine development. But this is the 
speed range in which any jet transpor 
now on the drawing board will operate 

In the transport market, real profit 
lie only in capturing the broadest pos 
sible market. Thus, it is essential 
capture the foreign airlines as well a 
the domestic. This is demonstrated i: 
Douglas’ case: in mid-1952, with 4! 
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DC4 type aircraft sold, 102 were to 
foreign airlines. 

But when Douglas, or any other 
American company, gets around to 
marketing a jet transport abroad, it will 
find many doors already closed by com- 
mitment to British planes. It is sig- 
nificant that every one of the airlines 
which has bought Comets to date is 
now operating American-built equip- 
ment. 

All these factors combine to make 
the bind tighter for the American manu- 
facturer—and add to the indecision. 

The squeeze also extends to the air- 
lines. Virtually every airline operating 
internationally is, or soon will be, faced 
with Comet competition. Fifty-six 
Comets have been ordered; they are 
spread thin, but they blanket the globe. 

Pan American’s action in ordering 
three Comets (with options for more) 
is probably the most startling develop- 
ment, but other, less heralded converts 
are no less important: Air France, 
Canadian Pacific, Air India, Qantas, 
Panair do Brasil, LAV. 


Take the trans-Adantic situation. 
Pan Am and British Overseas Airways 
Corp. are scheduled to start Comet III 
operations in 1956; Air France will 
probably follow. Where does this leave 
TWA, KLM and SAS? Can they ignore 
the propellerless competition and op- 
erate their piston-powered airplanes 
forever? If not forever, when do they 
join the jet ranks? The longer the 
period of indecision, the longer the loss 
of trafic and prestige. 

U. S. domestic airlines can, for the 
moment, take a breather on the jet 
question. There is no competition. But 
it could happen here. Air France, for 
instance, would probably not be op- 
erating Comets this year had not Union 
Aeromaritime de Transport, the inde- 
pendent airline, forced its hand. 

The same thing could happen in 
the U. S. National Airlines already has 
an agreement with Canadian Pacific 
Airlines whereby CPA would turn 
over its Comet IA when it receives de- 
livery of its Comet II’s, should National 
decide to go ahead with the idea. What 


would happen if National actually 
started operating the Comet between 
New York and Miami? Regardless of 
economic factors, such a move could 
extend the “big squeeze” to domestic 
airlines. 

National, admittedly, might run 
into certification problems with the 1A. 
But it doesn’t have to be National, 
and it doesn’t have to be the 1A. It 
could be any airline with the Comet 
III. Someone may get tired of waiting 
for 1960 (the year upon which every- 
one seems to be agreed is the earliest 
date for U. S. jet service) and jump 
the gun. The squeeze would be on. 

. o ” 





Milestone 


First commercial passenger service 
with jet aircraft initiated by British Over- 
seas Airways flying de Havilland Comets 
from London to Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

May 2, 1952 
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CS DE bbbawestnduneus 4 D.H. Ghost Turbojet Submerged 36 44 105,000 490 July 27, 1949 Completed 1,740 
WOE EE “adddadsuneensbucd 4R.R. Avon 3 Turbojet Submerged 44 115,000 500 Feb. 16, 1952 1953/54 2,300 
No production 
AVRO Jetlinmer ........... 4 R.R. Derwent Turbojet Submerged 4 60,000 450 Aug. 10, 1949 planned 1,250 
Vickers Viscount ......... 4 R.R. Dart Turboprop Submerged 48/62 52,500 320 July 18, 1948 1953 1,000 
Armstrong Whitworth No production 
MEE snecredcdauinenacd 4 AS. Mamba Turboprop Submerged 26/31 47,000 280 Apr. 10, 1949 planned 1,130 
Bristol Britannia 100 ....4 Bristol Proteus Turboprop Submerged 63/93 140,000 355 Aug. 16,1952 1954 4,300 
No production 
Convair Turboliner ...... 2 Allison T38 Turboprop Submerged 40/50 41,800" 310 Dec. 29, 1950 planned 1,550 
No production 
nders Roe Princess ...4 Bristol Proteus Turboprop Submerged 105/300 315,000 380 Aug. 22, 1952 planned 5,500 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Havilland Comet III ..4 R.R. Avon 16 Turbojet Submerged 58/76 145,000 500 1954 1956 2,700 
ers Viscount 800 ..... 4 R.R. Dart Turboprop Submerged 66/82 65,000 312 1954 1955 1,100 
4 AS. Sapphire or 
ily Page HP-97 ...... Bristol Olympus Turbojet Submerged 96/150 200,000 550 1954 1956 57 3,000 
a 4 Allison T40 Turboprop Submerged 150/175* 150,000* 350+ Late 1953 
cheed C-130A ......... 4 Allison T56 Turboprop Submerged Cargo 133,000" 390° Late 1953 3,000 
150- 
eee 4 P&W J57 Turbojet Pod 60 /80 175,000* 530-550 July 1954 Mid-1956 
Se EE eikakwessas 4 R.R. Avon 16 Turboprop Submerged 70 125,000 455 1955 1956, 57 750 /1550 
cheed R7V2 ........+. 4 P&W T34 Turboprop Submerged 105 150,000" 390° Aug. 1953* 1955 3,000 
Re Se ascccences 4P&W TH Turboprop Submerged 200 200,000" 350* Mid 1953 
Wr Ge adécssatenses 2 Allison T38 Turboprop Submerged 40/50 41,800 300-350 ? ? 1,550* 
4 R.R. Conway 
De S cedeicckene (by pass) Turbojet Submerged 100/150 200,000 575 1955 1957 3,000 
PROJECTS (Estimated figures) 
243 @ 
S@ MG-19A ......cccces 2 Allison T38 Turboprop Submerged Cargo 63,000 10,000 ft ? ? 1,000 
4 R.R. Conway 
(by pass) or 
OE 2 dekh ndukdasansen Bristol Olympus Turbojet Submerged 100/150 200,000 575 1956 1958 3,000 
ve Gee -cacacsened 4 RR. Turbojet Submerged 100/150 200,000 625 1956 1958 3,000 
P&W J57 or 
Wright J67 Fuselage 2,500- 
RE Ge dbvecosk saws (Olympus) Turbojet submerged 100/120 200,000 550/600 ? ° 3,000 
4P&W J57 or 
Wright J67 2.500- 
eee (Olympus) Turbojet Pod 68/100 200,000 550/600 1957 1958 3,000 
tannia 200/30 ......... 4 Bristol Proteus Turboprop Submerged 83/123 150,000+ 355 1954 1955 4,800 
PE St sk ndcccsbonct 2 R.R. Dart Turboprop Submerged 28 31,950 246 1955 1956 500 
stimated 
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She J resident drove 


That tradition marks a business where the customer 


The phone call came through long after the plant 
closed, and all but the executive staff had gone home. 
That was over six hours ago. Now, it was midnight on 
a dark and lonely mountain road. 


One more curve in the endless series of uphill turns. 
Then the headlights picked up the small airstrip . . . 
the crippled plane . . . the anxious looking men wait- 
ing in front of the hangar. 


Airwork was delivering an overhauled engine 
to a customer in trouble. The president drove the 
truck over 200 miles that night. Like every man in the 
company, he was taking his place in Airwork’s tradi- 
tion of Personal Service to the customer. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


iH—_P « WA 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


ihe TRUCK 


and his needs will always be important. You may 
never face an emergency as grave as that one. But 
the same interest and care will be ready to serve you, 
whether you need an engine, an engine accessory - 

or just an engine part. 


Some of these days you will see a cream and blue 
Bonanza marked “Airwork Corporation”. Talk to the 
men with it. Talk instrument grouping, ILS approaches 
. . . do some hangar flying. 


You'll see why so many pilots and plane owners 
— people like yourself — are switching their engine 
and accessory overhauls and exchanges to Airwork 
— the company of, by and for pilots. 


Aiirwork 


CORPORATION 
MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK MIAMI ° WASHINGTOR 


ed AMERICAN AVIATIO! 





Investment in Aircraft Accessories, Engine Accessories, Communication 
and Navigation Equipment in the Past Two Years 








PERCENT OF CORPORATIONS 
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INVESTMENT 


Profile of Multi-Million Dollar Market 


More than 5,000 corporate users have invested over 
$30,000,000 in aircraft and equipment. survey reveals. 


By Lots C. Puimtmus 


bbe NEW INDUSTRY of corpora- 
tion aircraft is growing to propor- 
tions that could make it the third largest 


yment of the aviation group, an 


\MERICAN AVIATION survey reveals. 


The real test for this group comes 
July when the excess profits tax prob- 
ly will be allowed to die, since corpora- 
m aircraft have long been believed to 
a convenient way of obtaining fairly 
ye tax exemptions. But, according to 

of the respondents to the survey 

corporation-operated aircraft are 
initely not a luxury, but have proved 
ir value and become a necessary tool 
business. One per cent of the group 
eried felt it to be partially a luxury; 
y 18°. felt it fell definitely into the 
ury category. 

The survey has ascertained that 

e are 5,383 companies and com- 
cial organizations operating approxi- 
ely 7,500 aircraft. Of this total, it is 

nated that 634 companies are operat- 

1,295 multi-engine planes, supple- 
ited by 310 single-engine aircraft. 

remaining 4,749 companies operate 
sle-engine equipment only for a total 
ipproximately 5,895 machines. 

For the purposes of a clear picture 
the field, the group can be divided 

two segments since investment, op- 
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eration, and utilization vary between the 
single-engine and multi-engine groups. 

While the single-engine aircraft op- 
erators are by far in the majority, the 
multi-engine operators have higher in- 
vestments, greater potential, and higher 
utilization. 

® The 634 companies in multi-en- 
gine operation have invested $19,020,000 
in aircraft and equipment 
projection of expenditures of survey par 
ticipants, and in 1951 and 1952 spent 
$22,495,000 on aircraft and engine ac- 
cessories, radio and navigation gear. 


based on 


* The 4,749 companies engaged in 
single-engine operations expended $61,- 
737,000 on aircraft and equipment 
initially, but the lesser sum of $9,498,000 
on accessories during 1951 and 1952. 

Although other estimates of the size 
and utilization of corporation fleets were 
higher, AMerican Aviation’s figures are 


still impressive: during 1952 the 1,295 
multi-engine aircraft flew about 600,000 
hours and the single-engine planes 
clocked in about 1,241,000 flight hours, 
bringing the total for the group to 1, 
841,000 hours. 

The median annual hourly utiliza 
tion in the twin group was registered in 
the 450-to-549-hour range, into which 
23.9°., of the group falls. The second 
highest group, representing 19.8°., flew 
between 350 and 449 hours, and the 
third highest group of 17.3 hit the 
higher 550-t0-649 range. 

A small group 2.9°., went over the 
850-hour mark, with 0.4°. going 
the 1500-hour point. 


over 


The greatest utilization achieved by 
the single-engine companies was 150 to 
249 hours, reported by 27.2 of the 
respondents, with the 
category of 250 to 349 claimed by 21.2 
The third highest group representing 
19.8 
and 149 hours a year per plane. 


next highest 


reported operating between 5 


Accessory Purchases 


In expenditures on accessories and 
communication and navigation equip 
ment, 43.9°. of the multi-engine users 
responding spent between $15,000 and 
$49,999 in the with 
22.4°., having invested less than $14,999 
and more than $5,000; 6.6 went as 
high as $75,000 to $149,999 and 1.4 
went over $250,000. 

Forty per cent of the single-engine 
group reported spending between $1,000 
and $4,999, with a small 2.3°. going over 
the $15,000 figure. Less than $1,000 was 
spent by 34.2 


past two years, 


It is interesting to note that when 
the entire group was queried on whether 
they planned to expand, eliminate, re 
duce or retain their current status, 1] 
of the single-engine respondents plan on 
eliminating their aircraft operation en 
tirely, while only one per cent of the 
twin-engine group had such plans. Fifty 
nine per cent of the multi-engine owners 
plan on expanding their fleet, and 54 
of the single-engine owners want to ex 
pand, with 34°, and 31 
satished with the number and kind of 
equipment they have. Only 6°, and 4 
stated that plans were under way to re 


’ respectiy ely, 


duce the operation. 





What is a Corporation Aircraft User? 


(Survey of this group by American Aviation was based on the following definition: ) 


Business organizations using company owned aircraft as vehicles 
of transportation, not for hire, but for their own passengers and cargo 
in the same manner in which they would use automobiles, trains, 
buses, airlines, and boats. This specifically excludes the sole operation 
of commercial, industrial, agricultural, and charter flying services, 
which have long been identified as segments of business flying. 








The entire group, because of the 
slowdown in civilian aircraft production, 
has had to rely heavily on the used and 
surplus market for aircraft. In 1952, 
51% of the aircraft purchased were used, 
two per cent military surplus, and 47%, 
new. In 1951, 53% were used, three per 
cent surplus, and 44°% new, which re- 
flects the civilian production slowdown 
after Korea. The story from 1946 
through 1949 was a different one, when 
the new market outweighed the used 
and surplus sources. 

The respondent group on which 
this analysis is based included 1,024 com- 
panies, of which 847 operate 1,028 single- 
engine aircraft only and 177 companies 
operate 280 multi-engine aircraft, sup- 
plemented by 137 single-engine planes. 

In this group, 76% of the entire 
group own only one aircraft, 159%, own 
two, and six per cent have three planes. 
Four or more aircraft are operated by 
three per cent of the corporate aircraft 
owners, with 13 companies operating 
fleets of four; six operate five-plane fleets; 
four operate six-plane fleets; two have 
seven-plane fleets. One company each 
operates, respectively, nine planes, 14, 
and 15; two companies report 16-plane 
fleets each; one company, believed to be 
the largest, boasts 18. 

In this large user group the fleets 
are in the main twin-engine, and in 
two cases, four engine, supplemented by 
single-engine equipment. 


Big Build-up 

The biggest build-up of company- 
operated aircraft occurred in 1952, when 
purchases of 411 aircraft were reported. 

The previous year saw the purchase 
of 300 planes; 1950, 219; 1949, 102; 
1948, 102. Prior to 1946, only 18 aircraft 
were reported purchased. 

This group is operating 19 different 
types of multi-engine aircraft, ranging 
from the wartime Douglas A-26, Lock- 
heed Lodestar (one of the three most 
widely used models), the PV-1, the first 
Twin Cessna and the DC-3 (most popu- 
lar of the medium sized corporation trans- 
ports) to DC-6B’s, DC4’s, and Convair 
240’s. 

The smaller twins are the Beech- 
craft, Twin Navion, and Aero Com- 
mander. The British de Havilland Dove 
is becoming more and more popular 
among the group. 

Thirty-four single-engine plane 
types are in service, including the Boeing 
Stearman, Curtiss P40, Republic Seabee, 
the Vultee BT124, and the Spartan 
series, up to the newer models put out 
by Cessna, Piper, and Beech. 

In this group the Bonanza is most 
widely used, followed closely by. both 
the Ryan and North American versions 
of the Navion and the Cessna 170. 

Newly designed equipment is of the 
utmost importance to both segments of 
the group, though needs of each vary. 
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High initial costs and high operating 
costs are the main objections to all cur- 
rent models. 

While 76% of the single-engine 
group and 66% of the twin owners re- 
ported being satisfied with the equip- 
ment they are currently operating, there 
is a need belt for improvements. 

The single-engine users would like 
to see a small four- to six-place twin, 
for which the majority of the “unsatis- 
fied” group are willing to pay between 
$25,000 and $35,000. Reasons given are 
increased safety (the most important fac- 
tor to the entire group), improved per- 
formance for night operation and mar- 
ginal weather, and higher speed. 

For those satisfied with just one en- 
gine, increased speed and longer range is 
still desired. For such improvement the 
majority of the group—36%,—would be 
willing to pay from $8,000 to $15,000. 

The multi-engine group desires are 
more varied. Some of the larger owners, 
operating the medium transports, want 
pressurization and speeds as high as 300 
mph. Twelve per cent of the multi-en- 
gine group responding are willing to go 
over $200,000 for such a plane. 

Some in this larger group have 
found that smaller twin-engine equip- 
ment would suffice for their needs. 

All like the Aero Commander, 
Twin Beech, and Twin Bonanza, but 
feel the price tags are too high for them. 

Conclusions drawn from this are 
that the greatest market lies in the small 
twin, such as is being planned by Cessna, 
if the price is kept to the mark, and the 
twin Piper Apache, which goes into pro- 
duction in June. 

Maintenance and operations budgets 
are very difficult to pin down among 
the group. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
single-engine and 40°% of the twin- 
engine companies report no particular 
budget set aside for either. 





Corporation Aircraft Annual Hourly Utilization Graph 
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Thirty-six per cent of the single- 
engine users set aside under $5,000 for 
operations, 30°/ claim the same amount 
for maintenance, with 39° alloting the 
“under $5,000” figure for both. 

The reports of the twin-engine 
group are even more indefinite. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the entire 
group, however, report that all mainte- 
nance is sub-contracted to fixed-base op- 
erations and overhaul firms. The multi- 
engine users are more inclined to handle 
their own maintenance. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the 7°%.who reported doing 
their own maintenance are multi-engine 
users. Sixty per cent of the 15°, who 
reported doing some maintenance, while 
subcontracting overhauls, are 
multi-engine operators. 


major 


Safety is definitely the keynote of 
the corporate group. While 93% of th« 
multiengine group report bein 
equipped for all-weather flying; onl) 
74°% actually fly under IFR condition: 
In the single-engine category, 60°, re 
port carrying IFR equipment, but on! 
27°% make use of it. 

The equipment is installed as ii 
surance, and evidently the investme: 
pays off. Result of this extreme cautic 
is a reported 0.14 fatalities per 100 mi 
lion passenger-miles. 

Corporation or executive flying ha 
definitely been proven to be a separat 
non-competitive entity. Because of th 
feeling, no conclusions have been con 
pared to scheduled airline operation 
Utilization is different, as are the pro 
lems and equipment needed. This fie 
is a growing one, and one to be reckon¢ 
with as a new market by aircraft, engin 
accessory manufacturers—partic 
larly as the defense effort slackens. 
new market has definitely been create 


and 
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This plane flies to the moon and back..every day 


ndreds of rugged, dependable Beech- 
ft “Twins” serve business all year 
g. It’s estimated that these company- 
1¢d Beechcraft Executive Transports 
i combined distance equal to a trip 
he moon and back every day. 


eyal Canadian Air Force Expeditor. 


ech “Twins” will serve for pilot and navi- 
uon training, and communications work. 


Passes ta = i = 


Management men rely on this sound- 
proofed, superbly comfortable plane for 
the best of reasons: Its wse saves them 
money, Cuts travel-time as much as 75 per 
cent. These men take field trips they 
formerly “passed up’’—coming and going 


at their convenience. They personally sell 
distant customers, solve problems on the 
spot. Investigate. Typical costs, operating 
data on request from your Beechcraft 
distributor or write Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Revenuec (——— 


1951 Mail Pay Compared 
to Federal Taxes 


The domestic trunk airlines _re- 
ceived $36,435,383 for carrying the mail 
in 1952, and paid the government $49,- 
230,890 in taxes, according to an 
AMERICAN AvIATION compilation from 
CAB reports. 

The study revealed that mail pay 
was only 4.7°% of 1952’s total operat- 
ing revenues, a drop of almost one per- 
centage point from the 5.6°, of 1951. 
In 1950, mail pay was 8.8°4, while in 
1940 it came to 26°. 

Seven of the carriers paid more in 
taxes than they received in mail pay— 
American, Delta, Eastern, National, 
TWA, United, and Western. The Big 
Four (AA, EAL, TWA and UAL) 
accounted for over $40 million of the 
tax total. In 1951, they paid over $48 
million, 

The local service lines last year 
received 49.4°, of their revenues from 
mail pay, compared with 52.6°. in 
1951. Their tax payments were almost 
the same for the two years—$399,610 
in 1952 against $399,275 in 1951. 


DOMESTIC TRUNK AIRLINES 


Revenues 
ederal 
Income Tax 


—8é 
Se> 
o 

Bor 


Mail 





American . $182,229,129 $ 7,787,782 $13,643,511 
Braniff .... 22,822,491 897,274 
Capital .... 40,395,703 1,016,843 
Colonial ... 5,567,045 899,410 
C&S 14,244,566 972,813 680, 
Continental 10,204,661 1,116,174 446,135 
Delta 28,088,468 1,027,191 2,766,080 
Eastern ... 111,162,963 2,422,859 
Mid-Conti- 

nent® ... 6,765,588 1,098,463 
National .. 27,121,437 727,177 
Northeast . 7,099,454 1,177,265 
Northwest . 36,455,154 1,656,800 1,115,000 
TWA ...... 112,209,380 4,969,838 6,012,334 
United .... 153,894,834 9,946,228 12,103,000 
Western ... 18,173,589 719,266 1,596,637 


TOTALS .. $776,434,462 $36,435,383 $49,230,890 








LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


Allegheny rig 3,755,016 $ 1,944,820 
Bonanza . 1,343,473 694,7 
Central ... 1,790,690 

Empire; .. 909,486 

Frontier .. 4,837,419 


1,299,397 
194,151 907,151 


2, 

3,223,078 1,681,541 
3,007,577 2,163,091 
4,507,265 1,278,919 
4,300,982 

3,103,188 

2,883,069 1,031,734 
2,734, 

1 


ae 1,640,806 
West Coast ,641, oH 552,511 
Wiggins... 316,423 289,180 


TOTALS .. $ 41,847,578 $20,687,064 $ 399,610 








* Mid Continent up to Aug. 15 
+ Through July 31, 1952 only—Empire 
merged with West Coast 
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Revenues & Expenses 











Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues 
Airlines 1952 1951 1952 1951 


American $156,611,141 $137,683,090 $9,506,777 $7,353,634 
20,433,520 15,254,677 588,448 464,159 

ioe 35,817,651 34,064,248 966,201 1,119,595 

Caribair 858,364 696,183 33,128 28,728 
c&s 12,397,203 9,978,331 325,784 220,441 
Colonial 4,415,766 3,801,918 62,533 37,676 
Continental 8,479,960 6,290,960 210,280 146,625 
Delta 25,041,854 22,358,416 907,796 765,540 
Eastern 103,444,574 87,224,599 1,338,917 1,062,647 
Hawaiian 3,169,328 2,982,363 522,192 346,103 
MCA? 4,957,480 7,180,152 96,243 138,806 
National ewan 23,818,194 22,596,971 1,207,837 1,070,961 
Northeast 5,570,123 5,535,763 112,998 106,770 
Northwest oes 32,027,193 26,237,636 1,152,863 924,262 
Trans Pacific 1,264,065 960,618 41,241 18,585 
TWA 98,925,088 83,184,168 3,289,962 3,010,458 
; 123,067,087 95,209,193 5,471,536 4,399,611 

Western! 16,250,201 13,687 ,904 291,353 208,327 





TOTALS 676,548,792 574,927,190 26,126,089 21,422,928 





* Figures do not include operations of local service route 106 operated by Braniff Airways 
since Braniff-MCA merger effective August 16, 1952, but include operations of former MCA 
trunk routes since merger date. 


Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues 
Airlines 1952 1951 1952 1951 





American pu dnadinat . oa $4,318,200 205,255 $420 492 $354,872 
a shee ceaws , 6,058,203 £895,172 364,056 370,218 
cé&sS& (eien tieben 2.706,760 2,205, 307,549 201,379 
Colonial oe tes en : ‘ 1,564,856 .706,3 16,899 9,620 
Eastern . = , jont : ze 6,231,659 3,668 ,2: 113,989 71,294 
National we bewdengen : 1,636,965 855,36 47,108 65,660 
Northwest 9,771,133 3,955,125 2,886,166 2,738,759 
Panagra ‘ 12,254,117 11,343,863 1,095,068 ‘ - 
Pan American : 
Latin Amer Re rakes 47,051,106 45,002,697 7,875,782 8,039,599 
err re 48,463,326 40,155,825 5,348,945 4,666,857 
PD seakees a seetiene¥e 24,178,766 19,861,565 3,103,207 3,162,992 
Alaska ° os 3,921,376 3,598,244 1,372,066 1,267,363 
DE: ctetegaiuiehawede seeds . 36,366,608 31,223,957 3,517,685 2,973,343 
United 7,100,301 5,914,693 226,942 150,343 


TOTALS 211,622,476 184,591,719 26,690,864 24,062,299 





‘Pan American’s figures for 1952 are preliminary 


Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues 
Airlines 1952 1951 1951 


Allegheny' $1,643,091 $1,839,762 a 
Bonanza 612,397 400 552 $13, 465 $7,196 
Braniff? 243,143 6.323 : 
Central iseéeeenece oa 367,721 249,255 13,075 5,073 
Empire* — 269,033 407,654 neil ; 
Frontier ceewaeee 1,711,487 1,418,127 117,275 83,520 
Lake Central 295,913 281,294 ; . —— 
MCA‘ oe 351,526 501,609 6,264 10,562 

ak 5,593 19,854 . 
Mohawk* nites canes 1,153,784 989,994 22,145 21,305 
N. Central’ 1,470,536 860,598 hina ; 
Ozark aoe 805,597 462,633 ‘ ; 

és 3,087,249 2,604,954 53,855 38,849 
Pioneer ' sane 2,849,924 2,287,053 69,134 56,331 
Southern 1,181,779 948,026 ‘ ‘ 
Southwest ; 1,727,621 1,452,523 48,788 47,805 
Trans-Texas 951,675 871,646 34,060 23,750 
West Coast* 1,023,247 640,262 20,855 15,100 

19,822 23,382 44 





ED .cetieees 19,771,138 16,259,178 405, 239 309,489 


Hel. Air Serv. 
Los Angeles 
N. Y. Airways® 





1 Formerly All American Airways. Change in name was effective February 10, 1953. 

* Figures cover operations of local service route 106 operated since August 16, 1952, by Braniff 
Airways as result of Braniff-MCA merger. 

% Figures are through July, 1952, only. Merger between West Coast Airlines and Empire Air 
Lines was effective August 4, 52, 
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Domestic Trunk Lines 


Express Revenues 


1952 


1951 


Mail Revenues 


1952 


1951 


Total Operating Revenues 


1952 


1951 








Revenues & Expenses 





Total 
Operating Expenses 


1952 


1951 


Net Operating Income 


1952 


1951 





$3,988,212 
420,631 


355,670 
48,430 
85,012 

432,676 

1,650,341 
54,428 
65,785 

224,990 

100,117 

673,680 

8,404 
2,701,417 
3,766,674 

252,100 


15,915,493 


$3,279,692 
361,547 


267,091 
39,124 
60,521 

421,010 

1,808,615 

112,365 

105,441 

174,124 
98,221 

647,938 

6,302 
2,703,446 
3,537,732 

194,013 


14,824,950 


$7,787,782 
897,274 
1,016,843 
156,667 
972,813 
899,410 
1,116,174 
1,027,191 
2,422,859 
559,187 
1,094,299 
727,177 
1,177,265 
1,656,500 
208,522 
4,969,838 
9,425,292 
719,266 


36,834,659 


$6,680,182 
1,320,779 
1,175,957 
207,387 
1,202,976 
831,559 
1,189,352 
998,067 
2,244,575 
308,993 
1,334,450 
1,087,092 
1,519,980 
3,988,445 
126,325 
5,366,667 
6,887,757 
1,211,975 


37 682,518 


$182,229,129 
22,822,491 
40,395,703 
1,107,042 
14,244,566 
5,567,045 
10,204,661 
28,088,468 
111,162,963 
4,402,844 
6,336,102 
27,121,437 
7,099,454 
36,455,154 
1,843,853 
112,209,380 
145,904,451 
18,173,589 


775,368, 332 


$157,768,744 
17,763,677 
38,702,493 
989,792 
11,826,791 
4,793,394 
8,120,975 
25,312,732 
94,158,530 
3,851,460 
9,006,270 
26,093,204 
7,366,859 
32,594,207 
1,370,263 
96,689,176 
112,659,627 
15,664,166 


664,732,360 


$155,652,431 
21,519,151 
38,376,165 
1,054,621 
12,805,475 
5,726,872 
9,442,093 
24,273,475 
97,154,703 
4,186,611 
6,080,498 
23,472,338 
7,392,355 
37,208,987 
1,786,403 
98,297 488 
119,841,579 
15,233,789 


679,505,034 


$128,038,172 
15,409,296 
34,993,348 
894,759 
10,909,913 
4,998,811 
7,377 068 
20,675,101 
74,675,718 
3,764,606 
8,475,971 
20,645,977 
6,977,584 
30,391,614 
1,407,157 
83,217,308 
92,728,367 
13,067,039 


558,647,899 


$26,576,698 
1,303,340 
2,019,538 
52,421 
1,439,091 
—159,827 
762,568 
3,814,993 
14,008,260 
216,233 
255,604 
3,649,099 
—292,901 
—753,833 
57,450 
13,911,892 
26,062,872 
2,939,800 


95,863,289 


$29,730,572 
2,354,381 
3,709,145 
95,033 
916,878 
—205,417 
743,907 
4,637,631 
19,482,811 
86,854 
530,299 
5,447,227 
389,275 
2,202,593 
36,894 
13,471,868 
19,931,260 
2,597,127 


106,084,550 





t Figures for MCA are for period from January 1 through August 15, 
1952 


between Braniff and MCA was effective August 16, 


Apri 


International Airlines 


Express Revenues 


1952 


i951 


U. S. Mail Revenue 


1952 


1951 


Figures include operations of former subsidiary, Inland Air Lines, Inc.., 
9, 1952 


Total 
Operating 
1952 


1952, and do not include operations of local service route 106. Merger 


which compant 


Revenues 


1951 


was dissolved and cperations merged with 


Total 
Operating Expenses 


1952 


1951 


WAL on 


Net Operating Income 


1952 


1951 





$2,337 


16,873 
€8,373 


&7,853 


$3,496 


29,422 
70,575 
1,055,653 


1, 1,150, 146 


$30,229 
2,033,219 
1,435,882 
59,876 
233,433 
8,177 
5,110,219 
2,501,651 


10,416,250 
12,628,530 
11,467,053 
1,362,680 
3,568,170 
520,936 


51,376,305 


$123,315 
2,068,410 
1,853,267 
172,913 
310,412 
39,821 
3,899,470 
2,107,265 


7,227,000 
13,685,551 
11,098,518 

1,035,760 

9,013,659 

676,871 


53,213,232 


$5,115,385 
8,778,264 
4,614,504 
1,685,796 
7,416,531 
1,738,627 
19,199,233 
17,309,546 


69,790,755 
71,734,202 
41,118,466 
7,028,469 
48,337,028 
7,990,383 


311,857,189 


$4,998,554 
7,592,795 
4,410,139 
1,929,160 
4,160,875 
2,014,322 
16,602,067 
16,143,266 


64,801,539 
63,806,550 
35,965 666 
6,170,117 
48,094,183 
8,566,068 


285,255,301 


$5,308,316 
10,109,101 
3,507,706 
1,669,086 
5,490,211 
2,160,839 
16,939,720 
15,730,499 


72,569,535 
69,964,110 
35,825,425 
6,562,216 
47,504,762 
9,725,649 


303,067,175 


$4,820,971 
7,708,387 
3,461,945 
1,639,707 
3,472,166 
2,441,220 
15,744,423 
14,484,514 


65,079,734 
62,948,299 
29,573,979 
5,395,679 
42,980,329 
9,970,389 


269,701,742 


$—192,931 
1,330,837 
3.798 

5.710 
26,320 
212 

9,513 

047 


78,780 
1,770,092 
5,293,041 

466,253 
832,266 
1,735,266 


8,790,014 


$177,583 
115,592 
948,194 
289,45% 
688,708 
426,898 
857,644 
658,752 


278,195 
858,251 
6,391,687 
774,438 
5,133,854 
1,404,321 


15,553,558 





TWA’s mail revenues based on temporary rates for both years 


Local Service Airlines 


Express Revenues 


1952 


1951 


Mail Revenues 


1952 


1951 


Total Operating Revenues 


952 


1951 


Total 
Operating Expenses 


1952 


1951 


Net Operating Income 


1952 


1951 





$70,577 
5,107 
4,323 
6,459 
9,075 
26,994 
26,756 
6,971 
25,593 
55,861 
27,778 
39,520 
21,847 
37,230 
23,718 
12,817 
13,976 


417,244 


$62,770 


356,741 


$1,944,820 
694,720 
4,164 
1,493,827 
346,527 
2,900,934 
949,225 
179,723 
121,648 
907,151 
1,681,541 
2,163,091 
1,278,919 
1,295,337 
1,859,104 
1,031,734 
1,640,806 
552,511 
289,180 


21,334,962 


$1,875,361 


1,656,862 
924,632 
1,080,986 
1,628,492 
789,131 
1,652,239 
651,084 
314,679 


18,851,965 


lelicopter Mail Services 


516,256 
460 667 
56,507 


510,801 


$3,755,016 
1,343,473 
260,342 
1,790,690 
641,980 
4,837,419 
1,299,397 
552,127 
127,435 
2,194,151 
3,223,078 
3,007,577 
4,507,265 
4,300,982 
3,103,188 
2,883,069 
2,734,653 
1,641,711 
316,423 


42,519,676 


523,221 
463,066 
56,507 


$3,857,936 
1,055,348 


1,356,843 
1,075,608 
4,104,653 

957,945 

812,093 

401,056 
2,265,290 
2,097 ,607 
2,150,888 
3,653,417 
3,601,892 
2,627,902 
2,390,964 
2,630,692 
1,355,988 

344,052 


36,7 740,174 


511,673 
389,305 


$3,874,344 
1,386,583 
368,000 
2,115,385 
649,569 
4,693,274 
1,349,128 
620,192 
151,462 
2,120,860 
3,307,674 
2,884,709 
4,328,400 
4,690,540 
3,256,651 
2,740,413 
2,701,256 
1,938,432 
295,852 


43,472,724 


437,294 
481,189 
126,342 


$3,733,212 
1,038,781 
1,624,914 
1,041,257 
4,159,376 
1,131,435 
936,660 
380,188 
1,598,345 
2,108,061 
2,287,313 
3,407,524 
3,365,944 
2,750,492 
2,352,265 
2,602,485 
1,171,867 


35,995,084 


398,728 
321,786 


$—119,328 
—43,110 
— 107,958 
—324,695 
—7,590 
144,146 
—49,731 
—68,065 
~24,027 
73,291 
—84,596 
122,868 
178,865 

— 389,558 
—153,463 
142,656 
33,397 

— 296,721 


$124,724 
16,567 


—268,071 
34, ase 
—54,723 
—173,490 
—124,567 
20,868 
666,945 
—10,454 
—136,425 
245,893 
235,948 
-122,590 
38,699 
28,207 
184,121 
39,087 


745,090 


112,947 
58,519 





are through August 15, 1952, only, and cover operations of local service route 106 (see footnote No. 2 above) 
- Airlines terminated its local service operations May 15, 1952, due to non-renewal of certificate by CAB 
u Robinson Airline Corp. Change in name was effective August 23, 1952 
= Wisconsin Central Airlines. Change in name was effective December 16, 1952 
* between West Coast Airlines and Empire Air Lines was effective August 4, 1952, West Coast being the surviving company 
operations October 15, 1952. 


27, 1953 





Selected Airline Expenditures, Year 


Passenger 
Food Passenger tising 
Assets Expense 


Total 
Company 


Ended 


Other 
Adver- 
tising 


Other Adver- 


Supplies Space and Oil 


Aircraft 
Engine Fuel Servicing Employ- 


Sept. 30, 1952 


Shop 
Annual Average 
Payroll Wage 


Supplies ment 





$2,014,955 
164,299,464 
722,992 
24,472,085 
19,204,237 


Allegheny 


625,558 
1,014,239 
11,645,262 
2,975,062 
6,364,874 


20,576,254 
114,116,793 


2,937,001 
493,348 
507,197 
534,173 


Hawaiian 
Helicopter A.S. 
Lake Central 
Los Angeles 
Mid-Continent! 


1,532,252 
21,153,536 

1,676,757 

5,204,171 
42,208,475 


Mohawk 
National 
North Central 
Northeast 
Northwest 


1,485,271 
21,130,192 
Pan American 199,075,625 
Atlantic 
Latin American 
Pacific 
Alaska 
Non-divisional 


2,266,019 
5,530,968 
1,673,392 

326,907 
8,104,625 


1,088,472 
1,921,399 
145,019,308 
784,579 
1,165,148 


Southern 


TWA 
Trans-Pacific 
Trans-Texas 


151,029,664 
16,377,742 
1,768,535 
224,711 


1,017,295,532 
890,170,248 


818,250,898 
720,176,728 


Year ending 9/30/51 
Year ending 9/30/50 
Year ending 9/30/49 


$1,680 
4,435,171 
1,360 
799,618 
968,510 


2,743 
2,177 
535,233 
219,118 
194,200 


645,548 
2,095,462 


21,897,837 


18,213,250 
12,966,923 
13,007,374 


$468,392 
22,881,669 
143,099 
4,118,086 
5,561,290 


$4,844 
888,937 
3,322 
133,526 
196,585 


$49,214 
1,974,115 
13,320 
531,576 
1,073,043 


$9,984 
972,662 
5,053 
349,804 
218,119 


113,590 
228,292 
2,384,834 
883,343 
1,285,732 


11,288 
7,122 
124,677 
57,844 
106,233 


1,699 
1,074 
61,489 
48,459 
15,783 


10,927 
19,524 
239,568 
112,243 
127,212 


267,916 
648,506 
7,450 
29,638 
76,392 


3,485,391 
14,497,410 
142,118 
1,230,200 
628,898 


92,083 
464,757 


578,733 
1,316,678 
5,047 
144,456 
11,910 41,289 
397,985 

20,101 

137,773 

24,324 

1,101,126 


10,849 


276,164 
3,539,064 
338,720 
768,004 
6,844,761 


346,898 


9,760,826 
8,781,696 
5,445,386 


51,687 
16,504 

2,531 
21,744 


563,130 
916,038 
451,927 
1,462,843 


99,625 
90,448 

3,578 
58,731 


29,622 
27,009 
1,554,569 
40,353 
53,257 


458,434 
328,090 
18,973,619 
180,973 
375,161 


22,819 
49,968 
1,741,881 
7,1 
24,362 


16,446,059 
2,033,724 
193,547 
29,565 


1,319,637 
336,052 
13,105 
1,240 


15,020,997 
13,819,277 


13,168,903 
12,029,097 


1,420,665 
138,520 
28,689 
1,385 


142,031,792 
118,164,952 


104,722,385 
93,195,538 


10,140,265 


8,876,800 
7,582,445 
6,761,838 


4,978,993 


4,160,177 
3,465,601 
3,599,919 


458 

15,287 
16842 

4,048 


$1,832,637 
70,572,512 

763,344 
17,563,748 
18,544,938 


$4,001 
4,616 
4,530 
4,339 
4,323 


$29,328 
1,147,908 
10,606 
243,488 
289,641 


506,511 
941,987 
6,559,639 
3,258,144 
3,959,054 


7,261 
31,921 
156,672 
36,496 
72,978 


225,360 
510,488 
4,642 
42,711 
32,635 


11,238,846 
41,525,557 


8,227,074 
2,478,348 


2,368,748 
210,240 
703,330 
232,104 


15,955 
4,925 
4,819 
1,698 

32,555 


1,093,595 
10,177,515 
1,875,707 
3,787,478 
27,120,325 


18,838 
152,571 
20,745 
51,417 
555,353 


1,413,406 
3,881,547 


25,248 


20,515,793 
28,065,334 
15,212,896 
2,235,482 
7,943,772 


2,196,513 

2,175,861 

885,040 

627,020 

1,403 5,777,124 
468 
351 
14,398 
239 
350 


1,797,257 
1,582,128 
65,631,288 
946,747 
1,437,729 


876,355 
129,232 
4,316 
1,696 


13,191 
1,621 
339 

32 


62,570,984 
7,723,227 
1,470,291 

136,650 

7,622,037 105,509 469,767,459 

388,774,587 

319,840,489 

295,538,928 


5,418,898 
4,458,499 
4,963,265 


94,357 
81,070 
78,915 





1 Braniff and Mid-Continent merged in 
to Aug. 15, 1952. 


August, 1952. Combined assets and employment data are shown under Braniff. Other MCA figures ar 


*Empire and West Coast merged in August, 1952. Combined assets and employment data are shown under West Coast. Other Empire figure 


are to July 31, 1952. 


NOTE: U. S. Airlines did not file statistics with CAB for the period covered. 


Airline Assets Top $1 Billion for First Time 


The U. S. scheduled airlines—do- 
mestic trunk, local service, international 
and overseas—topped the $1 billion 
mark in assets at the end of the 12 
months to September 30, 1952, and their 
total employment went over 100,000. 


Highlights of the 12 months: 


® Assets reached $1,017,295,532, a 
gain of 14.3°4 over the year ended Sept. 
30, 1951. 


52 


* Total employment was 105,509, 
up 11.8% over the 94,357 figure of the 
previous year. The industry’s average 
wage was $4,452 against $4,120, an 8' 
increase, while annual payroll rose 20.89, 
to $469,767,459. 


® Gasoline and oil cost the airlines 
$142,031,792, compared with $118,164,- 
952, a 20.2% increase. 


*Shop and _ servicing supplies 


showed a big jump, up 40.6% to $7 
622,037. 


* The airlines spent $21,897,837 
feed their passengers (up 20.2%) a1 
another $4,978,993 for other passeng 
supplies (up 19.694). 

* Payments for advertising spa 
reached $15,020,997, an 8.6% gain, wh 
other advertising costs totaled $10,14' 
265, up 14.2%. ee 
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seein iain 
“Scenic Santiago, Chile, is a fairy-tale city. 
Here we're standing in front of the marvelous 
Carrera Hotel. Our rooms in this hotel looked out 
at a skyline of snow-capped peaks.” 


“Buenos Aires came as a com- 
plete surprise. It is big and 
beautiful, the third largest city 
in the Americas. And the steaks 
are out of this world!” 


“In Lima, we lived at the luxurious 

Country Club, which is open to tourists. 

We played golf mornings, went sight- 
seeing afternoons. The city has the leisurely charm of 
Old Spain. And due to the cool Humboldt Current, the 
temperature averages 70°.” 


Au our vacation dreams came true in restful 


aI Ar - 
a TOS | 


and its so quick and easy to get there when you fly 


PANAGRA’ 


@ When you fly Panagra’s short route to South America, 
you have a choice of two top-notch services. 





Deluxe El InterAmericano, only daily DC-6, or thrifty 
El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, Panagra’s U.S.Sales Agent. 
Miami to Panama over PAA’s route 
Coupon below, plus 25, will bring 
you a gold mine of information about 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Panama. “How 
to get the most out of your trip to 
South America” contains data from 
nterAmericano has an air all its own that makes you Pan American’s travel book, “New 
‘ry special. The ‘Fiesta Lounge’ flight is the fastest 
commercial air service. Be sure to take Panagra’s 
0k with you. You'll find it’s a priceless he!p.” 


Horizons,” plus other useful facts. 


Pan American-Grace Airways, Dept. A 

Chrysler Building, New York 17. N. Y 

Enclosed find 25¢ (c or ma) ; 
fact-filled book on South America 


RUENOS AIRES 


American. Crcee Hinnye PAMAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 








Common Denominator 
of all LINK 
Electronic Equipment... 


INFINITE 


As aircraft behavior at sub-sonic and 
super-sonic speeds becomes more and more 
complex, the need for thorough 
on-the-ground flight training becomes ever 
more vital to the success of the 

Air Training Program. At the same time 
the simulation of these complex flight 
conditions demands infinite precision. 


Link Electronic Equipment simulates 

with infinite precision every power and 
aerodynamic factor that influences take-off, 
flight and landing . . . speed, direction, 
rate of climb, effect of fuel consumption 
on trim, flight position, deviation and 

a host of others. 


This infinite precision is built into all 

Link Electronic Equipment. Link Jet Trainers 
operate with the dependable certainty of 

the simplest mechanism. Yet they duplicate 
exactly the “in air” conditions of today’s 

most advanced aircraft. 




















AVIATION, INC. 


BINGHAMTON N.Y 


LINK invites employment applications from engineers and draftsmen. 




























GET THE COMPLETE STORY 
ON WORLD'S 240 AIRLINES, 
WITH NEW DENSITY MAPS 


AUTHORITATIVE, COMPREHENSIVE—WORLD 
AIRLINE RECORD, 1952 is the only source that 
gives you complete traffic, operational, and 
financial data for each of 240 scheduled air- 
lines, including Russia's. 

400 INFORMATION-PACKED PAGES with 
maps, charts, pictures, exhaustive analyses of 
every airline—many heretofore unpublished 
facts 

FOR YOUR EASY COMPARISON, data for 
each airline is presented under these headings: 











I—Routes 2—History 
3—Management 
4—Operating and 
Traffic Analysis 
5—Seasonal Chart 
6—Income Account 
7—Inc. A/C Analysis 
8—Balance Sheet 
9—Capital Ratios 
10—Summary 
EXCLUSIVE 
BONUS FEATURE! 
@New Service Density 
show you at a glance 
importance of traffic 
on each segment, in- 
cluding all non-stop 
routings 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 
SEND NO MONEY! 








Roy R. Roadcap & Associates, Publishers 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 

S wom "AIRLINE RECORD for 10 
jays’ free 1 10 days | will re 











~@s SPEEDY SEZ 


THANKS 


for your cooperation with 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 


that has helped us become the 


LEADER IN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRFREIGHT 


Air cargo service to 88 principal 
foreign destinations 










Our volume enables us to pass 
along savings to the shipper and 
attract more volume for the air 
carrier. 


SHIP VIA AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 


“We've been alive since 
NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE’ 


Air Express International Agency, Inc 
44 Whitehall Street, New York, N..Y. 


New York International Airport 
Olympic 6-5220 















Houston 
Chicago 
New Orleans los Angele 
San Francisco 


Newark 
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The Worlds 
Most Modern Air Fleet 


the world’s first and largest international airways system. now* offers you 


Air France, 
the world’s most advanced aircraft. New compound-thrust engine “Super-Constellations” to Europe! 
New turbo-prop Vickers “Viscounts” on intra-European routes! New all-jet De Havilland 


“Comets” from Europe to Africa, Near East, Middle East! 


For speed and luxury unsurpassed, fly AIR FRANCE. 


“The Parisian luxury service from N. Y., Boston and Montreal to Paris — gateway 


to the world. “Fie Aanitian Choecial ” . .. famous non-stop overnight flight 


—_—~ from New York to Paris. Extra fare. “Zounist Cferoice” by Constellations, 


the most powerful in tourist service to Europe. 






— 


oss WES AIR FRANCE 


The WW World wide Ainfing 
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*Summer schedule 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 
AIR FRANCE: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Washington, D.C., Bogota, Caracas, Havana, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico 





Danger Signal: Supply Outstrips Demand 


Drop of 2.5% in domestic load factors cuts rev- 


enues $10 million; international slump next? 


By Gotcu & CRawForD 
Planning Consultants 


BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY: 

a new milestone passed by the U.S. 
certificated air carriers during 1952. For 
the first time total operating revenues 
of the domestic trunkline, international 
and local service carriers topped the $1 
billion mark with $1,130 millions re- 
ported. 

But total operating expenses also 
exceeded $1 billion, reaching $1,026 
millions. Net operating income before 
taxes was thus $104 millions, off 15° 
from the $122 millions record high 
racked up in 1951. Airline earnings dur- 
ing 1952 may nevertheless be charac- 
terized as good to excellent. 

There were no spectacular shifts or 
developments in financial results during 
the year. Unit revenues and costs varied 


use of the lower fare aircoach services. 
Cost per available seat-mile also dropped 
slightly from 3.74¢ in 1951 to 3.71¢. 

The $10 millions decrease in net 
operating income is thus primarily at- 
tributable to a drop of 2.5 percentage 
points in passenger load factor from 
69.5°, in 1951 to 67.0°, in 1952, illus- 
trating the sensitivity and leverage of 
this “how-goes-it” indicator. 

The airlines characteristically pro- 
duce their highest relative earnings when 
demand keeps up the pressure on supply. 
During 1952 demand, measured in terms 
of revenue passenger miles, increased 
18.5 Supply, expressed in available 
seat-miles, went up 22.9 Demand 
pressure was thus eased. 

If supply, boosted by the introduc- 
tion of additional new flight equipment 
during 1953, continues to outstrip de- 
mand, further reduction in load factor 
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The Money Last Year 
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International Lines ............ 
Local Service Lines (deficit) .. 


Operating Incomes 
(Before Taxes) 


$95,863,000 
8,790,000 
(953,000) 
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$103,700,000 











little from the preceding year’s exper- 
ience, and should hold close to present 
levels in 1953. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s “General Passenger Fare In- 
vestigation” could of course bring about 
reduced unit revenues; but a Board de- 
cision in this proceeding before the close 
of calendar 1953 is unlikely. 


Domestic Trunks 


Net operating income of the trunk- 
line carriers was $96 millions in 1952, 
$10 millions and about 10° less than in 
1951. Revenues improved 16.6%, but 
were accompanied by a 21.6°, increase 
in expenses. 

Unit results did not vary smpor- 
tantly from 1951 experience. Yield per 
revenue passenger mile was off slightly 
from 5.55¢ in 1951 to 5.51¢ in 1952 
despite the $1.00 per head terminal 
charge fare increase, reflecting increased 
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and net income will follow. This in- 
dustry trend will bear watching, perhaps 
more than any other. 

Income taxes will lop about $50 
millions off the trunklines’ net operating 
income, leaving a net “take home” 
profit of $46 millions. This represents a 
profit margin (profits-to-sales ratio) of 
5.9°., which is quite in line with the 
going rate for service industries. 

The reported investment base of the 
trunks allocable to domestic operations 
is on the order of $400 millions. Indi- 
cated return on investment was accord- 
ingly 11.5 

The trunkline operators continue to 
depend less and less on the Post Office 
Department as a source of revenue. The 
1952 revenue dollar contained only 4% ¢ 
of mail pay. Air mail was carried at 
53.9¢ per mail ton-mile. It was 60¢ in 
1951. Mail is now moving on the trunk- 


lines at less revenue per ton-mile than 
is collected from passengers. 


International 


Preliminary data indicate that U.S. 
International and- Overseas carriers ex- 
perienced a sharp 43.5°, drop in their 
1952 net operating income of $8.8 mil- 
lions compared with the 1951 net of 
$15.6 millions. 


Passenger revenues were up 14.6 
over 1951, maintaining approximately 
the same rate of increase experienced 
during 1951. But revenues from all other 
sources, amounting to $100 millions, 
failed to register any gain over 1951. In 
crease in total revenues was thus only 
9.3°. better than the 1951 level, while 
12.4°., higher. 

Yield per revenue passenger-mile 
dropped moderately from 7.0¢ in 195] 
to 6.9¢. Expense per available seat-mile 
increased slightly from 6.17¢ in 1951 to 
6.20¢. Revenue passenger load factor 
moved from 60.3°. in 1951 to 62.8 
but this improvement in passenger traffic 
was more than offset by the standstill in 
revenues from other sources, and_ the 
relative increase in expense. 


e xpen ses were 


U.S. mail pay for the international 
carriers, at $51.4 millions, for 1952 was 
somewhat lower than the $53.2 millions 
reported in 1951, and revenue per mail 
ton-mile dropped from $2.42 to $2.33. 
Mail pay accounted for 16.5¢ of the 
1952 revenue dollar. In 1951 it had 
represented 18.7¢. 


Local Service 


After successful 
porting modest amounts of operating 
income, the local service carriers re 
corded an operating deficit of just unde 


$1 million during 1952. 


two years of re 


Passenger revenues were 21.6 
better than 1951 results, and total operat 
ing revenues 16.0°% better. But operat 
ing expenses jumped 20.7 whicl 
more than cancelled out the improve 
ment in trafic. Load factor, at abou 
38°, was virtually the same as in 1951 


Total mail pay, reported at $21. 
millions, was $2.5 millions higher that 
the $18.8 millions reported in 1951, bu 
revenue per «mail ton-mile droppe 
slightly from $23.85 to $23.37. And mai 
revenue as a percentage of total revenue: 
also decreased slightly from 51.2 to 
50.2 Retroactive adjustments whic 
will follow the numerous local servic 
mail rate proceedings pending may, < 
course, alter importantly the above r 
ported figures. << -— < 
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Revolution in 1952: World Coach Network 


With first steps behind them, international carriers 


move closer to tourist service for world market. 


By Sir Wittiam P. Hivprep, 
C.B., O.B.E. 
Director General IATA 


N PREVIOUS YEARS, these annual 
resumes in American Aviation of 
the status of the international air trans 
port industry have tended to deal with 
the __ statistics of 
past accomplish- 
ments. The im- 
portant develop 
ments in the indus- 
try at the moment, 
however, are ones 
for which we have 
hopes, rather than 
figures. 
The past year 
has had important 
results for the 67 airlines of some forty 
odd countries who are joined in this 
voluntary association and who lift 95 
of the world’s scheduled international 
trafic. They carried about 32,000,000 
passengers during 1952 (an increase of 
3,000,000 over 1951) and _ performed 
140,000,000 ton-miles of cargo transport 
(25,000,000 more). 

While complete statistics are not 
yet available, we have every reason to 
believe that they performed this service 
with a higher degree of economy and 
eflciency and with at least slightly im 
proved results for their stockholders. 

However, the most important 

which the industry accomplished 
ig the past year was the decision 
t in motion this month a moment- 
third step in the accomplishment 
revolution in air transport—one 
h brings the airlines and the 
les they serve within sight of tour- 
lass travel throughout the world. 
The first steps in laying the 
ndwork for the concept of two 
fares on the world’s airlines 
taken in the Americas and within 
French Union and proved that, 
r certain operating and economic 
itions, at least, tourist fares were 
lly feasible. 


Hildred 


s ol 


Che second step, taken through the 
\ Trafic Conferences, applied the 
st_ concept to the key route of 
whole international — pattern—the 
h Atlantic. 

lo experiment on this route re 
ed courage. In the structure of to- 
s network, any change on _ the 
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North Atlantic is almost immediately 
reflected on other routes, some of them 
on the other side of the world, while 
the competitive interests of many com- 
panies in its rich and steadily flowing 
trafic pose many other problems. 

Tourist fares on the North Atlan 
tic had only been in operation for six 
months when the member airlines of 
IATA resolved in their trafic confer 
ences at Cannes last November to in 
stitute tourist services in Europe and 
the Middle East this spring and to ex 
tend them gradually around the world 
by the spring of 1954. 

In those six months, tourist service 
on the North Atlantic had apparently 
justified the expectations of the air 
lines that a vast new market, of pas 
sengers who had never before flown 
overseas, would be opened up. The 
year-end statistics have further strength 


ened this feeling. Even though opera 
tions were greatly curtailed for the first 
month by an oil refinery strike in the 
United States, the 11 North Atlantic 
airlines carried 38°. more passengers 
in the months of May through Decem 
ber of 1952 than they had during the 
same months of 1951, and 55°% of the 
340,000 who flew in those eight months 
took tourist accommodation. 

Now we are about to out 
the next step. Tourist services enter into 
operation in Europe and the Middle 
East under somewhat different circum 
stances. On the North Atlantic, the 
speed of an airplane gives it a con 
siderable advantage over surface trans 
port. Air transport over the sea cannot 
yet compete with the cheapest steamer 
fare, but with the added factor of an 
immense comparative time-saving, air 
line tourist can compete with 
the cabin class of the steamships and 
draw a vacation traveler who 
would never have the time to visit be 
sea. 


prov e 


service 
sort ol 


tween continents by 





World Aijir Traffic 


Pas- 
sengers 
Carried 


Pas- 
senger- 
Miles 


Miles 
Flown 


Average 
number Average 
of pas- distance 
sengers flown 
per per pas- 
aircraft senger 


Mail 
Ton- 
Miles 


Cargo 
Ton- 
Miles 





millions 


1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1937 


1 044 
988 
890 
836 
789 


24 544 
21 375 
16 963 
14 478 
12 987 
11 744 

876 


45.0 
39.9 
31.2 
26.5 
23.5 
708 21.0 
165 25 
INCREASE OR 


DECREASE BETWEEN 


(number) (miles) 
23.5 547 
21.6 536 
19.1 544 
17.3 546 
16.5 552 
16.6 559 

5.3 350 





178 
160 
143 


§23 
602 
518 
390 128 
286 114 
187 88 
n.a. n.a 


YEARS 





6% + 13% + 
11% + 28% + 
6% + 18% + 
6% 13% + 
1947-48 + 11% 12% + 11% 
1947-52 + 47% + 114% + 109% 
1937-47 + 329% + 740% +1240°; 
1937-52 +532% +1700% +2701 


15% 
26% 
17% 


11% 


1951-52 
1950-51 
1949-50 + 
1948-49 + 


9”% 2" 
13% —1 
10% 1% 
5% —1 
1% — 1¢ 
42% — 2 
+60 
+56"; 


+ 4% 4 
4 16°, 4 
+ 33% + 
+ 36° + 
+ 53% + 


11% + 
12% + 
12% + 
13% + 
30% 

+103°% + 
n.a. +-213% 
n.a. +343 


+ 233% 
n.a. 
n.a 





n.a. means not available 
Exclusions: China and USSR 


The continuing growth of air traffic 
throughout the world is shown in the 
statistics tabulated above, which were 
compiled by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; the figures for 1952 
are estimated, 

Domestic and international 
uled air carriers transported 45 million 
passengers in 1952, against less than 40 


sc hed 


Souce: ICAO 


increase 
1951 


1951. The rate of 
slowed up considerably between 
and 1952. The total number of 
sengers carried increased by only 13 
between 1951 and 1952, against a 28 
increase between 1950 and 1951. A 
similar change was shown in passenger 
miles (15 against 25°.) and 
ton-miles (4° against 16°). 


million in 


pas 


cargo 














In Europe, distances are shorter. 
SSS 
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into a triangle smaller than that of the 
three cities of New York, Chicago and 
Miami in the United States. The air 
lines cannot, in many cases, fly a serv 
ice that is quicker and more convenient 
when the journey is timed on a door 





to-door basis. 
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problem of cheap fares in Europe. 
Whereas on the North Atlantic ther 
will always be a sizeable amount o 
trafic which will fly at any cost be 
cause there is no competing means o 


transport anywhere near as fast, speed 
means a good deal less in Europe. 
Thus price becomes the main new 
dynamic factor in an expansion of air 
traffic, and that price must be closely 
competitive with surface transport. 





Basing themselves on this expec 
tation, the airlines in Europe have 
undertaken a conversion of | services 


to tourist Of erations on a scale unprec 
edented in the history of international 
civil aviation. 


America’s Oldest Airline Inaugurates DC-6B Service Tourist From Now On 


As of the beginning of April, first 
class services continued only on a few 





WESTERN Western first took to the skies on April 17, 1926, routes, where the density of traffic was 
-“f< flying the Los Angeles-Las Vegas-Salt Lake City air so high as to justify catering to the 
AIR LUNES mail route. The fleet then consisted of five open needs of passengers who are willing t 
sia cockpit, two-passenger Douglas M-2 biplanes. A pay more for de luxe service. On the 
converted motion picture studio was used as the first hangar. At majority of European routes, however, 
the close of 1926, the airline had carried 209 passengers with a tourist operations will be the only typ 
perfect safety record. Western continued to grow and progress. of air transport from now on. 
Three 12-passenger Fokker tri-motors were purchased in 1928 for 1: 
. =p lo all intents and purposes the ai 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco route. And the airline adopted . : =f 
lines serving Europe are establishing 


revolutionary practices such as serving free meals aloft .. . 
‘ ’ - “ ‘ a new price level which is based or 
limousine service . . . a string of 37 weather-reporting sunielen enmiiiiesn anil ant aim Gon din 
° e,* . ) Ss oO ) « ¢ Clas 
stations between the two cities . . . two-way radio _ 
systems. As far back as 1928, Western was granted 













A particularly noteworthy featur 


radio wave lengths for 11 of its planes. Today, of the new European fare structure 
Western flies to 44 cities in 12 western states and however, is the extension of off-peal 
Canada. Its fleet of DC-4's and Convair-Liners and night flights and the _possibilit 
was recently joined by five big, luxurious of quoting lower tourist fares on thes 
DC-6B’s for service on the Pacific Coast—all off-peak services. Whereas the touris 


fare on the North Atlantic is made pos 
sible largely by increasing the numbe 
of seats in the aircraft and reducing th 
unit cost of carrying a passenger 0! 
a given journey, the necessary econ 
mies are achieved in Europe by highe 
utilization of aircraft. 


Bendix* Radio equipped. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Whether tourist fares will give th 


Bendix 


anticipated jet assist to European al 
I T *uste | ‘ — a {[4, traffic statistics still awaits the proof « 
oe FUSteG RAMe In experience. We may not know for pe! 


haps another year whether this pri 
1s sufficiently low to attract the ext 
business or sufficiently high to be ec 
nomically sound. And the experienc 
VHF Transmitters ¢ H. F. Transmitters ¢ Radio Control Panels « Ant * Indicators ¢ Automatic | of the year may very likely prove 
Radio Compasses * Marker Beacon Receivers * Announcing Systems * VHF Communication and be at least somewhat confused, for t! 
Navigation Receivers ¢ Inter-Communication Systems ¢ H. F. Receivers * Ground Controlled Approach re hangeov er of service on a system 
Landing Systems ¢ VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems. complicated as that of Europe and wit 
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present fleet resources of the air- 
s concerned has not been easy and 
il continue to be difficult for some 
e to come. 

Nevertheless, the auguries are 
id as this new service starts, and, in 
event, the tide of tourist class will 

on eastward through the Orient 
| across the Pacific. 

Short range prophecy can some 
times have disastrous results for a liv 
ny prophet, and any estimates of the 
success of the next steps would be haz 
ardous. However, we can say that the 
problems involved in fitting tourist 
services to the air routes east of Europe 
will probably tend more to resemble 
those of the North Atlantic: beyond 
Rome, the advantage of the speed ol 
fered by the aircraft increases rapidly, 
perhaps more so even than over the 
Atlantic. 

At the same time, the farther east 
one goes, fare reductions are likely to 
become the more necessary in order to 
bring the price of air transport within 
the reach of the lower average income. 

Once the ring of tourist fares is 
forged around the world, we shall be 
able to assess strictly the results of this 
revolution. 


Larger Economic Base 


\lready the first fruits of North 
\tlantic experience indicate that the 
najority of passengers are flying on 
tourist services. If we can duplicate this 
result elsewhere, as seems entirely pos 
sible, the economic base of the inter 

mal air transport industry will have 

changed. The fortunes of airlines 
be founded, not on the rich pas 

, r, or the expense account pas 

the movie star, the diplomat, 
captain of industry, but on the 

e man and woman of the world. 

hall be closer to being a medium 

ss transport as an industry, rather 
na tew routes. 

: . then, there is a revolution in 
ss, it is worthy of note that it 
en a bloodless one, thanks to that 

ro ss of fair and voluntary coopera 

tween competing companies and 

: iments which finds its expression 

] its mechanics—in the Interna 
\ir Transport Association. 

\TA is not and cannot be any 
than the sum total of agreement 
n its 67 member companies. The 
is involved in reaching agree 
m tourist fares, in their earlier 
application, and their more re- 
nd sweeping context, were in 
vays the most difficult and stren 
1 the history of IATA. In_ the 
sult, however, tolerance, good 
| ind a lively appreciation of pub 

onsibility brought agreement. 
eee 
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Enjoy Real Airline Communications 
with the 


Powerful TA-18BB 


TRANSMITTER 


As required by the new Scheduled Airlines’ “520” Specifications of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., the new TA-18BB operates on 360 VHF 
channels with output of more than 25 watts under 

all conditions. This power output and frequency 

coverage was prescribed after many years 

of experience in VHF communication in 

America’s scheduled airline industry. 


Control of all assigned channels be- 
tween 118 and 136 megacycles shows actual 
frequency instead of channel letters or 
numbers . . . eliminates conversion chart. 


Write for further details. 


_Genaix Radio 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of Lu, 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND Send” 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Canadion Distributor: Radio Engineering Products, Ltd., 4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec 














“CABRAVELLE 


MEDIUM RANGE TWIN-JET 
AIRLINER 


BRINGING TOGETHER 
A FULL RESOURCES AND EXPERIENCE 
OF BOTH 


ETES NATIONALES 


BGNs AERONAUTIQUES. 
- SUD-EST 


ENUE MARCEAU - PARIS (8°) 


SUD-QUEST 


AY MOND-POINCARE - PARIS (I6*) 
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BRISTOL BRITANNIA shows new jet pipes, designed to increase power of turboprops. 


Jets Reshape Airline Competition Abroad 


Comets and new tariff agreements both play part 
in changing competition on international scene. 


By Antuony VaANpDYK 


ITH the introduction of new tariffs 
and a new prime mover—the jet 
the international air transport scene 
started to undergo two profound changes 
in 1952. This period of transition will 
last only a year or two as far as the fare 
concerned—within a year 
fares will be effective on most 
he world’s international routes— 
ts length as regards turbine equip- 
is a matter for speculation. 


program is 


tourist 


Che first phase of the International 
ransport Association’s tourist fare 
am and the first scheduled service 
transports started the same week. 
the first week in May reduced 
went into effect on the North 
ic and de Havilland Comet oper- 
were inaugurated by British Over- 
\irways Corp. on the London- 
iesburg route. 
despite the almost inevitable slight 
n first-class traffic, the Atlantic 
fares were voted a success by 
members and it was decided to 
' tourist service to the great major- 
he world’s air routes. This month 
fares became effective within 
and to the Middle East; in 
r they will be available to Pakis- 
dia, Ceylon and between Europe 
outh Africa. By April, 1954, they 
in effect on trans-Pacific routes 
as between Europe and the Far 


he tourist program has found its 
est sponsors among the operators 
1 a position as far as equipment is 
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concerned to take care of the additional 
demand anticipated from the reduced 
fares. Two of the greatest supporters of 
tourist service have been Air France and 
Pan American World Airways, the two 
largest international carriers. Both started 
tourist services on certain routes several 
years before the full IATA program 
came into effect. 

The big companies have not been 
the only ones to pioneer cheaper air 
travel. Shortly after the war Aer Lingus, 
the Irish airline, introduced reduced 
fares for travel at “off-peak” times be- 
tween Dublin and points in Britain. 
Moreover, two British independents, 
Airwork and Hunting Air Transport, 
recently began promoting cheaper travel 
to colonial territories with a “colonial 
coach” service from England to East 
Africa operated with unpressurized twin- 
engine aircraft. 

The relationship between fares and 
equipment is a problem which is caus- 
ing a little disunity within IATA. Re 
gional carriers using older aircraft are 
naturally not too happy that they must 
charge the same fares as those for travel 
in the more modern equipment of long- 
distance operators. Passengers between 
Cairo and Basra, for example, under- 
standably prefer the Lockheed Constella 
tions of BOAC, KLM, Qantas, and PAA 
to the slower unpressurized equipment 
flown by Misrair, the Egyptian flag air 
line, and Iragi Airways over the same 
route at the same fare. 

One solution to this problem lies in 
the hands of the governments of coun- 
tries where the local carriers are losing 


business to foreign carriers using superior 
equipment. This involves the restriction 
of Fifth Freedom rights, frequencies or 
capacities of the offending foreign car 
rier through a revision of the bilateral 
air transport with that car 
rier’s country. 

There is a current trend for some ot 
the less developed countries to realize 
that the air agreements that they con- 
cluded shortly after the war with the 
more important nations are not serving 
the best interests of their carriers. 

India is an example of such a coun 
try—the Indian government very recently 
requested talks with the United States 
lor the reported purpose ol imposing re 
strictions on U, S. carriers serving India. 


agreement 


this nature a na 
and 


In discussions of 
tion whose airline does not serve 
does not wish to serve the other country 
is naturally at an advantage. Thus a 
big airline of a small country may have 
difficulty in obtaining (and keeping) 
trafic rights in a country whose airline 
is not interested in serving the former. 
An example of such an airline is KLM, 
which serves (or wishes to serve) almost 
every country in the world; in negotia 
tions involving air agreements to further 
the interests of KLM, the Dutch govern 
ment is at a disadvantage in that few 
carriers desire to serve Holland. 

These political considerations have 
undoubtedly increased the interest of a 
number of airlines in schemes put for 
ward for discussion by the Council of 
Europe, the embryo European parlia 
ment. Although unrealistic in view of 
the strong national sentiments in Europe, 
the proposals have centered around the 
establishment of a huge single airline 
and, although unrealistic in view of the 
strong national sentiments in Europe, 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP., 
LINDEN, N. J. 


A World Leader In Engine And Aircraft Rebuilding 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. Specializes In Aircraft Engine 
& Accessory Overhaul, Maintenance And Repair* 


* P.A.C. is an authorized Pratt & Whitney distrib- 
utor and overhaul agency and is main supplier of 
spare parts and assemblies for the de Havilland 
Dove Aircraft and Gipsy Queen 70 Engines. 
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Whatever your private aircraft needs ...overhaul, repair or mainte- 
nance... you can be certain of the best at Pacific Airmotive (Eastern 
Division, Linden, N. J., pictured). Pacific Airmotive’s rigid rules for ac- 
curacy and specifications meet and even exceed the requirements of 
government and military agencies. 

P.A.C. maintains a complete shop for the overhaul of engine acces 
sories. The fuel flow test bench shown above, and the forge anc 
welding shop shown at left, are typical of Pacific Airmotive’s complet 
facilities. You can be sure your airplane will be expertly overhaulec 
repaired or serviced at Pacific Airmotive...the finest for technician 
and facilities, and serving the very finest aviation petroleum products- 
Cities Service Aviation Products. 


CITIES SERVICE 


4 er 
ee EE 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York «+ Chicago + In the South: Arkansas Fuel Co., Inc. 
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The LEAR 
AIRLINER AUTOPILOT 


A proven autopilot that sets a new high standard of precision flying 


from take-off to landing approach. 

The rugged lightweight Lear L-5 features automatic altitude con- 
trol, automatic approach coupler, automatic protection from hard-over 
signals — plus automatic safety release for manual control with a cor- 
rectly trimmed aircraft. Plug-in replacements assure quick, low-cost 
maintenance. 

The Lear L-5 and its military version — the versatile F-5 — are flying 
a wide range of aircraft, from jets to multi-engine transports . . . they're 
frequently called “The Pilot's Autopilot.” 

Before you install an autopilot —and you will —let a flight demon 
stration show you why the Lear L-5 Airliner Autopilot is what you 
have been waiting for. 


The Collier Trophy 
Aviation's highest award — recognition 
to William Lear for development of 
Autopilot and Approach Systems. 





LY ? LEARCAL DIVISION, 11916 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
, 
48d 5 NC. Grond Ropids Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Romec Division, Elyria, Ohio 


One of the World's Oldest and Largest Producers of Airborne Electronics 








DC-7 and Super Constellation—is win- 
ning more and more customers. The 





have provided food for thought. corporation or de Havilland. 
Like most new aircraft, the Comet 
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SMALLER SIZE. PQ iam 

LIGHTER WEIGHT 

GREATER DEPENDABILITY 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 

















e@eeeeee this tiny integral filter weighs only 
2.2 ounces, approximately one-sixth 
the size and one-third the weight of 
its 1947 counterpart. Dependability 
elie Malic-lalale Mel lelilil-tMele-Micl@rit] -l-lalels 
to those of its larger predecessors. 


1946-1947 
1947-1949 


THIS PROGRESS 

IN FILTER MINIATURIZATION IS 
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have provided food for thought. 

Believing that an idea of this na- 
ture merited more than a mere thumbs- 
down refusal, six of the European air- 
lines got together last year to think up 
some constructive counter proposals for 
consideration by the Council of Europe. 
The companies involved—Air France, 
BEA, KLM, Sabena, SAS, and Swissair 
—established an “Air Transport Bureau” 
to go into the whole question of inte- 
grated operations and present its find- 
ings to the Council of Europe. 

There is little doubt that the Bureau 
can be used to achieve greater coopera- 
tion between its airline sponsors by 
streamlining handling and operational 
procedures, eliminating useless competi- 
tion, pooling of technical and training 
facilities, and even introducing an equip- 
ment interchange scheme. 

A particular advantage of the Bu- 
reau (or similar organizations) is that it 
would allow operators to command 
greater attention from manufacturers. 
The group would be in a very much 
stronger position than an_ individual 
company in that it could talk in terms 
of 50 or more aircraft instead of in 
threes, fives, and possibly 10’s. Under 
these conditions a manufacturer would 
be far more eager to meet a specifica- 
tion, and the airlines could thus design 
an aircraft for their own requirements 
rather than taking an only partially suit- 
able model offered by the manufacturer. 

There is scarcely an international 
operator today that is not faced with the 
problem of deciding what new equip- 
ment to order. 


Every Horse 


BOAC is probably the only com- 
pany that has settled on an equipment 
program extending through the early 
Sixties. Almost everywhere else there is 
indecision and uncertainty, although one 
company—Air France—has come out in 
favor of a policy of backing every horse 
in the race—turbojet, turboprop, and 

irbo-Compound. The French flag car- 
will operate Comets, Viscounts, and 

r Constellations simultaneously 

r a program which, although likely 

vuse headaches for the training and 

haul sections, will enable the com- 
ive merits of the three prime movers 
assessed with accuracy. 

lhe present period of hesitancy may 

much longer than many people 

ipate. If carriers feel that future 
ind dictates the acquisition of more 
ment they will probably play safe 
re-order piston-engine types rather 
rush into the unknown. The tur- 
aircraft is still an unknown for the 

d’s airlines (except BOAC) because 

data on the results of almost a year 

scheduled operation of the jetliner 
been made available by either the 
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corporation or de Havilland. 

Like most new aircraft, the Comet 
has had its share of “bugs” and adverse 
criticism; being the first of its kind, it is 
particularly vulnerable to both. 

Although it is only just coming into 
service, the turboprop Viscount is in 
many senses less of an unknown than 
the Comet. BEA got most of the “bugs” 
out of the Dart by operating DC-3’s 
fitted with these engines on scheduled 
cargo services and the airline is starting 
Viscount operations with a wide knowl- 
edge of turboprop techniques. Like the 
Comet, however, the Viscount is a “first” 
and is not regarded as perfect by either 
its manufacturer or its purchasers. 

The third (and the largest) British 
turbine aircraft which is being considered 
by international operators is the Bristol 
Britannia, a model whose future much 
depends on the speed with which Bristol 
can develop the production model of the 
Proteus turboprop. Although BOAC has 
ordered the Britannia 100 in quantity, 
potential buyers are much more interested 
in the 200 and 300 series, stretched- 
fuselage, all-cargo, and passenger ver- 
sions, respectively. 


Sufficient Service 


By this time next year the Comet 
and the Viscount will have had sufficient 
scheduled service to point up their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages; by then 
more will be known about the Britannia. 
Thus, for British turbine aircraft 1954 
may well be the year of decision. If sub- 
stantial orders are not placed by then 
the chances of Britain capturing the 
world air transport market will diminish. 

The year 1954 will also see the first 
American jet transport take to the air— 
the Boeing aircraft which is being rushed 
toward completion at Seattle. Moreover, 
by 1954 precise information should be 
available on Douglas’ and Lockheed’s 
commercial jet products and when they 
could be delivered. 

The belief that no U. S. jet trans- 
port is likely to be in airline service 
before 1958 at the earliest is prompting 
the British aircraft industry to launch a 
new sales campaign ignoring and even 
depreciating the present Comet and 
Viscount. This drive will admit that 
these aircraft are partly experimental, 
but will stress that experience with them 
has enabled Britain’s “second series” of 
turbine transports to be designed. 

These models—including the Avro 
delta, the Handley Page HP 97, and the 
Vickers VC-7—will be available at the 
same time as the first U. S. jets, but will 
incorporate the lessons learned from the 
operation of the present jetliners, the 
salesmen will point out. 

Meanwhile, until the turbojet and 
turboprop have proved themselves, the 
turbocompound—the power plant of the 


DC-7 and Super Constellation—is win- 
ning more and more customers, The 
Turbo-Compound-powered transport rep- 
resents an important milestone in per- 
formance development which has been 
over-shadowed by the advent of the gas 
turbine as a prime mover. 


Although the Turbo-Compound is 
usually associated with the Wright 
R-3350 engine, the British have also de- 
veloped a simplified engine of this type 
—the Napier Nomad (American Avia- 
tion, March 30)—which is likely to 
have a big future in long range trans- 
port aircraft. 

Although the long range operator 
has a good choice of equipment, the 
short-haul airlines are in a much less 
favorable position, and many of the 
smaller carriers are resigned to operating 
DC-3’s indefinitely. 

Particularly in the less developed 
areas of the world there is a growing 
need for a “stripped-down” transport— 
an aircraft with nothing but the bare 
essentials and selling for about $100,000. 
“Complexity” has affected the transport 
as much as it has the fighter, and op- 
erators are beginning to recognize that 
the time has come to start taking off 
rather than putting on extras. 

The smaller short-haul carriers in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia—and 
other continents too—are looking for an 
air bus; at the moment they are being 
offered an air limousine. 


No Frills 


They do not want aircraft’ with 
pressurized cabins and retractable land- 
ing gears when such “frills” add tens of 
thousands of dollars to the tag without 
significantly improving operating econ- 
omy. This is why such “frilly” designs 
as the Canadian CL-21 and the Fokker 
F.27, priced at about $400,000 each, do 
not really represent “DC-3 replacements” 
as far as the smaller operators are con- 
cerned, 

The only aircraft now in production 
that can effectively be used as a replace- 
ment for time-expired medium-size 
equipment and which has a tag within 
the means of most operators is the de 
Havilland Heron, basically an enlarged 
Dove with four engines, which has been 
ordered by airlines in Australia, Brazil, 
Indonesia, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Norway. The Heron is, however, smaller 
than the DC-3 and is really more of a 
replacement for the Lockheed Lodestar. 

Perhaps the most promising of the 
“DC-3 replacements” as regards low 
price, simplicity of operation and mainte- 
nance, and operating economy is a 
French design—the Hurel Dubois HD 
32, which features a high aspect ratio 
wing. The prototype of this plane started 
its flight tests three months ago. 

Irrespective of the much vaunted 
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advantages claimed for the design, the 
HD 32 is bound to meet sales resistance 
in certain quarters by virtue of being a 
French plane; despite the favorable rec- 
ord of numerous prewar and postwar 
transports produced by France’s aircraft 
industry, many people have a prejudice 
against French planes (and steamships. 

The other two Continental European 
countries with major aircraft manufac- 
turing industries are Germany and Italy, 
and neither is likely to sell transport air- 
craft on a world-wide basis in the fore- 
seeable future. The German industry is 
still not allowed to build planes, and 
when this ban is lifted the Germans will 
probably concentrate on military rather 
than civil aircraft. 

It will be many years before the 
revived Deutsche Lufthansa airline will 
consider the products of the German in- 
dustry for use on competitive interna- 
tional routes. 

The Italian aircraft industry is work- 
ing on several promising transport de- 
signs, but without the support of the 
Italian airlines these are not likely to go 
beyond the drawing board stage. There 
| is no indication that either the Italian 
air transport industry or the Italian Air 
Force will sponsor the construction of 
these designs; no one else is likely to do 
so. Both Italian airlines will shortly re- 
ceive Convair and Douglas DC-4B 
equipment which will meet their re- 
quirements for several years. 

Outside the U. S. and Europe there 
| is only one country which has a major 
| aircraft industry—Japan—and there is 
little likelihood of Japanese transport air 
craft production. Japanese international 
airline operations which will start this 
year, will be with American equipment, 
supplemented later by British Comets. 

The forthcoming revival of German 
and Japanese international airline opera 
tions points up the quickening pace of 
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Large well placed windows give the Chase Assault 







i visi mes in for a . 
Transport pilot unobstructed ision as he comes atl competition in the international air 
forward area landing. transport industry: 
Delivery of heavy ordnance, transport of personnel and * New airlines are coming into be 





, ing and the smaller carriers are expand 
evacuation of wounded from advanced combat zones, “es. der vor aan es eg bane? 
ing their operations. Greek, Irish, an 


without benefit of airstrip or prepared landing field, is Pakistan flag operations will soon b 
routine for the rugged Chase C-123. extended to intercontinental routes, 


, i P while Sabena and Swissair are plannin 
Designed and developed specifically to withstand the to extend their operations to the F: 


gruelling punishment of combat zone missions, the Chase East and Latin America, respectively. 


Assault Transport stands unchallenged in this field. © The battle for trans-Atlantic carg 
traffic will intensify with certificatic 


of U. S. and British all-cargo carriers. 

* The British independent airlin 
| have formulated impressive route pr 
| grams to be implemented with BEA 
and BOAC’s surplus equipment. 

* The French independents, now : 
ceiving the latest American and Briti 
aircraft, are also expanding their « 
erations. Throughout the world low 
fares and higher speeds are opening n¢ 
horizons to the air transport industry. 
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Co-Existence Seen Vital to French Carriers 


Results: better cooperation between Air France and 
independents, capital for industry build-up. 


By Jean-Marie RICHE 


Y INCE 1947, the French air trans- 

s port picture has been dominated 
by the “coexistence” of a state-owned 
irline, Air France, and independent 
privately owned companies. The latter 
can be classified in two categories: 
long-haul operators, such as Union 
Aecromaritime de Transport (UAT), 
Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux 
(TAI), and Aigle Azur; and medium- 
haul operators operating in the West- 
ern Mediterranean and Indo-China. 

There is still no legal basis for this 
“coexistence,” although the need for 
legislation to regulate the air transport 
industry has been recognized since 1948. 
While the activities of the independents 
have grown up parallel to those of Air 
France, and represent about one third 
of the trafic volume carried by the 
national company, the structure of the 
independent section of the industry is 
much healthier today than it was five 
years ago; the surviving independent 
companies have concentrated on well- 
defined routes. 

The time has now come for a 
coordination of the independents’ ac- 
tivities, both between themselves and 
with those of Air France. Mergers 
which have just taken place in the 
Western Mediterranean area leave only 
one carrier apart from Air France on 
the main routes. On long-haul routes 
France and Central Africa, 
competition exists between Air France 
and UAT; agreement has been reached 
between Air France and TAI. Aigle 
Azur remains an “outsider” due to 
the structure of its route network and 
the sature of its operations. 

rance’s basic civil aviation legis- 

will—if ever voted—give formal 
al to the principle of the “co- 
ce” of a nationalized airline and 
ident privately owned compa- 
n air transport system serving a 
inity of more than 100 million 
all over the world is less suit- 
x a single operator than the 
networks of smaller compact 
ntal European nations like 
land, or even Belgium and Hol- 
Such countries prefer to con- 
on a single state-owned airline. 
reover, the “coexistence” of 
lized and privately owned com- 
is a practical way for the French 
insport industry to get the new 
needed for its development. 
ir France has been successful in 
cing the French government of 


between 
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the necessity of building up an efficient 
and up-to-date transport fleet. In view 
of the permanent difficulties of the 
French treasury, this will become an 
increasingly arduous task. The agres- 
siveness of the privately owned airlines 
should be a strong argument in favor 
of the continuance of the present policy 
of providing Air France with an effici- 
ent fleet, because the French govern- 
ment wishes to keep its airline in a 
position where it does not need addi- 
tional subsidies. 

The French independents are, 
however, in a position to attract more 
fresh capital from a source which the 
U. S. air transport industry is forbidden 
to tap—the shipping industry. 

Most French steamship companies 
consider air transport as a “modern- 
ization” of their operations. Some are 
ready to invest in a big way in air 
transport—even if this does not bring 
immediate returns—because they are 
confident that in the long run this in- 
vestment will pay off. Since Air France 
remains as a yardstick of the technical 
and commercial efficiency of the French 
air transport industry, there is no fear 
that shipping companies may use their 
financial control as a means to suffocate 
the airlines which they control. 


Investments Justified 


Although the present structure and 
potential of air transportation in the 
French Union justify the investments 
made or to be made by both state and 
private capital, one weak point of the 
French industry may be the non-avail- 
ability of French-built equipment. 

It was only last year that the 
French airlines “inherited” the equip- 
ment built under the 1946 French air- 
craft production programs. The big 
Armagnac, a four-engine transport in 
the DC-6B class, was tested by TAI 
and rated technically sound. Heavy op- 
erating costs, however, make it a pay- 
ing proposition only on high-density 
routes like Paris-Casablanca (where it 
is now being used) provided that there 
is little or no competition, thus guaran- 
teeing a high load factor. As TAI is 
not allowed to operate its Armagnacs 
without competition, the airline will 
return them to the French government. 

These huge aircraft may make a 
very useful contribution to the defense 
of the free world if a proposal goes 
through to use them between France 


and Indo-China on a long-haul airlift: 
a pool of the French airlines operating 
between France and Indo-China would 
fly the planes because the French Air 
Force has neither the equipment nor the 
men available for such an operation. 

Twelve Breguet 763 medium range, 
heavy four-engine transports are to be 
delivered to Air France before April 
1, 1954. Although coming very late, 
these double-deck passenger/cargo air- 
craft are the most valuable contribution 
made by the French industry to the 
re-equipment of the French airlines. 

It should be realized that the 
French industry is producing no en- 
gine design which can be used to equip 
transport planes. Hence any airframe 
built in France has to be designed 
around a foreign engine, a factor which 
restricts the industry’s scope. 

The well proven Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 has been selected by Hurel 
Dubois as the power plant for its HD 
32 high-aspect-ratio-wing “DC-3_ re- 
placement.” This aircraft would be 
widely used on fast growing, poorly 
equipped routes in Central Africa. It 
appears to be the main hope for the 
French aircraft industry to stage a come- 
back in the world transport market. 

The SE 210 “Caravelle,” a twin- 
engine jetliner built by SNCASE 
around the engines used in the Comet 
III and incorporating much of the 
equipment used in it, is intended for 
use on medium routes by airlines which 
operate the Comet III on long-haul 
routes. It remains to be seen what 
market there will be for such an air- 
craft and for its competitor, the Hurel 
Dubois HD 45, whose future much 
depends on the success of the HD 31 
now being flight tested. 

It is of interest to note that the 
French air transport market is pre- 
sently shifting from American to Brit- 
ish equipment. Late deliveries of Super 
Constellations by Lockheed to Air 
France may push the French _anation- 
alized airline a little further into the 
outstretched arms of the British manu- 
facturers; Air France may well build up 
a fleet of all-European jetliners: Comet 
III’s and SE 210’s, both built around 
the same engine. 

UAT has already shifted from DC- 
4’s to 100°, British—more accurately 
100°% de Havilland—equipment: Comet 
1A’s, II’s, and III’s for long hauls, and 
Herons for short routes. 

TAI and Aigle Azur have chosen 
the DC-6B, but executives of both air- 
lines are now thinking in terms of jets. 
Technical tie between TAI and Air 
France may lead this company to choose 
the same equipment as the French na- 
tional airline. 7 2 = 
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ANOTHER REASON ALLISON LEADS IN 
LL 


Sound Advice 


safeguards jet engine parts 


FINGERS OF SOUND probe metal parts for hidden faults as Allison engineers use the Ultrasonic Reflectoscope 


It is important that the metals used in critical jet 
engine parts be completely free of even the tiniest 
flaws. To eliminate the possibility of minute defects 
that even X-ray testing will not reveal, Allison engi- 
neers rely on an ultrasonic reflectoscope to test parts. 
Allison was the first aircraft engine builder to use 
this unique means to search out subsurface faults. 
Here's how it operates: High frequency sound waves 
are sent into the metal part under test, and flaws of 
a rejectable nature cause “echoes” which are elec- 
trically recorded on a screen. This “sound advice” 
enables Allison to detect hidden imperfections that 
could not be discovered any other way. 


Tests like this are another reason for Allison leader- 

ship, because they are typical of the thor- Several engine pieces, like this J33 « 
oughness that pays off in greater depend- pressor, receive 100% Ultrasonic inspection 
ability and has won the confidence of 


# 
P ¢ i ae : | GENERAL 
jet pilots of many nations. | ‘sowons hf (7 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
— aa 


World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines —J35 and J7] Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop engines 
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Fairchild C-119H, latest of a long series of Packets, 
grosses 85,900 pounds, is powered by two Wright R-3350 
engines with compounding to boost power to 3500 horsepower. 





Douglas C-124, in use by MATS and TAC, is today’s 
biggest general use transport and is powered by four 3500 horse- 


«ge 
power Pratt & Whitney R-4360 engines. Prototype C-124B Military 
powered by P&W T-34 turboprops is under construction. 


Freighters 





Lockheed’s C-1 30A, prototype of which is now under 
construction, is first U.S. transport designed and built for turbo- 
prop power. C-130A will be powered by four Allison T-56 
turboprops rated at 3750 horsepower each. 





Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter is now built as KC-97 for 
use as either tanker or transport. Conversion from one con- 
figuration to other is a matter of hours. Plane is powered by 
four Pratt & Whitney R-4360’s rated as 3500 horsepower each. 


2501 i; being built by the Societe Nationale des 
uuons Aeronautiques du Nord (SCAN), with 177 already 
for the French Air Force and deliveries scheduled this 
wered by two Bristol Hercules 739 engines and built 
> under license by SNECMA, the Nord 2501 grosses 
yuunds, cruises at 215 mph. 


5@’S C-123B is newest of the assault transports and is 
i by P&W R-2800 engines rated at 2500 horsepower each. 
is evolution from glider and one version has even been 

with jet engines. 
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Commercial Carrier Pacific Airlift Statistics 


(as reported by carriers) 


1951 Total 





Tons 
Cargo 


Pass- 
engers 


Pass- 
engers 


Tons 
Cargo 


Tons  Pass- 
Cargo engers 





Pan American World Airways . 


. -2,636.....36,196...... 1,372 


Northwest Airlines .............- Beeadaae 9,494...... 1,084 


United Air Lines 


Overseas National 
Alaska Airlines 
California Eastern 


Cargo 
Ton Miles 


54,479. ... 24,402.74. .152,791 


1952 1952 
Passenger Total 
Ton Miles Ton Miles 





Pan American World Airways 
Northwest Airlines 


United Air Limes® .....cccccccccccvcccees 7,214,473. ....se000. 2,637 ,660........+4. 9,852,133 


Transocean Airlines 
Seaboard & Western 
Flying Tiger Line 
Overseas National 
California Eastern . 
United States Overseas ** 


10,923,851 
11,812,933.......... 4,207,585 


21,616,767 
12,829,771 
16,133,109 


Unknown..........- 7,495,477 
77,173,833 186,729,547 





* Not reported for second half of 1952 
** Withdrawn from airlift October 1952 





Pacific Airlift 


(1 July 1950 through December 1952) 


Commercial (Outbound) 


129,000 passengers 
20,300 tons cargo 
9,600 tons mail 
29,900 tons cargo/mail 
45,000 total tons 
9,000 flights 


RCAF (Outbound) 


4,000 passengers | 

650 tons cargo 

240 tons mail 

890 tons cargo/mail 
1,400 total tons 

460 flights 


CANADIAN PACIFIC (Outbound) 


13,000 passengers 
5 tons cargo 
25 tons mail 
30 tons cargo/mail 
1,500 total tons 
460 flights 


INBOUND TOTALS 


200,000 passengers 

54000 patients 

254,000 passengers & patients 
20,000 tons cargo 

11,000 tons mail 

31,000 tons cargo/mail 
58,000 total tons 

14,500 flights 


3rd AIR RESCUE GROUP RESCUES 


936 behind enemy lines 
7,342 from front lines, sea 
8,278 total rescues 


MATS (Outbound) 


53,000 passengers 
15,200 tons cargo 
3,100 tons mail 
18,300 tons cargo/mail 
24,500 total tons 

4,000 flights 


SABENA (w/drawn July 1952) 


(Outbound) 

750 passengers 

500 tons cargo 

400 tons mail 

900 tons cargo/mail 
1,000 total tons 

200 flights 


OUTBOUND TOTALS 


200,000 passengers 
36,600 tons cargo 
13,300 tons mail 
49,900 tons cargo/mail 
73,400 total tons 
14,500 flights 


TOTAL INBOUND AND OUTBOUND 


400,000 passengers 

54,000 patients 

454,000 passengers & patients 
56,600 tons cargo 

24,300 tons mail 

80,900 tons cargo/mail 
131,400 total tons 

29,000 crossings 


AIR EVACUATION 
39,100 battle casualties 
15,500 other patients 
54,600 total evacuations 


PAA Tops Carriers 
In Pacific Airlift 


OMMERCIAL carriers continued to 

dominate the Pacific airlift during 
1952, by design of Military Air Trans- 
port Service, of course, for MATS, with 
too few aircraft to handle its global 
commitments, decided early in the lift 
to let commercial airlines carry the brunt 
of the load. 

Nonetheless the statistics make an 
impressive testimonial to the value of 
commercial airlines in case of emer- 
gency: for the first 30 months of the lift 
(through the end of 1952) the US. 
flag airlines can point to these accom- 
plishments: 

® They have carried 64.5% of all 
the passengers hauled to the Far East. 

® They have hauled more than 55% 
of the total cargo lifted to the war zone, 
and more than 72% of all mail. 


* They have hauled more than 61% 
of the total Pacific lift tonnage (out- 
bound) and made almost twice as many 
flights as MATS, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and Sabena (now out of the 
lift) combined. 

Pan American World Airways and 
its subcontractors again led the field on 
the basis of total ton-miles, handling a 
little more than a fourth of the total 
lift. Second was Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, followed by The Flying Tiger 
Line and Transocean Airlines. Pan Am’s 
subcontractors are American Airlines 
and Capital Airlines. Northwest Air 
lines also has one subcontractor——Trans 
World Airlines. 


Latest figures show 59 commercial 
planes in the lift: Pan Am, including 
subcontractors, 14; Flying Tigers, 10; 


California Eastern and Transocean, 
seven each; Northwest (including 
TWA) and Seaboard & Western, six 
each; United Air Lines, five; and Over- 
seas National Airways, four. 

One other line beside Sabena has 
dropped out of the lift—United State 
Overseas Airlines, which was withdrawn 
in October. Sabena left in July.e e « 





Milestones 
First trans-Pacific flight, first wes‘ 
bound Atlantic crossing, and first rounc- 
the-world air tour made by Air Service 
officers from Seattle. Distance, 26,345 
miles; flying time, 363 hours; elapsed tim 
175 days. 
April 6-September 28, 1924 


Clipper arrives at Hong Kong, con 
pleting the first commercial flight across 


the Pacific. 
April 28, 1937 
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Airlift to Thule 


Combined Inbound and Outbound Traffic Between 
U.S. and Thule and Other Bases in Greenland. 


Cargo and 
Mail (tons) 
< slo 
a 
s| FEI 
1S) 


4 


Month 





March 1951. 

590 
1,700 
2,550 
3,310 
3,950 
4,800 
5,590 
6,280 
6,710 
7,110 
7,490 
7,850 
8,780 
9,630 

10,340 
10,750 
11,350 
11,830 
12,340 
12,780 
13,410 


August 
September . 
October .... 
November 
December . 
January 1952 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November .. 
December 


Total 
Tons 


March 1951. 
April 


300 


1,530 
1,800 
2,060 
2,290 
2,430 
2,560 
150 2,710 

' 150 2,860 
10,450 (See May ’52) 
11,460 600 3,460 
12,390 300 3,760 
13,010 210 3,970 
13,810 220 4,190 
14,550 190 4,380 
15,290 180 4,560 
15,910 170 4,730 
16,700 150 4,880 


290 
270 
260 
230 
140 
130 


September . 
October 
November 
December 
January 1952 
February 


820 
540 
440 


September 
October .... 
November 
December 





MATS Scores With Operation Blue Jay 


Thule airbase construction completed; 


lift to con- 


tinue on four-flight-a-day basis to maintain supplies. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


1 [ HAS NOT received much atten- 
tion, but in addition to the Pacific 
Air Lift, the Military Air Transport 
Service is operating another lift, on a 
iller scale, but is nonetheless a great 
onstration of the value of the air- 
in transport operations. It is the 
to Thule, Greenland, also known 
/peration Blue Jay,” which has just 
leted its second year of operation. 
The lift became necessary when 
\ir Force decided in early 1951 to 
a giant Arctic air base at Thule. 
roblem was how to get construc- 
workers, equipment, and supplies 
location, since the water route, 
gh Baffin Bay, was closed to 
ing more than nine months a year 

0 ice formations. 
Chere was available a small air- 
which had previously been used 
by an occasional plane bringing 
es to a joint Danish-U. S. 
er station at Thule. Since the Air 
wanted to get started on the 
t before the sea routes would be- 
open in July, 1951, the Thule 

t was born. 

rhe lift started in March, 1951, 
MATS Douglas C-54’s handling 
bulk of the cargo and Douglas 
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C-124’s hauling in the heavy equip- 
ment needed for preliminary construc- 
tion work. By the time Baffin Bay be- 
came open to navigation, MATS had 
transported more than 3,000 construc- 
tion workers, along with prefabricated 
huts to house them and heavy construc- 
tion equipment and materials. 

Because of the restrictions on water 


transport, MATS had to continue the 
re. 
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AIR ROUTE f Operation Blue Jay. 


operation year-round. In two years of 
operation, MATS carried 30,288 pas- 
sengers, plus 14,814 tons of critical 
supplies in 2,657 round trips from 
Westover AFB, Mass. Averaging nearly 
four flights a day, MATS crews covered 
15,000,000 route-miles over some of the 
most treacherous territory in the world 
—without a major accident or a fatality. 

MATS makes no claims to sole 
credit for the construction feat at 
Thule, admitting frankly that the bulk 
of supplies required to build and main- 
tain the 90,000-acre air base was car- 
ried in ships of the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service. But it points with pride 
to the statement of the Army engineers 
who supervised construction of the 
base—that the air lift advanced the 
completion date of the important base 
by a full year. 

Major construction was completed 
last fall, but the air lift continues on 
its four-flight-a-day basis, for the need 
for sustaining supplies continues on a 
12-month basis and MSTS cannot 
handle the requirements on a seasonal 
basis. 

The continuance of the Thule air 
lift highlighted another year of opera- 
tions of Military Air Transport Service, 
which will celebrate its fifth anniversary 
on June |. From its start of operations 
on June 1, 1948, to the end of 1952, 
MATS airlifted more than 1,400,000 
military passengers, 219,000 medical 
patients, and nearly 300,000 tons of 
high priority cargo around the world 
for the three military services. 

In terms of mileage, this amounted 
to 2,900,000,000 passenger-miles, 602, 
000,000 patient-miles, and 930,000,000 
ton-miles. 

Other accomplishments of MATS 
during the past year include: 


Air Transport 

Aircraft of the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Continental Divisions airlifted more 
than 508,000 passengers, 62,000 patients, 
and 89,000 tons of cargo. This 
amounted to a total of 955,000,000 pas 
senger-miles, 145,000,000 patient-miles, 
and 291,000,000 ton-miles. 

In the trans-Pacific air lift, the 
Pacific Division crossed the ocean 11,326 
times, hauling 175,000 passengers, 
14,000 patients, and 30,000 tons of 
cargo. 


Air Rescue Service 


ARS added another 116 “retrieves” 
from behind enemy lines to its impos- 
ing total for this type of work. In 
addition, it evacuated more than 4,000 
wounded men picked up from front 
lines or at sea. 

In 31 months of Korean warfare 
(through January 31, 1953, latest date 
for which data are available), ARS has 
performed 8,377 rescues—941 from be- 
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17M 360-CHANNEL VHF AIRBORNE TRANSMITTER — 
Introducing another Collins quality product in the aviation 
ifield: 17M VHF Transmitter. Full 360 channels in the fre- 
quency range of 118.0-135.9 megacycles. 50 watt power out- 
put with phone emission. Meets ARINC Spec. #520. 


51X 360-CHANNEL VHF AIRBORNE COMMUNICATIONS 
RECEIVER — Companion to 17M Transmitter. Complete new 
design to meet ARINC Spec. #520 for 50 kc bandwidth. 
Same famous Collins fingertip remote control circuitry as 
used for 51R receiver and adopted as standard by airborne 
equipment industry. The Collins 51X has the sensitivity, 
selectivity and spurious response rejection characteristics 
required for flight and airport traffic control. 
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OTHER PROVEN PRODUCTS FROM COLLINS 
ELECTRONIC RESEARCH 


618S 144-CHANNEL HF TRANSCEIVER — Airline 
transmitting-receiving equipment with 100 watt power 
output on 144 crystal contrelled channels. Automatically 
tuned elements insure maximum flexibility and high 
power output. 


188-4 10-CHANNEL — 20-FREQUENCY TRANS- 
CEIVER — Transmitter-receiver for commercial or 
executive aircraft. Frequency range of 2.0 to 18.5 mega- 
cycles. One hundred watt power output. 


180L-2 AUTOMATIC ANTENNA TUNING UNIT — 
Automatically matches 18S or 618S output to aircraft 
antenna. 





















51R-3 AIRBORNE NAVIGATION RECEIVER — Here is the 
receiver that fulfills the navigation and communication re. 
ceiving requirements of all types of military, commercial, and 
private aircraft using the 108 to 136 megacycle band. (The 
51R-3 provides for omnirange, localizer for instrument land- 







ing and communication reception.) Channel selector for the 











equipment is arranged to accommodate the addition of a 1 
glide slope receiver and distance measuring equipment. Thus, T 
choice of appropriate localizer and glide slope channels is fi 
afforded from a single control unit. The 51R-3 Receiver is ti 
engineered to provide the ultimate in accuracy and depend- b 







ability in all types of aircraft. 













COLLINS PRECISION TEST EQUIPMENT N 
478B GLIDE SLOPE SIGNAL GENERATOR — This unit 51 
provides crystal controlled test signals for bench-testing Be 
Glide Slope Receivers in the band 329.3 to 335.0 nc at 
n 
478C IFS TEST EQUIPMENT — Bench tester for C: |lins 
5) 





IFS Computer, automatic pilots and other flight dir ctor 






equipments. 







479T-2 SIGNAL GENERATOR — This is precise : mp- 
test equipment for airborne VOR localizer and_ lide 






slope receivers. 





479S-3 AUDIO SIGNAL GENERATOR — Genera’ 't is 
ind 





used in precision bench testing omni-range, localize 







glide slope receivers. Output signals for VOR, loca \zef, 
led. 









and glide slope audio circuit investigations are prov 
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17L-3 180-CHANNEL VHF AIRBORNE TRANSMITTER — 
Frequency range is 118.0 to 135.9 megacycles, and all 180 
channels are easily selected on a simple, positive remote con- 
trol system. Power output is conservatively rated at 8 watts. 
Hundreds of these dependable transmitters are now furnish- 
ing consistently reliable service. 


17L-4 360-CHANNEL VHF AIRBORNE TRANSMITTER — 
Transmitting facilities are provided on all channels reserved 
for aircraft communication in the VHF band. Ease of opera- 
tion and dependability are the same as the Collins 17L-3, 
but power output is increased to approximately 25 watts 
and 50 ke channel spacing is provided. 


electronic developments in 


FOUIPMENT 


NEV’ AVIATION AIDS IN PRODUCTION 


51Z- MARKER BEACON RECEIVER — Collins Marker 


Be Receiver is completely dependable, highly selective 
anc from spurious response. Operates lights with 
mi | “twilight” indication. 


51 GLIDE SLOPE RECEIVER — The 51V-2 is designed 
ption of 90/150 cps tone modulated glide slope 
Sif m any of the twenty channels in the UHF range 


of to 335.0 megacycles. 


FOR AVIATION RADIO ADVANCEMENTS, IT’S... 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 36 
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1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2 


COLLINS INTEGRATED FLIGHT SYSTEM 
AND NAVIGATION COMPUTER 


INTEGRATED FLIGHT SYSTEM — Simplifies ILS approache 


by presenting precisely computed steering information i 


conjunction with simplified pictorial type instruments. Ir 


strumentation also simplifies enroute navigation. 


NAVIGATION COMPUTER — The Collins NC-101 Navig: 
tion System provides the pilot continuous position informe 
tion. Required data is fed into the electronic computer on 
previously prepared punch card. Punch card then activate 
the Computer, giving the pilot a continuous fix measured i 


miles from his destination along a chosen course. 




















Collins designs and manufactures a complete line of radi 
communications equipment for the aeronautical services. Y ou 
inquiries are welcome and we suggest you investigate suc 
new developments as Collins TVOR and microwave for aij 
lines. Please specify the type of descriptive literature desired 
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2700 W. Olive Ave., BURBANK 
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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
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hind enemy lines, 136 from the sea, and 
7,300 from other areas. Of the “behind 
enemy lines” total, 201 of the rescuees 
were valuable, hard-to-train air crew 
members. 

Mainstay of the ARS fleet is the 
Sikorsky H-5 helicopter, which per- 
formed almost three-fourths of all the 
rescues, including more than 76% of 
the behind-the-lines rescues. Behind it 
comes the larger Sikorsky H-19, which 
handled 1,769 rescues (about 22°/), 
including 80 behind the lines. The 
H-19, however, has been operating in 
Korea only 22 of the 31 months. 


ARS units, formerly designated 
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squadrons, were redesignated groups 
during the year in line with the ex- 
pansion of their operations. 


Air Weather Service 

The Alaska-based 58th Strategic 
Reconnaissance Squadron, which flies 
regular weather missions over the North 
Pole, passed the 700-mission mark. In 
the Atlantic, the 53rd Squadron, based 
in Bermuda, flew more than 30 flights, 
tracking and predicting eight hurri- 
canes, while the Guam-based 54th 
Squadron tracked 26 tropical typhoons 
on more than 130 flights. 

The 54th and 56th Squadrons, 
operating from Japan, flew more than 


1,300 weather flights in 
Korean operations. 

AWS also continued to provid 
global meteorological service for USAI 
planes through its more than 25 
weather stations, 20 mobile weath« 
vans, and six reconnaissance squadron 


support < 


Airways and Air 
Communications Service 


During the year, AACS inaugt 
rated the first Loran Squadron, to pri 
vide long range navigation for trans 
port aircraft and other planes requirin; 
long-range, over-water guidance. AACS 
also demonstrated the first of its 4: 
flight-facility-checking aircraft—a flying 
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electronic laboratory to determine the 
best method of flight checking AACS 


facilities. 


Flight Service 


Flight Service continued to develop 
operations of the selective air raid 
warning system, in cooperation with 
Air Defense Command. FS _ handled 
more than 1,850,000 flight plans and 
passed to appropriate agencies more 
than 1,000 test air raid alerts. 


Other Services 

Air Photographic and Charting 
Service joined the MATS family dur- 
ing the past year (April 16, 1952). 
Formerly Air Pictorial Service, APCS 
handles monthly distribution of five 
million aeronautical charts. 

Air Resupply and Communication 
Service activated a special squadron on 
November 1, 1952, to develop a_ bal- 
loon flying program for the USAF. 
The squadron is testing different 
launching, tracking, and _ retrieving 
techniques on a research project for 
making meteorological observations of 
the upper wind fields. 


Equipment on Order 

MATS transport units have on 
order undisclosed quantities of Douglas 
C-118’s (DC-6A’s) and C-124 heavy 
transports. Both types are already in 
operation. In addition, MATS has 
orders for Convair C-131 twin-engine 
transports (military counterpart of the 
Convair-Liner), which will be used for 
evacuation work. 

Air Rescue Service and Air Re- 
supply and Communications Service 
have on order Grumman SA-16 am- 
phibians and Sikorsky H-19 and 
Piasecki H-21 helicopters. 

On order for Navy units of MATS 
ire Douglas R6D’s (same as C-118’s) 
nd Lockheed R7V’s (compound-engine 
Super Constellations). onan 
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Navy FLAW Has Steady Growth in ‘52 


WHE NAVY’s Fleet Logistic Air 

Wings continued a steady growth 
during the past year, with deliveries of 
new, larger aircraft, addition of route 
segments, and a personnel increase of 
more than 25°. 

® Two new plane types were placed 
in service—the Douglas R6D, Navy 
version of the DC-6A, and the Lockheed 
R7V-1, compound-engine version of the 
Super Constellation. In addition, FLAW 
is preparing to take deliveries of a 
number of Convair R3Y-1 turboprop 
flying boats, which will be in service 
during the coming year. 

® Personnel strength of the two 
wings now stands at 7,384, including 
900 officers and 6,484 enlisted men. A 
year ago the combined units had 5,864, 
including 847 officers and 5,017 enlisted 
men. 

*A transcontinental route from 
Naval Air Station, Patuxent, Md., to 
Moffet Field, Calif., was inaugurated, 
and, due to increased fleet activity in 
European waters, Naples-London and 
London-Lages (Azores) route segments 
were set up. 

® FLAW extended its safety record 
another year without an accident. The 
combined wings have now flown 800 
million passenger-miles without a fatal- 
ity since the last accident in October, 
1950. 

The Fleet Logistic Air Wings are 
an outgrowth of the merger of Naval 
Air Transport Service and Air Trans- 
port Command, which formed Military 
Air Transport Service. 

At the time of the merger, a De- 
partment of Defense directive author- 
ized the Navy to operate another trans- 
port unit, independently of MATS, to 


handle the specialized air transport re- 
quirements of the sea-going fleet. This 
unit started as a small organization, but, 
due to the demands of the Korean war 
and the increased fleet activity in the 
Pacific, grew into a fairly large route 
system operating on four continents. 

Actually it is not a single organiza- 
tion, but two separate fleet transport 
wings. It has no overall command, each 
wing taking its orders from its respective 
fleet commander. 

The two units which comprise 
FLAW are Fleet Logistic Air Wing 
Atlantic /Continental (FLOGWING- 
LANT/CONTL) and Fleet Logistic 
Air Wing Pacific (FLOGWINGPAC). 
The former is commanded by Capt. J. I. 
Taylor, with headquarters at Naval Air 
Station Patuxent, Md. The latter, com- 
manded by Capt. C. A. Bond, has head- 
quarters at Naval Air Station Alameda, 
Calif. 

The wings operate several different 
types of aircraft, but, as in MATS, the 
basic airplane is still the Douglas RSD 
(Air Force C-54). Other landplane types 
include the aforementioned R6D and 
R7V, the R4D (Douglas DC-3) and the 
Martin TBM. 

Two types went out of service in 
the past year—the Curtiss R5C (C46) 
and the two Lockheed R6V_ Constitu- 
tions, heavy transports which have been 
placed in storage because of the difficulty 
of maintaining spare parts for only two 
aircraft. 

Water-based types include the Mar- 
tin PBM Mariner and the huge Martin 
JRM Mars flying boats, four of which 
are in service with the Pacific wing. 
No R3Y deliveries have been made as 
yet. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE was established during 1952 in the U.S. 
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WHY BROOME COUNTY AIRPORT 


RELIES ON DEPENDABLE 


4- WHEEL 
DRIVE TRUCKS 


TO KEEP RUNWAYS CLEAR OF SNOW 


Broome County Airport, located at Binghamton, New York, is a 
typical, modern “snow-belt” airport which depends on Oshkosh 4- 
wheel drive trucks to keep runways, hangar areas, and roadways 
open all winter. Equipped with rotary or one-way plows, Broome 
County’s Oshkosh trucks remove snow efficiently, at a moment’s 
notice, to keep air and ground traffic moving. Then, with equal 
efficiency, they shift over to other year ‘round jobs. They pay their 
way every month of the year! 


Why don’t you write for full details of why Oshkosh trucks—for 
over 35 years—have been unequalled for power, traction, construc- 
tion, dependable performance with low maintenance cost. Write 
today—or ask any user! 


Service stations located at convenient points 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


OSHKOSH MOTOR TRUCK INC. 


OSHKOSH WISCONSIN 
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Military 
Transports 





Convair’s R3Y-1 is the Navy's first turboprop-powered 
flying boat and introduces many new design concepts to flying 
boats which boost performance to favorable comparison with 
landplanes. Engines are Allison 5500 horsepower T-40's. 


heed’s R7V-1 is military version of Super Constel- 
ith Wright R-3350 Turbo-Compound engines rated at 
sepower each. Turboprop-powered version, powered by 
tt & Whitney T-34’s, is now in the prototype stage. 
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Martin Mars is Navy’s biggest flying boat and is in regular 
transport service. It is powered by four Pratt & Whitney R-4360 
engines. 


Douglas’s DC-6 is known as R6D in Navy service and 
C-118 in USAF service. Plane is powered by four Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2800 engines rated at 2500 horsepower each. Military has 
placed sizeable production orders for this type transport. 


Douglas’s R4D8 is Navy's version of the Super DC-3. 
Navy ordered 100 of these conversions to stretched-fuselage, 
higher powered DC-3’s. Engines are 1500 horsepower versions of 
the Wright R-1820. 


Convair’s T-29 is USAF version of Convair 240 used for 
navigation and bombardier training. Four versions of the Con- 
vair-Liner have been ordered by USAF, including one designated 
C-131 which is the newer Convair 340. P & W R-2800 engines, 
rated at 2500 horsepower each, are used, but Air Force may in- 
stall Allison T-56 turboprop in at least one ship for evaluation. 














RAPID WRITE-OFFS 





Total Amount 
Carrier Aircraft Involved _Approved — 
American Airlines .............++: 25 DC-7’s 
25 DC-6B’s 
3 DC-6A’s 
5 Convair 240’s $80.6 million 
Bramifl Airways ......ccccccccceses 20 Convair 340’s 
3 DC-6’s $11.6 million 
Capital Airlines ..........cccceees 7 L-749’s $6.7 million 
5 L-049’s $4.2 million 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines .... 5 L-649’s 
1 L-749 


10 Convair 340’s 
7 Convair 340’s 


Continental Air Lines ............- 


$10.7 million 





2 DC-6B’s $5.0 million 
ED cc ccun 5 cteceenaweca 4 DC-7’s 
10 Convair 340’s 
1 DC-6 $13.9 million 
Beste BP ERD occ ccccvccvccess 30 L-1049’s 
60 4-0-4’s $76.0 million 
Flying Tiger Line ..............--- 7 DC-6A’s $9.1 million 
Pee 4 DC-6’s 
8 DC-6B’s 
4 DC-7’s 
8 Convair 340’s $23.9 million 
Seaboard & Western Airlines ...... 4 L-1049B’s $9.5 million 
Trans World Airlines ............. 26 L-749A’s 
10 L-1049’s 
40 4-0-4’s $62.0 million 
Re reer 25 DC-7’s $56.7 million 
TE NE OD occ vcccccvaevceee 5 DC-6B’s $6.2 million 
IE. oud gage sakeneewee 359 $376.1 million 





Carriers Ready 294 Planes for CRAF 


Modifications put under way by airlines as DATA 
begins its semi-annual review of reserve fleet. 


OME of the airlines which will have 

to contribute a total of 294 four- 
engine transports for use by the Military 
Air Transport Service in case of emer- 
gency have begun modifying their air- 
craft after receiving letters of intent 
from the USAF. 

In the meanwhile, the military and 
the Commerce Department’s Defense 
Air Transportation Administration, now 
headed by Tod Hardeen, Jr., are mak- 
ing their semi-annual review of the 
planes and airlines involved in the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet program to determine 
what changes, if any, are required. The 
revised CRAF plan is expected to be 
released by DATA in the near future. 

As it stands now, however, MATS 
would be able to put its hands on 115 
DC4’s, 23 DC-6’s, 14 DC-6A’s, 49 
DC-6B’s, 22 L-049’s, 47 L-649’s and 
L-749’s, and 24 B-377’s within 48 hours 
in case of a full-scale war. 





Milestone 
Aeronautical Division established in 
office of Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, 
marking beginning of Army Air Force. 
July 1907 





Still not completely decided is the 
question of whether the planes and their 
crews would be made an integral part 
of MATS, with the pilots and other 
crewmen wearing USAF and Navy uni- 
forms, or whether the same contractual 
relationship now in effect on the Korean 
air lift would be expanded. 

While the 294 transports involved 
are less than twice the 158 turned over 
for military use during Worid War II, 
they are expected to provide eight times 
the lift capacity. Although most of the 
planes will be provided by scheduled car- 
riers, the current program also involves 
the use of corporate and non-scheduled 
aircraft. 

Following is the CRAF plan as cur- 
rently listed, including the airline in- 
volved and the equipment it will furnish 
to MATS: 





Carrier Total 
Alaska Airlines—2 DC-4’s ..... 2 


American Airlines—14 DC-4’s, 
7 DC-6’s, 3 DC-6A’s, 18 
DC-6B’s 

Aramco—l1 DC-4, 2 DC-6B’s .. 3 

Braniff—4 DC-4’s, 5 DC-6’s ... 9 

California Aircraft Co—l DC-4 
(leased to Hemisphere) 








California Eastern—2 BC-4’s .. 
California Hawaiian—1 Constel- 


DE penxtsadeanedcecoucsarnuen 1 
Capital—2 DC-4’s, 10 Constella- 
DT -«0#Gicksebekeeveiess dee 12 
Carmas Trading Co—l1 DC-4 
(leased to Cal Eastern) ...... 1 
Chicago & Southern—3 Constel- 
SD: ceed ewe e kwh sean’ 3 
NS SU , een er 5 
Eastern—11 DC-4’s, 18 Constel- 
ee errr 29 
Flying Tigers—2 DC-4’s, 5 DC- 
EEE arene ee 7 


National—6 DC-4’s, 4 DC-6B’s 10 
Northwest—6 DC-4’s, 3 B-377’s 9 
Ocean Air Tradeways—4 DC-4’s 


(leased to U. S. Overseas) .... 4 
Pacific Northern—1 DC-4 ...... 1 
Panagra—4 DC-4’s, 1 DC-6B .. 5 


Pan American—19 DC-4’s 15 B- 
377’s 
Seaboard & Western—5 DC-4’s 5 


Slick—5 DC-6GA’s .............. 5 

Trans Caribbean—3 DC-4's (2 
leased to Cal Eastern, 1 to 
I 8 Cen cecae andes 3 


Transocean—3 DC-4’s, 1 DC-6A 4 
TWA—11 DC-4’s, 37 Constella- 
tions 
Twentieth Century Aircraft—1l 
DC-4 (leased to North Ameri- 
can Airlines) 
United—5 DC-4’'s, 11 DC-6’s, 19 
DC-6B’s, 6 B-377's 
U. S. Overseas—1 DC-4 
Western Air Lines—5 DC-6B’s 5 
Western Sky Industries—1 DC-4 


(leased to Transocean) ...... 1 
DS Scene nacédenewanat 294 
The Government’s certificate of 


necessity program for new transports, 
permitting carriers to amortize most of 
the cost of their new planes in five rather 
than seven years for tax purposes, is 
now well past the half-way mark. The 
goal is 600 postwar airliners and 359 
have been approved by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization so far on recom- 
mendation of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration. 

Under the original program, the 
600 planes had to be delivered some- 
time betwen April 1, 1951, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. But ODM recently ex- 
tended the dates to January 1, 1950, and 
June 30, 1955, meaning that more air- 
lines and more airliners became eligible 


under the rapid tax write-off program. 
. ° ° 





Milestones 


In the first American test of the prac 
ticability of moving a complete troop wait 
by air, a battalion of 65th Coast Artil'ery 
was transported 500 miles by the 7th 
Bombardment Group, Hamilton Feld, 
Calif. 

January 23, 1940 

Air Force C-54 lands near London 
after completing the ist trans-Atlantic, 


robot controlled flight. 
September 22, 1947 
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-heduled Airlines 
Celebrate SOth Anniversary 
of Pomered Fight 


Few events in history 





have had greater significance in their impact on 
the social and economic development of the 
human race than the flight which took place at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903. 

On that day, a 12-horsepower biplane built by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright rose from the sands 
and remained airborne for 12 seconds. Weighing 
750 pounds, including fuel and Orville, the Wright 
plane traveled 120 feet. 

Today, a single plane in the U. S. scheduled air 
fleet is capable of carrying 50 times the weight of 
the Wright plane and of flying non-stop from 12 
to 15 hours. It covers about 4,488 feet in 12 
seconds, or more than 37 times the distance flown 
by the Wright plane. 

The U. S. commercial airlines in scheduled 
domestic and international service have about 
1,250 planes, of which more than one-half are four- 
engined, and are flying 236,000 route miles. These 
airlines are offering more lift capacity than the 
rest of the world’s air carriers combined. 

The factors which have made the United States 
pre-eminent in aviation are noteworthy. 

First, we have the Wright Brothers and other 
pioneers whose vision and courage resulted in the 
development of powered, controlled flight. Their 
discovery was basic to the airlines. ‘ 

Then, there were the pilot-veterans of World 
War I and the happy-go-lucky barnstormers of the 
post-war aerial circus days. They were the men 
who flew the pioneering planes and who sup- 
ported the Post Office Department’s slogan: “The 
mail must go through.” It was this concept of ex- 
pediting the mail that did as much as anything 
else to develop the airlines. 

From 1918 to 1926, flying the mail was operated 
by the Government. Having demonstrated the 
feasibility of this service, the Post Office turned 
airmail operations over to private contractors. 

Under the impetus of private enterprise, the 
embryos of the airlines we know today took form. 
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The big job of the day was to deliver the mail in 
the shortest possible time. The letter that took 
32 hours to get from coast to coast at a cost of 
35 cents an ounce in 1926, today takes 10 hours 
and costs 6 cents an ounce. 

To regulate and promote the scheduled airlines 
in the public interest, the Civil Aeronautics Act 
was passed in 1938. Under this tiew directive, 
the scheduled airlines moved forward. Year by 
year, passengers contributed an increasing portion 
of the airlines’ total revenues, and cargo was being 
developed as a new phase of airline business. It 
appeared that the courage and perseverance of 
the pioneers were about to pay off. Then came 
Pearl Harbor. 

On the day Pearl Harbor was attacked, the mili- 
tary turned to the airlines for help. Their re- 
sponse was immediate. Approximately half their 
fleet, consisting of 359 twin-engine transports and 
27 four-engine flying boats, was turned over to the 
military for logistic war operations. throughout 
the world. One-half of their personnel (incluad- 
ing 1,200 experienced pilots and some 6,000 
mechanics and technicians) and about 100 top 
airline officials went to work for the military. 

World War II was a convincing demonstration 
of the role of commercial air transportation in 
national defense and global war. 

With new equipment and first-rate management, 
the scheduled airlines entered the Fifties with 
flying colors. The 1950 picture was one of record 
passenger, mail and cargo traffic, carried out over 
a rounded-out system more efficiently and depend- 
ably than ever before in the scheduled airlines’ 
history. 

However, once again, as in 1941, there were war 
rumblings—and once again-the airlines were 
called to the colors. Since the hostilities in Korea 
began, the scheduled airlines have provided the 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS) with as 
many as 40 of their long-range four-engine equip- 
ment for the purpose of speeding men and es- 
sential supplies to Korea and of evacuating 
civilians, military and wounded. This contribution 
to the Pacific Airlift has enabled MATS to meet 
its logistic commitments in other parts of the 
world—to meet the threats to the security of the 
Western World. 

Concurrent with their military role. the seched- 
uled airlines are bringing more passenger, mai! 
and cargo (express and freight) to more of the 
country than ever before; they are bringing th :; 
service direct to 687 U. S. Cities, to say nothin « 
of the thousands of towns, villages and rural con - 
munities which stand to benefit from the transpo  ‘ 
facilities enjoyed by the larger urban areas. 

In the best tradition of national enterprise, t! : 
first 50 years of powered flight have eeen a ne 
industry come of age. The future should see con 
mercial air transport becoming even more useft 
more productive and a more important force 
the life of people everywhere. 


Enony f hase Pr iden 


Air Transport Association of Ameri: 
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The U. S. domestic and in- 
ternational scheduled airlines made traffic gains 
in 1952 which set new records. They carried 
28,381,801 passengers—equivalent to nearly one- 
sixth of the population of the U. S.—15,548,247,000 
passenger miles, a gain of 11.0 percent in pas- 
sengers and 18.1 percent in passenger mileage over 
1951. During June, 1952, for the first time in their 
history, the 14 domestic trunk airlines carried 
more than 2 million passengers and flew more 
than 1 billion passenger miles in a single month. 
This achievement was repeated in July, August, 
September and October of 1952. It was a year 
when the domestic scheduled airlines accounted 
for about 55 percent of the first class travel market. 
They flew more than 12 billion passenger-miles as 
against about 10 billion for rail Pullman travel. 
Compare this with 1932, when airlines passenger 
traffic was only a little more than one percent of 
Pullman passenger traffic. 


More mail was flown during 1952 than during 
any other year in the history of scheduled air 
transport. The mail carried in 1926, the year this 
service was first provided by private contractors, 
totaled about 270,000 pounds. In 1952, the sched- 
iled airlines flew approximately 171,000,000 
pounds—a volume representing a monthly average 
of more than 50 times the amount flown during 
ill of 1926. 


In 1941, the freight-carrying possibilities of the 
tirlines became apparent, though commercial 
development at that time was interrupted by 
World War II. By 1950, the scheduled domestic 
tirlines were flying about 214 times as many 
reight ton-miles in one week as they flew during 
ll of 1942. The speed of air freight has been a 
reat boon to importers and exporters, manu- 
—— and merchandisers, as well as to the 
iublie. 


The combined express and freight flown by the 
scheduled airlines during 1952 totaled 233,447,076 


on-miles. This amounted to a 8.6 percent gain 
tbove the previous vear. 






Scheduled 
Air Coach 
or Tourist 
Service 








Domestic air coach or tourist 
service is becoming increasingly a part of the U. 5S. 
flying picture. Introduced by the scheduled air- 
lines in 1948, this type of service carried 352,804 
passengers close to a quarter of a million pas- 
senger miles in 1949—its first full year of opera- 
tion. During 1952, the scheduled domestic airlines 
flew 2,309,238,000 air coach passenger miles, a gain 
of more than 81 percent over the previous year. 

Domestic coach travel jumped from 12 percent 
of total trunk passenger business to 19 percent in 
1952. It is forecast that there will be, at a mini- 
mum, a 10 percent gain in domestic coach during 
1953 over 1952. 

International air coach or tourist travel has 
been a great boon to the international air travel 
picture. The heaviest international air bookings 
in airline history characterized the summer of 
1952—the first summer season of coach travel 
abroad. The record shows that a 50 percent in- 
crease in trans-Atlantic passenger traffic was made 
during the first three and one-half months of the 
new international air tourist rates, which are 30 
percent below present first-class fares: May | 
August 15, 1952 registered 73,000 trans-Atlantic 
passengers as against 50,000 during the same 
period in 1951. 

At the present time, U. S. international flag 
airlines are carrying 35 percent of all trans- 
Atlantic passenger traffic. 


AFRS 
ad ae as 
The World (% Js 
By Air. RY 


In 1952, more than 1,300,000 
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international passengers arrived at or departed 
from U. S. airports via the commercial airlines of 
the world. This represents an increase of about 
150,000 passengers above the previous year, and is 
over 300,000 more passengers than were carried by 
the steamship lines in 1952. 

U. S. international airlines accounted for the 
lion’s share of trans-Atlantic air traffic by trans- 
porting more than 400,000 persons to and from 
Europe, Africa and to points beyond. In addition, 
they carried in excess of 500,000 passengers 














more than the 1950 population of New Orleans— 
between the U. S. and neighboring Latin Ameri- 
can countries—more than double the number 
flying under the flags of other nations. 

The average passenger using the U. S. sched- 
uled airlines for travel from the United States 
to points outside the continental limits traveled 
1,430 miles, and spent an average of just 6 hours 
time actually in the air. 

Those passengers who availed themselves of 
U. S. scheduled trans-Atlantic service only aver- 
aged flights of 2,362 miles each way and spent 
only 18 hours and 40 minutes in the air for the 
round trip. 

This time saving enables business men to 
transact on-the-spot negotiations which would be 
impossible otherwise and opens new vistas for 
vacationers who never before could afford the 
time away from work. 

The impact of international travel in 1952 was 
felt most at the Port of New York, where there 
were 28,600 international airplane arrivals and 
departures during the year. These flights arrived 
at or departed from New York 75 times a day 
(24 hours) for an average of over three arrivals 
or departures every hour. 


Local Service 


Airlines 


Following the pattern of the 
scheduled domestic airlines, the local service air- 
lines in 1952 showed gains in all services except 
express, which was down 5.7 percent. However, 
this was more than offset by the gain in local 
service freight operations, where 1,116,583 freight 
ton-miles were carried. This represented a gain 
of 21.3 percent over 1951. 

Passenger-miles totaled 339,763,000, an increase 
of 17.3 percent over 1951. Mail ton-miles scored 
a new high of 911,863, up more than 6.3 percent 
above the previous year. 
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The scheduled airlines for 
the first time in their history, became a billion- 
dollar industry in 1952. Operating revenues were 
in excess of $1,120,000,000, a 13.8 percent increase 
over 1951. 

During 1952, passengers accounted for about 80 
percent of the industry’s revenues (77 percent of 
the ton-mileage flown), substantially exceeding 
that of mail and freight. While airmail ton-mile- 
showed an increase, payment received by the 
carriers from the Post Office experienced a de- 
crease. Total domestic and international mail 
revenues for the scheduled airlines in 1952 
amounted to $115,215,000 as against $118,257,000 
in 1951, representing a decrease in 1952 of 2.6 
percent below the previous year. This was due to 
the non-subsidy mail rates (payments for services 
rendered only) received by 11 out of 16 trunk 
lines, decreased payments to international car- 
riers, and smaller subsidy payments to the rest 


of the industry. 


Subsidy On 
The Way Out 


Today, more than 98 percent of all mail carried 
by the domestic scheduled airlines is free of air- 
mail subsidy from the Government. 

Due to lower Post Office payments for carryin 
the mail, the scheduled domestic trunk airlines 
received 21 per cent less pay for carrying 48! 
percent more mail in 1952 than in 1950. 


Air Lines 
Keep Down 
Their 


Fares 


A regular fare flight from 
New York to Chicago in 1939 required four how s 
and thirty-five minutes and cost $44.95. Tod: 








vetween the same points, air tourist service, which 

higher in quality than regular service was 14 
ears ago, takes three hours and 15 minutes and 
osts $33.00. This does not take into consideration 
he depreciation of the dollar since 1939. 

For example, in terms of the 1939 dollar, 
lomestic trunkline passenger transportation is 40 
percent less than it was 14 years ago—or less than 
kc a mile, 

By comparison with rail and bus fares, and in 
view of the general increase in labor, equipment 
and operation costs, the scheduled airlines’ abil- 


itv to keep down their fares is noteworthy. 


The scheduled airlines have 
heen conscientious in carrying out the Govern- 
ment mandate to bring to the public the utmost in 
flying safety. In 1952, this continuing accent on 
safety resulted in the hest safety record ever 
acl ieved by the U. a scheduled domestic air 
carriers: 0.38 fatalities per 100 million passenger 
miles. This compares favorably with 1.3 in 1951 

l.l in 1950, the previous record year. 
\veraging a landing or takeoff every 7 seconds, 
pproximately 13,000 per day, the domestic 
duled airlines completed a full 12. months 
‘perations without a single fatality on Feb- 
ll, 1953. During that period, they flew 
10,000,000 revenue passenger miles, which is 
valent to one passenger making 2,548,449 
d trips between New York and San Francisco. 
each month during which this safety record 
being made, the scheduled domestic air- 
flew more passengers and more passenger- 
~ than they did during the entire year 1938 
year which saw the passage of the Civil 
mautics Act. In faet, during each of the 
iths of August, September and October of 
the domestic scheduled passenger-miles 


n were double those flown during the year 


Without sacrifice of safety. 
the scheduled airlines continued their efforts to 
reduce aircraft noise during 1952. To alleviate the 
noise level in areas adjacent to airports, aircraft 
run-up activities have been relocated where the 
noise generated will cause the least amount of dis- 
turbance. Blast-deflectors have been built around 
those areas to divert the noise skyward. In some 
instances, it has been possible to use existing build- 
ings and structures on the airport as baffles. 

Advances in aircraft design, faster and heavier 
planes, and heavier wing loadings make it possible 
to use runways leading away from congested areas 
in reasonable crosswinds, without relaxing the 
airlines’ high safety standards. Moreover, flight 
patterns are being altered to avoid residential 
areas insofar as the best interests of safety will 
permit. 

To give top policy consideration to the noise 
and related problems at the National Level, there 
exists the National Aviation Noise Reduction Com- 
mittee. This committee has been created as a 
cooperative effort of all segments of aviation 
to meet the community problems caused by the 
volume of the Nation’s air traffic. 

Among the steps taken to make the airports 
of the United States good neighbors is the 
Report of the President’s Airport Commission. 
generally known as the Doolittle Report, pub- 
lished in May of 1952. The recommendations 
there made are long-range and require the co- 
operation of the community with forces of avia- 
tion impinging upon it. These forces include the 
airlines, the pilots, the aircraft manufacturers and 
the government agencies concerned with the regu- 
lation of the aviation industry. 

Those groups believe that their continuing ef- 
forts will persuade members of the American com- 
munity to tolerate some noise as a part of the cost 
of living in this age of technology. 


AIRLINES 
DEFEND THE 
NATION 


Current mobilization plan- 
ning includes the use of the airlines to supple- 
ment military transportation while continuing 
their support of the Nation’s commerce. Under 
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this planning, the airlines stand ready to con- 
tribute to the security of the Nation more than 
four times as many ton-miles of lift capacity as 
they contributed at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
without serious disruption to normal civilian 
peacetime traffic. This military/civilian role is 
made possible by the greater utilization and 
greater lift capacity of present-day four-engined 
aircraft than provided by the aircraft available 
at the beginning of World War II. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet Program agreed 
to by the Commerce and Defense Departments 
earmarks 294 four-engine airliners for transfer to 
overseas operations under contract to the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) on 48 hours’ 
notice. The airlines will provide these airplanes 
with their skilled crews. 

This contribution to the national security would 
cost the military about $348,000,000, plus the 
additional millions represented by hangars, spare 
parts and trained “know-how.” 

About half of the airlines have already con- 
tracted with the Air Materiel Command to start 
at least part of the proposed modification. If 
necessary, the airlines will contribute more equip- 
ment, including skilled personnel. 

In full mobilization, according to present plan- 
ning, the airlines would still be able to fly more 
commercial traffic than they do at present, despite 
turning over to the military one-third of their 
fleet. This can be done because their aircraft 
utilization and resulting heavy load factors would 
increase more than the fleet size decreased. 

The year 1953 will see the Nation able to 
look for even greater support from the sched- 
uled airlines. In that year, their lift capacity 
will be increased by 40 percent above present 
capacity—that is, the scheduled airlines will be 
able to fly 9 billion more passenger-miles than 
the 15 billion passenger miles they flew during 


1952. 


Military ; 


Bureau 





The scheduled airlines con- 





tribution to the national defense effort is greatly 
enhanced by the operations of their Military 
Bureau. 


Through this Bureau, the airlines are expe- 
diting the movement throughout the Nation, of 
approximately 60,000 military personnel a 
month. This kind of activity is winning transpor- 
tation officers to the view that it is inexpensive, 
expedient and efficient to move military by air. 


The transport of the military by air also serves 
as a strong morale factor, in that it gets our 
troops home from their overseas assignments in 
the shortest possible time. 
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The Golden Anniversary of 
Powered Flight is not an occasion for enumerat- 
ing achievement alone. Wilbur and Orville Wright 
are revered in aviation today not only for the first 
controlled powered flight, but for the day-to-day 
problems they share with later-day Wrights, who 
face, as they attempt to consolidate the past and 
project into the future, similar problems. We 
esteem the Wrights not alone for their achieve- 
ment, but because they were conservative devotees 
of the slide-rule, and masters at conquering dull 
technical detail. 


As the proponents of powered flight cross the 
mid-century mark they, too, must solve the prob- 
lems in determining the air transportation pat- 
tern of the future. 


One of the major problems which is currently 
challenging engineers, manufacturers, the airlines 
and city planners alike, is turbine-powered or 
jet aircraft. 

The principle of jet propulsion is understood, 
accepted, and now the task is to use it—to make 
it a practical part of the air transport system 
of this country. 

Cost is the chief obstacle between jet and the 
U. S. commercial airlines. The high rate of fuel 
consumption makes jet operation very expensive. 
The jet is most efficient when it can climb high 
to altitudes from 30,000 to 40.000 feet—and cruise 
over a long distance. Hence, on short hops such 
as between New York and Washington, a jet air- 
liner would no sooner be up than it would have 
to come down. And even on long non-stop flights, 
the rate of fuel consumption is so high at the 
present time that no jet aircraft has yet bec: 


built capable of carrying sufficient payloads 
make its operation economically sound. Howev: 
the future will see this problem overcome. 





Just as the great speed of t 


jet makes this type of aircraft most effective 


long trans-continental and trans-oceanic flights, 
it is becoming more and more apparent that tra 
demands of the Nation will require the devel 
ment of a plane designed for short-hauls—a pla 


more flexible, cheaper to operate, and easier 


maintain than any plane presently in short-h 


service. 


aT 











The helicopter appears to offer much hope in 
meeting these requirements. Helicopter studies, 
together with limited operations to date, suggest 
that the helicopter can eventually provide an 
economical short flight in our scheduled air 
transport system. 

The helicopter’s contribution to the war in 
Korea—in evacuating the wounded from battle 
areas and in general reconnaissance—has cut at 
least ten years off the helicopter industry’s an- 
ticipated time schedule for development and 
recognition. Korea has in fact brought about 
an awareness of the potential of the helicopter 
both to the military and to commercial air trans- 
port interests, to say nothing of the implications 
it holds for private flying. 
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The advent of jets and heli- 
copters gives great promise of providing means by 
which the airlines can continue improvement of 
their long-and-short-haul operations. The airlines 
regard themselves as obligated under their certif- 
icate from the Government to explore fully any 
possibility of improving their services to the 
public through the use of new type aircraft which 
can be used effectively for such purposes. 


AIRPOWER AIRPOWER AIRPOWER AIRPOWER 


AIRPOWER 
A DEFINITION 


AIRPOWER AIRPOWER AIRPOWER AIRPOWER 





Airpower includes not only 
military strength aloft, but also the peace- 
strength of the airlines. Airpower is the 
ity of industry to apply the discoveries of 
ce: it is the skill of mechanics and artisans: 
the exploitation of resources for improved 
metals and power plants; it is the train- 
‘f youth to be at home in the medium of air: 
the sum total of all these things, which, 
ured from Kitty Hawk and fostered by pri- 
enterprise under an enlightened Federal 
vy, has resulted in the greatest commercial air 
sport system in the world. 
ised on this past, and with the seeds of ex- 
ion so firmly planted in the present, the 
re of U. S. air transport is assured. 






SCHEDULED 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
GROWTH 





The following pages cover the 
growth of the U. S. scheduled airlines from the 
beginning of World War II to the present. This 
year the statistical tables have been revamped in 
order to depict more effectively the ever-growing 
importance of safe, fast and economical air trans- 
portation to U, S. trade, travel and the national se- 
curity. The records of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission served as the 


source of the statistics here shown. 
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CLASSES OF COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


As of 1953, seven principal classes of commercial air carriers could be recognized 
in the air transport industry of the United States. This classification is largely based 
upon scope of operations authorized or allowed by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


1. The Domestic Trunk Lines include those air carriers, whose operating rights 
within the continental United States, to a large degree, derive from operations by 
present or predecessor companies. These companies antedate the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, thus according them “grandfather rights”. Currently there are fourteen 
such companies, most of which have high-density traffic routes between the larger 
traffic centers within the United States. These companies as now constituted are: 


American Continental Northwest 
Braniff Delta Trans World 
Capital Eastern United 
Chicago & Southern National Western 
Colonial Northeast 


2. Domestic Local Service Lines, with one exception, have appeared since 1945. 
and are operating under temporary, limited period certificates. They operate the low 
density traffic routes between the smaller traffic centers, and between such and some 
larger centers. 


Allegheny Mohawk Southern 
Bonanza North Central Southwest 
Braniff Ozark Trans Texas 
Central Piedmont West Coast 
Frontier Pioneer Wiggins 


Lake Central 


3. International and Overseas group includes all U. S. Flag Air Carriers au- 
thorized to operate between the United States and foreign countries, between foreign 
countries, plus the extension of certain domestic trunk lines into Mexico and the 


: Caribbean. 
Be I American Colonial Pan American 
Braniff Eastern Pan American-Grace 
Caribbean Atlantic National Trans World 
Chicago & Southern Northwest United 


4. Territorial Air Carriers presently include only two certificated lines operat. 
ing in Hawaii. Alaskan carriers are separately designated as such. 


Hawaiian Trans-Pacific 


35. Certificated All Cargo Lines include operators holding special certificates to 
maintain scheduled cargo flights between designated areas in the United States. They 
carry neither mail nor passengers. 

Slick Riddle 

Flying Tigers U. S. Airlines 


6. Helicopter Airmail Operators presently include three carriers certificated 
to carry mail between airports, central post-offices, and suburbs in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Freight service on the same route has been inaugurated in New 


York. 


Helicopter Air Service Los Angeles Airways New York Airways 


7. Non Certificated Air Carriers include a diversified group of operators, w! o 
are described in the CAB 1952 Annual Report as follows: 

Operators of various types of air service were authorized by the Board throu h 
the exemption process, rather than through the requirement that a certificate |f 
public convenience and necessity be obtained. At present this group includes: 


adr ieee Wiss pune iw Faas eae Ss Ra ea RRA NS Sede 47° 
rr rr PR oo aay eeu wineceekan ee etkegeeeeawesweae 17 
i tate rasa Lad kleceumehes chan ekrss ¥OaNdSeheteas see 1,442 
ON ns act ean nadndss DASE S NSEC minwe's 3 
NE CR ETT EE EE ey Oe es 97 
Nen-cortificated Alaskan air carriers ...... 2.0.0 ccccccccccsscccccececes 8 
6 oe ea ad ives Kha ens kd daa Meena Vas atau s apawed 39 


‘One large irregular was awarded a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 


Statistics in this publication are for the first four classes of carriers only. | ‘I 
statistics are from official reports or publications of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Ci i! 
Aeronautics Administration, Post Office and Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Average Cities Cities 


Duplicated Route Miles Authorized Actually 
Year Route Miles ' Operated * for Service® Served * 
arene 13.411 42,757 na. na. 
errr 14,623 $1,596 n.a. n.a. 
Sl *benrediues 415.304 42.537 n.a. na. 
TEE, Heaedauans 19,482 17,384 1 237 
a %<sedenens 51.433 17,960 105 287 
Be kvtacsees-na 77,175 92,745 580 177 
Dy \étcnddnes 114,910 60,870 663 479 
SD -dadeteneus 138,501 68,111 745 52] 
Pe Masasacnas 142,429 71,879 793 525 
er 147,135 76,686 798 580 
ere 162.353 76,383 790 580 
a seeeese'ews 162,125 77,617 761 584 


BREAKDOWN OF CITIES AUTHORIZED FOR SERVICE 
December 31, 1952 


Cities 
Cities Served Not Served Total 
Trunk Lines 
exclusively ............. 197 33 230 
Local Service Airlines, 
Co ee ere 199 140 339 
Combination Trunk and 
Local Service ........... 188 4 192 
en 584 177 761 


n.a.-not available 

' The traditional measure of route mileage has been the miles of air- 
mail routes in the airlines’ certificates. Since a given pair of cities, like 
Boston and New York, may occur in several mail routes of a single 
carrier, there is a substantial duplication in using the consolidated mile- 
age of mail routes as system mileage. However, these are the only 
certificated mileage figures available for prior years. The data are as of 


December 31st of each year. 


* These figures represent the average number of unduplicated route 
miles over which individual airlines actually operated in the last Quarter 


of each year. This is calculated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


* Many cities are authorized for air service in certificates given to the 
airlines by the CAB which may not have adequate airports or airways 
facilities. As these deficiencies are corrected, service is inaugurated. All 


figures are for December 31st of each year. 
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Number Available Available Revenue 
of Planes Seat Miles Ton Miles Plane Miles 
Year In Service * Flown (000) Flown (000) Flown (000) 
Domestic Trunk Lines 
AEE SES esirc 259 2,341,877 n.a.* 134,406 
SE) io glues G15 oe 186 1,962,588 n.a. 111,341 
eee 204 1,856,954 n.a. 105.354 
eee 288 2,436,846 n.a. 138,732 
Ee ee 402 3,815.57: n.a. 205.934 
er eee 638 7,556,469 982.169 306.236 
a eee 748 9,152,389 1,202,535 311,879 
ee 790 9,980,163 1,352,863 316,276 
Mere nee 784 11,117,703 1,505,330 323,241 
oe 796 12,385,635 1,662,903 327,054 
Sree 804 14,671,982 1,959,497 362,473 
PLANES Ee ee 903 18,068,123 2.384.245 411,424 
Pee g Loeal Service Airlines 
Saree 12 2,486 n.a. 1,771 
SER VICE Ue ae 23 17,964 1,762 3.041 
Ea ee 46 155,507 14,880 10,103 
1948 ............ 68 323,942 31,442 18,321 
AND 1949 ............ 89 77,895 16,260 24,946 
137 599,159 61,587 33,690 
AVAILABLE Seer 130 774,912 78,985 38,603 
hn EE ee 131 904,908 94,804 41,143 
CAPACITIES Territorial Airlines ' 
er ee 7 28,555 n.a.” 1,663 
OF THE aa ll 48,188 6,067 2,423 
SE oh hii Satie Seb olve.tkish 13 65,865 8,026 3,073 
uU Ss ree 15 80,978 9,024 3,620 
— BE ea ceciceenas 15 95,056 10,27 4,127 
EN SARE eee 21 100,148 10,419 4,272 
CERTIFICATED 195] .........0.. 21 119.049 13,143 5,029 
eee 22 124,060 13,639 5,366 
AIRL INES International Airlines * 
eee 83 248,331 n.a.” n.a.” 
1941- 1952 EE 68 313,109 n.a. n.a. 
Soave aa em aan 70 307,513 n.a. n.a. 
ae 70 391,293 n.a. n.a. 
RE eee 7 583,440 Nn.a. n.a. 
ee. 147 1,553,691 211,694 59,371 
NN ieee aida Neod 313 2,924,335 418.356 86,48 
Pee ee 323 3,292,319 468,842 98,05 
ae eee 379 3,624,673 534,853 104,52 
BR iat ovetn’ 373 3,695,447 554,940 93.83 
ED tate csiaianc ator 379 4,334,498 599,340 97,52 
ME ret Gitd aah ealeu 388 4,848,829 682.670 103,39 


J 


' Territorial airlines included with domestic trunk prior to 1945. 
* Not available as data were not required by CAB prior to 1946. 


* The following aircraft, operated in both foreign and domestic trv.k 
service, are listed in international as well as domestic: 1946—16; 194 
148; 1948—156; 1949—193; 1950—210; 1951—233; 1952—235. 





‘ All data for planes are as of December 31st of the year. 
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AIRPLANES 
OPERATED 
BY U.S. 
DOMESTIC 
AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


NAAN "= sass 


in 
Selected 
Years 


All figures 
as of 
December 
31st 


\ 


Type of 
Aircraft 


194] 


1946 ' 


1951 ' 


1952 ' 





No. of 


Engines 


Domestic Inter- 
national 


Domestic Inter- 


national 


Domestic Inter- 
national 


Domestic Inter- 
national 





Bocing 
247-D 
307-B 
377 

Convair 
240 
340 

Douglas 
DC-2 
DC-3 
DST 
DC-4 
DC-6 

Lockheed 
Electra 
Lodestar 


Constellation 


Martin 
202 
404 

Sikorsky 

Stinson 


Tetal 


-— + bo 


toto -— - to to te to te 


mh ho bo 





5 17 
9 


359 83 





10 


673 147 





1] 
101 


12 


18 


379 


955 





Da 


96 


1,056 388 


Domestic, includes Trunk, Local Service and Territorial, for this Table. 


‘Certain domestic trunk lines use the same airplanes on both domestic and international 
routes. Those airplanes listed in both international and 


domestic are: 


1946 


1951 1952 





Boeing 377 


DC4 


10 
69 
91 
55 


8 





NEW 
PLANES 
ON 
ORDER 


All planes listed herein were undelivered January 1, 1953 or were ordered between Janu- 


ary 1 and April 1, 1953, and scheduled to be delivered within three years. All DC-6s 


and Convair 340s are scheduled for delivery in 1953. 


Airplane Model 


Number ' 


Estimated 
Cost Each* 


Total 
Fleet Cost 


Estimated 
Annual 
Capacity 
of new 
Planes on 
order Seat 
Miles (000) * 





by U. S. 
Domestic 
and 
International 
Airlines 


as of 
the first 
quarter 


k of 1953 


Douglas 
DC-6A & B 
DC-7 

Convair 
340 

de Havilland 
Comet III 

Lockheed 


Super Constellation 


‘The numbers for international service only are: DC-6 


43 
58 


89 


33 


$1,200,000 
2,000,000 


700,000 


2,000,000 


1,900,000 


$ 51,600,000 
116.000.000 


62,300,000 


6,000,000 


62,700,000 


2,076,427 
3,423,160 


1.910.118 
200,055 


1,682,076 





Totals 





226 








$298.600,000 


6; Comet IIT—3. 


* The estimated cost of airplanes includes 20°¢ for spare parts. 





9,291,836 


* Available seat miles are calculated on the basis of average number of seats, average block 
to block speed and 7 hours daily utilization. 
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The Federal Airways System is a net work of air spaces 10 miles wide, and of jn. 
definite altitude, constituting routes connecting most cities served by the certificated airlin: s, 
and equipped with navigation, communication and traffic control aids. The airways are 
designated by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics at such time as they are completely 











equipped. 
1941 1916 1949 1952 
Mileage of Domestic Airways under Traffic 
DEED Veg nd4ideeescvanssadeuntenvesonsvees 30.913 36,126 57,452 65,940 mi. 
Trans Oceanic Routes with Airway Facilities .. 14.703 21.257 19.358 mi 
Domestic Mileage with Very High Frequency 
Radio Communications and Navigation Aids  — ..... | ..... Joona 37.304 mi 
Mileage of teletype weather reporting circuits 30,832 61.828 68,227 76.000 mi 
Emergency Landing Fields ' ............. baa 310 255 220 94 
THE Lighting Aids 
Airways light beacons ' ... ............. 2,276 2.156 1,801 896 
FED! Airport low visibility approach lights .... 14 32 90 100 
4 
Radio Navigation Aids 
Aik Ww 4 4-course ranges, low/medium frequency ... 298 346 336 335 
Omniranges, very high frequency ........ — «.--- | ee eee 368 382 
ow ¢ Fan Markers, low/medium frequency ..... 121 253 288 283 
ait - Radio Homing’ Beacons, low/medium 
PES 6 ckcieaVideNuuNiwse banaue nex 38 76 110 154 
. : eo : ' 
Electronic Low-visibility Landing Aids 
: Instrument Landing System ............... l 20 90 119 
Precision Approach Radar ...............  «sevee | veces 3 10 
Traffic Control Facilities 
Enroute Traffic Control Centers .......... 14 25 27 27 
Airport Traffic Control Towers .......... 99 155 166 
i Cece ceaewidcnerees, . aback le  weaom 3 10 
Communications Facilities 
Interstate Aviation Communications  Sta- 
SE”  ceenaed cu wie cacuss pee Map ekwrekns 396 399 121 375 


' One of the problems in the development of the Federal Airways System has been the 
rapid obsolescence caused by technical change. As radio navigation has improved, visual 
aids such as beacon lights have been dispensed with in many locations. Airport con- 
struction has removed the need for most of the emergency landing fields. The change to 
very high frequency radio aids will eliminate the need for many low/medium frequency 
facilities and the increased number of control towers will reduce the number of com- 
munications stations. 


* 28 of these ranges have experimental Distance Measuring Equipment installations. 


* Control Towers were municipally owned prior to 1942. 





1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952° 





I it i ea eae ; 
: ike (Unpaved 1800’-2700', Paved 1800’-2500’) 1.523 2.491 3,525 4,006 4.013 4.005 3,869 3. 15 
Di Tl at. cingewansohan wane nae eed 
(Unpaved 2700-3700’, Paved 2500’-3500’ ) 702. «758 )«=— 845 si«972+:—i«995 (OHA (993 6 
STE lateceee heen sadawanetnedeeks 
(Unpaved 3700’-4700’, Paved 3500’-4500’) 187 485 $22 471 $75 507 573 l 
tj SE oct nicenchareneodtienenseaeeneens P 
(Unpaved 4700'-5700’, Paved 4500'-5500’) 72 443 314 361) «364 «63760 © «6455 1 
elt ASGeS CE OF ccccevagucanebabaddenscheesmmesse® 
(Unpaved 5700'-6700’, Paved 5500’-6500’) at 313 100-131-133) 139182 I 
Class Vi TTT rrrrrrer ree ee ee ee ee ee ee 
(Unpaved 6700-7700’, Paved 6500’-7500') ie 52 7 73 81 164 6 
I Vibe ahaa rte lara nian haat aoe or a 2.484 4.490 5.258 5.948 6.053 6.072 6.236 5.' 6 


'‘ Airport Class is determined by the length and construction of the longest runway. 


* Military airports are included in this table and numbered 363 in 1952. 
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Domestic Airlines 

194] 2,2 1,028 22 1.423 2,224 7.807 
1942 2,194 753 2 . 9.348 2.969 ree i 
1943 y Bb + 845 685 8.271 3.356 10.973 
1944 Be 1,322 ‘ 7.136 3.509 12.20] 
1945 : 2.075 2.61: 10.844 7.012 19.24] 
1946 5,71: 3.342 3,577 16,107 10.307 24.626 
1947 5 3.06] 2, 15.366 8.409 22.012 
1948 5 3.038 312 2.612 16.428 9,222 21.396 
1949 3,297 3,199 642 > 15.674 9.336 21.136 
1950 3,372 776 , 15.788 9.822 21.894 
1951 1.106 1.012 7 18,908 11.475 25.770 


1952 * i 1,67] 1.100 2 18,990 12.398 21.876 


International Airlines 


194] 147 182 : (one 1,966 1.903 
1942 952 378 3.534 3,366 
1943 207 147 32: 5 2.140 1.859 
1944 466 194 266 2,827 22) 3.033 
1945 930 111 938 5.099 2,43: 1.663 
1946 1,508 1,079 1,405 A5- 7.269 2.463 6.961 
1947 1,603 1.016 1.152 1.211 5.774 3.201 10,679 
1948 1,619 1,104 1,203 1.049 5.400 2.440 9.749 
1949 1.586 1,142 960 1.084 3.861 2.338 9.012 
1950 1,492 1,055 745 953 3.818 2.434 

1951 1,698 1,197 696 1,00] 1.569 


1952 ° 1,631 1,204 799 982 1.410 


‘Includes Trunk. local service and territorial lines. 


*1952 figures are for September 30. All others are as of December 31. 
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lection 


Year 


Revenue 
Passengers 


Revenue 
Passenger 


Passenger 


Load 


Airmail 


Miles (000) Factor % Ton-Miles 


Express 


Ton-Miles 


1941-1952 


Freight 
Ton-Miles . 


REVENUE TRAFFIC CARRIED BY THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
IN SCHEDULED SERVICES 


Total 


Revenue Ton-Mile 


Ton-Miles 


(000) 


Load 


Factor 





Domestic Trunk Airlines 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


3,848,882 
3,129,421 
3,035,755 
4,045,965 
6,376,843 
11,889,617 
12,279,016 
12,324,038 
14,021,047 
15,978,172 
20,604,927 
22,768,174 


Figures before 


1,384,733 
1,417,526 
1,634,135 
2,264,495 
3,336,278 
5,903,111 
6,016,257 
5,822,388 
6,562,580 
7,766,008 
10,210,724 
12,120,789 


1945 include 


Loeal Service Airlines 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


4,452 
25,118 
235,585 
425,685 
677,817 
969,428 
1,480,524 
1,736,388 


1,312 
6,812 
46,418 
87,928 
134,691 
188,782 
289,616 
339,763 


Territorial Airlines ' 


1945 


194,957 
298,710 
375,607 
418,372 
421,151 
476,812 
550,387 
515,180 


24,865 
38,033 
46,833 
52,864 
52,897 
57,746 
65,799 
67,885 


International Airlines 


194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


228,524 
269,345 
279,402 
341,496 
475,558 
1,041,283 
1,359,712 
1,372,856 
1,520,067 
1,675,477 
2,033,121 
2,362,059 


162,824 
236,956 
244,229 
310,574 
447,968 
1,100,741 
1,810,045 
1,888,947 
2,053,980 
2,206,396 
2,599,915 
3,019,810 


59.13 
72.21 
88.00 
89.38 
88.16 
78.81 
65.73 
58.34 
59.03 
62.70 
69.59 
67.08 


13,168,018 
21,166,024 
36,068,309 
51,145,402 
65,003,542 
32,877,905 
32,879,662 
37,509,922 
40,874,188 
46,314,753 
62,932,409 
68,296,296 


territorial lines 


65.56 
75.68 
79.42 
79.37 
76.78 
70.85 
61.90 
57.38 
56.67 
59.71 
59.98 
62.28 


74,510 

60,088 
167,564 
361,984 
473,749 
629,006 
857,422 
911,863 


97 


a 029 
34,058 
43,307 
53,490 
70,219 
65,188 
58,504 
50,013 


6,141,461 
15,498,122 
20,657,018 
24,401,628 
26,218,016 
26,999,011 
27,713,051 


5,258,551 
11,901,793 
15,636,811 
17,702,932 
20,509,753 
23,651,666 
28,533,362 
29,768,883 
27,329,361 
36,538,183 
40,259,510 
40,375,164 


11,482 

24,354 
117,523 
189,550 
320,187 
622,819 
908,426 
887,471 


325,569 
112,372 
115,774 
134,400 
124,370 
118,880 
100,283 


5,088,325 
6,207,137 
8,717,511 
15,090,468 
30,808,591 
41,581,133 
49,443,623 
44,512,759 


1,168,534 
14,433,101 
35,224,221 
70,437,811 
94,189,591 

112,860,631 
100,581,004 
117,128,101 


n.a. 
25 
62,039 
264,794 
435,558 
695,844 
920,447 
1,116,583 


181,514 
389,199 
635,925 
581,122 
617,948 
529,228 
855,195 


60,037 
2,087,822 
4,011,668 
6,714,414 

16,049,809 
71,260,378 


72,627,275 


158,252 
77,099 
218,273 
289,885 
424,652 
654,614 
683,360 
703,054 
801,508 
951,475 
1,196,094 
1,404,867 


3,128 
3,872 
4,702 
5,145 
5,181 
5,449 
6,298 


6,765 


60,019 
136,771 
238,439 
265,429 
297,169 
319.674 
371,414 
418,496 


n.a. 

63.82 
58.58 
57.01 
50.41 
52.30 
47.92 
49.60 


' Beginning with 1952, in accordance with CAB classification, Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. is included with | 
ternational rather than Territorial. 


*These data were not reported to the CAB prior to 1946. 


* International airmail includes 3 categories. An illustration of the proportions is: 


Total 


26,999,011 ton-mil«s 
27,713,051 ton-mil 


Foreign Airmail 


5,028,900 
5,644,919 


U.S. Parcel Post 


1,843,156 
2,362,221 


U.S. Letters 


1951 20,126,955 
1952 19,705.91] 


‘Express included with Freight after 1950. 
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U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES OPERATING 


REVENUES 1941-1952 


Passenger 
Revenues 


U.S. Mail 


—% of 
Total 


Express 
and 
Freight 


% Of 
Total 


Other 


Revenues’ 


% Of 
Total 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues 





Domestic Trunk 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


$69.791.338 

74,819,050 

87,481,456 
116,440,690 
166,519,922 
272,573,481 
303,193,780 
334.735.598 
378,113.445 
130.098.393 
570,288,025 





669.769.257 


Local Service 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 ' 





$ 314,638 
2.280.124 
4.666.549 
7,362,007 

10.302.859 
16,259,176 
18.690.245 


International 


1941 
1942 
1943 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


(Fiscal) 
(Year) 


' Estimated. 


* Other Revenues 





$14,020,811 
20,970,792 
19,333,389 
24,287,050 
38,858,800 
91,416,767 
140,652,113 
151,337,705 
158,479,705 
160,672.885 
184,691,825 
160,432,025 


nues and foreign mail. 





$22.696.351 
23.470.088 
24,212.580 
33.317.366 
33,693.467 
20,273.557 
23,325,630 
47.837.531 
45.031.010 
46,311,377 
37.039.813 

















36,282,686 


$ 1.558.614 
5.957.097 
11,282,490 
14,054,998 
17.191.453 
19,739,169 
20,637,000 


$15,472,179 
9,038,810 
3,624,223 
2.889.093 
12,246,219 
25.060,600 
32,299,890 


36,380,720 


Excess baggage, nonscheduled 





80.71 
70.51 
69.25 
64.06 
60.36 
52.45 


50.44 





40.73 
22.12 
11.04 

7.43 


17.08 
15.45 
23.00 
27.43 
21.41 
18.48 
15.68 





transport service, other 


A anpil ! 
cana 


Mu 











$2,919,003 

6.977.943 

8.381.539 

8.306.288 
10,835,138 
13,269,914 
18.888.246 
23,788.568 
27.280.566 
34.266.653 
35,735,794 
11.309.483 


$ 13.008 
60,179 
147,958 
252,159 
442.046 
666,230 
788.077 


475.207 
318,924 
401,466 
.405.470 
7.314.743 
11,413,268 
7,526,276 
20.808.679 
22.126.830 
21.663.922 
25,244,764 
19,366,289 











3.88 
10.57 
13.40 
13 90 
10.58 

7.78 
8.39 

35 
07 
33 


35 











$1,904,442 
2.981,749 
3.029.390 
2.863.848 
3.694.563 
5.776,089 
7,082,712 
6.991.190 
9.357.523 
13,432,191 
15.457.212 


17.670,000 


$ 44,797 
150,931 
195.512 
271.465 
544,543 
967,572 
890,000 


$7,021,770 

6,541,299 

5,480,095 

6.300.788 
10,691.311 
18.863.467 
18.531.252 
19,756.259 
18,350,930 
22,105,532 
24,785,841 
15,850,415 


transportation 




















$97,311,134 
108.248.830 
123,104,965 
160,928,192 
214,743,090 
311,893,041 
352,490,368 
413,352,887 
459,782.544 
524,108,614 
658.520.8441 
765,031,426 


$1,931,057 

8,448,331 
16,292,509 
21,940,629 
28,480,901 
37.632,147 
40,915,322 


$37,989,967 
40,869,825 
32,839,173 
38,882,401 
69,111,073 
146,754,102 
209,009,531 
249,234,199 
274,154,538 
260,131,408 
287,935,661 
232,029,449 


and incidental reve- 
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Year 


Flying 
Operations 


% Of 


Total 


Direct 
Maintenance 
Flying Equip. 


% Of 
Total 


Depreciatio 
Flight 


Equipment 


n 
% Of 
Total 





Domestic 


International 


194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


$27,391,837 
21,865,924 
20,739,121 
28.238.316 
43,421,033 
69,729,554 
85,932,761 
104,163,765 
119,961,143 
132,060,283 
160,469,094 


$ 497,438 
2.203.155 
4,526,827 
6.486.969 
8.687.483 

10.950.415 


$ 8.074.416 
8.469.557 
15,297.599 
32,027.695 
53.188.662 
67.163.026 
72.346,828 
70.979.949 
75.031.034 


$9,789,797 

8,664,437 

9.132.260 
11,892,963 
16,392,654 
32,490,116 
41.029,360 
16,093,128 
50,270,468 
53,747,249 
66,571,477 


$ 347,727 
1.336.677 
2.338.788 
3,280,965 
3.594.219 
1.289.066 


n.a. 
n.a. 
$2,172,952 
3.030.386 
5.198.602 
11,063,761 
21.997.077 
24.241.052 
26.310.942 
26.158.178 
29.855,966 


$7,750,571 
861,730 
-742,030 
018.845 

9.408.938 
25.191.856 
36,240,510 
39,533,925 
39,447,911 
39,429,856 
$1,272,647 


7 
5 
4 
5 


$ 151,010 
922.395 
1.455.756 
2.042.843 
1.617.079 
1.631.376 


na. 
na. 
$1,744,326 
1,852,251 
2,421,832 
8.953.732 
18.579,977 
19.588.511 
23.675.868 
25.637,532 
24.263.357 


= 
o> - 


<= 


mo 





Year 


Aircraft 
Operating 
Expenses 


‘ 


> Of 
Total 


Ground An 
Indirect 
Expenses 


Total 
Operating 
Expense; 





Domestic 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Local Service 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


International 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Note: 


n.a. 


Insufficient data is available for estimating 1952 expenses 


requirements. 


not available. 


$44,932,205 
36,392,091 
34,613,411 
45,150,124 
69,222,625 
127,411,526 
163,202.631 
189,790,818 
209,679,522 
225,237.388 
268,313,218 


$996,175 
4.462.227 
8,321,371 
11,810,777 
13,898,781 
16,870,857 


n. a. 
n. a. 
$11,991,694 
13,352,194 
22,918,033 
52,045,188 
93,765,716 
110,992,589 
122,333,638 
122,775,659 
129.150.357 
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37.4 
34.0 
37.1 
37.2 
44.8 
47.2 
48.4 
49.4 
$7.9 


$44,986.928 

47,974,400 

60,949,609 

79,371,967 
111,403,704 
189,709,954 
210.187,.837 
221,486,955 
225.477.685 
236,300,592 
284.268,070 


$1,064,254 
4.607.078 
7,602,141 
10.570,938 
14,150,445 
19,124,227 


oo Ww te te 
NPAs 


115, 816 
124,294,394 
130,529,491 
125.547.413 
140.580.121 


wujuis 


$89.919.133 

84.366,49! 

95.563.020 
124,522.091 
180,626,329 
317,121,480 
373.390.4068 


$2.060.4 
9.069.315 
15.923.5 
22,381.75 
28.049,2 
35.995.0 | 


n. a. 

n. a. 
$32,078,' 

39,226.¢ 

61,764. 
139,842.! 
209,293. 
235,286." 
252.863. 
248.323. 
269.730, 


due to changes in reporti 





“I te ie Ww 


ISTRIBUTION OF 1951 GROUND AND INDIRECT EXPENSES FOR U. S. AIRLINES 


Domestic Trunk 


Local Service 


International 


BY MAJOR ACCOUNTING CATEGORIES 


Ground 
Operations 


79,264,315 
6,362,680 


34,961,666 





Ground & 
Indirect 
Maintenance 


$1,110,372 
2,584,178 
20,014,276 


Passenger 
Service 


12,562,536 
1,671,151 
17,513,918 





Domestic 


Traffic 
And Sales 


58,023,916 
3,942,731 
29,832,382 





Trunk 


Local Service 


International 





Advertising & 
Publicity 


16,211,294 
1,073,348 
11,374,406 


Total Ground 
& Indirect 


Expense 


284,268,069 
19,452.075 
140,643,907 








General and 
Administrative 


40,816,274 
3.366.714 


23,905,202 


Total Aireraft 
Operating 
Expense 


268.313,218 
17,263,521 
129,221,191 








Depreciation 
Ground Equip. 


6,279,362 
451.273 
3,042,057 


Total 
Operating 
Expense 


552,581,287 
36,715,596 
269,865,098 





Fiseal 


Year 


Airmail 
Revenues 


All Allocated 
Post Office 
Costs Except 
Payments to 
Airlines 


Payments 
to 
Airlines * 


Domestic, Local Service and Territorial 


194] 
1942 
1943 ' 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 l 


23.920.465 
33,417,367 
62.818.568 
79.412.510 
81,237,389 
68,427,924 
54,356,782 
53.586.950 
65,385,603 
74,120,038 
95,425,704 
19,924,293 


International 


1941 
1942 
1943 
19.44 * 
1945 l 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 * 


No cost ascertainment report for 1943. Expenses are estimated 


9.309.793 
12,015,864 
28.500,000 
51,276,499 
10,675,066 
58,081,237 


21,772,578 


23,815,519 
25,695,375 


27,334,124 


31,306,067 


33,673,988 


10,184,619 
13,035,417 
21,154,730 
21,480,220 
14,737,786 
20,278,453 
15.705.073 
30,438,635 
45,941,107 

7.235.853 
60,274,073 
84,134,000 


3.786.266 
1.438.513 
1.505.742 
27.169.035 
51,630,408 
31,794,545 
41,602.428 
7,855,220 
21,921,670 
23,272,463 
20,876,677 
25,862,396 


20,697,220 
23.473,170 
23,308,477 
28,401,373 
35,199,255 
28,733,479 
27.636,134 
50,223,746 
56.705.560 
62.386,052 
61,141,000 
58,895,000 


13,628,695 
14,298,159 

5,563,283 

3,231,371 

6,021,671 
14,612,000 
28,528,000 
43.716,000 
51,497,000 
55,014,000 
57,116,000 
56.320,000 


Net 
Post Office 


Balance 


6.961.374 
3,091,220 
+-18.355.361 
t-29.530.917 
+.31.300.348 
+. 19,415,992 
18.984,425 
27.075.431 
37.261.064 
35.501,867 
25.989,369 
23,104,707 


8.024.168 
3.720.808 
1.442.459 
+-20.876.093 
53.022.987 
11,674,692 
11,357.850 


Qo7 724° 


27,755,701 
47,723,295 
50,952,339 
16,686,610 
18,508,408 


During war years overseas mail, except for Latin America, was carried by Air 
Transport Command with consequent reductions in sums paid to airlines 


Payments to airlines may be subject to retroactive adjustment by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board back to 1948 for domestic and 1946 for international 


1952 figures are either preliminaries or estimates 
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Pictitae 4 


/LED AIRLINES ASSETS AND LIABILITIES for 


Domestic Trunk Lines 


(Including international operations 


Assets 


Current Assets 

Investments & Special Funds 

Flight Equipment 
Depreciation 

Flight Equipment— Net 

Other Operating Property 

Non-Operating Property—Net 

Deferred Charges 

Other Assets 


Liabilities 


Current Liabilities 
Long Term Debt 
Capital Stock 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 
Operating Reserves 


Other Liabilities 


Local Service 
Assets 


Current Assets 
Investments & Special Funds ... 
Flight Equipment 

Depreciation 
Flight Equipment 
Other Operating Property 
Non-Operating Property — Net 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 

Total Assets ... 


Liabilities 


Current Liabilities ... 
Long Term Debt 
Capital Stock 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 
Operating Reserves 
Other Liabilities 

Total Liabilities 


International 


(Pan American and Panagra Only) 


Assets 


Current Assets 
Investments & Special Funds 
Flight Equipment 
—Depreciation 
Flight Equipment 
Other Operating Property 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 


Liabilities 


Current Liabilities 

Long Term Debt 
Capital Stock 

Capital Surplus 

Earned Surplus 
Operating Reserves 
Other Liabilities 

Total Liabilities 
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1946 
(12/31) 


selected years 


1951 
(12/31) 





of these ec 


$48,766,772 
2,863,981 
61,776,693 
29,364,884 
32,411,809 


903,194 
3,031,349 
301,729 
$88,278,774 


$22,195,524 
1,769,771 
33,095,620 
22,402,837 
5,949,126 
1,015,725 
1,850,171 
$88,278.774 


$13,915,046 
8,480,673 


$10,017,675 
489,428 
9,686,975 
14,707,605 
4,895,733 
17,345,045 
2,072,975 


$59.215.436 


arriers) 


$152,381,835 
51,140,907 
242,877,281 
74,751,529 
168,125,752 


$105,659,559 
90,097,739 
92.896.915 
16.989.967 
41.018.688 
1,139,235 
9.298.384 
$387.100.487 


$1,926,386 
916,592 
3,330,764 
199.364 
2,831,400 


973.637 
190,048 
$6.438.263 


$1,984,949 
500,000 
1,407,987 
2.790.985 
(532,303) 
50,331 
236.315 
$6.438.264 


$ 98,282,686 
19,576,414 
83,083,114 
22,339,084 
60,744,030 


$187,356,167 


$ 39,401,012 
69,308,397 
16,664,825 
21,517,529 
12,804,477 
17,000,062 
10,659,865 
$187.356,167 


$286,240,000 
62,194,000 
436,153,000 
209,929,000 
226,224,000 
61,153,000 
759,000 
11,186,000 
794,000 
$648.550,000 


$218,363,000 
134,006,000 
127,431,000 
63,698,000 
97.141,000 
3,682,000 
4,228,000 
$648,549,000 


$10,694,189 


5,492,710 
2,104,000 
22,000 
1.022.563 
51,566 
$20,163,119 


$ 8.025.592 
1.943.305 
7,160,802 
4.487.884 

(1.821.466) 

33,130 
333.872 
$20,163,119 


$ 92,210,000 
15,802,000 
133,167,000 
65,860,000 
67,307,000 
12,649,000 
25,034,000 
721,000 
$213,723.000 


$ 66.114,000 
27,950,000 
10,892,000 
62.803,000 
23,149,000 

6.821.000 
15.994.000 
$213.723.000 


$337,418,000 
47,635,000 
536,215,000 
251,324,000 
284,891,000 
71,499,000 
311,000 
9,532,000 
433,000 
$751,719,000 


$229,699,000 
157,681,000 
142,170,000 
81,632,000 
88,148,000 
6,620,000 
45,769,000 
$751,719,000 


$ 9,839,176 
1,098,096 


9,453,841 
2,556,000 
247,000 
1,233,067 
35,941 
$24,463,121 


$ 9,847,972 
3,406,977 
7,215,158 
5.641.158 

(2.081.656) 
393,026 
40,486 
$24,463,121] 


222222222 


(000 

( 000 

10.867 000 
62,82! 000 
28,291) 000 
8.581.000 
17.189.000 
$220.205 .000 





UNITED STATES INTERCITY PASSENGER MILES BY 
COMMON CARRIERS AND PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES 1945-1952 






























































—- Does not include rail commutation, electric railway and waterborne passenger traffic 
4 ) 
(Millions of Passenger Miles) 
1945 1946 1947 1949 1950 1951 
Pullman and Air Travel 
18.000 Rail Pullman 26,912 | 19,801 015 9.349 10,226 
35.000 Domestic trunk lines 3,3! 5,903 5,82: 6,563 10,211 
15.000 Domestic local serv- 
24.000 ice lines . 135 189 290 
91.000 Pullman and Air 
99.000 combined ... 30,249 A 16,926 16,047 7,295 20,727 
11.000 Airline % of this 
32.000 22. 34.92 41.74 46.00 50.66 
133,000 
19,000 Other Common Carriers 
Rail coach 59.415 39,039 27.665 24,315 20,273 19,524 19,758 
99,000 Intercity Motor Bus ns yak 7 ; . 
31.000 26, 5.576 22.411 | 21.254 | 21,499 | 20,732 
70.000 ‘ 342 4.615 42.684 38.695 41,023 40.490 
132,000 
saaal Total All Common Carriers 
al 116.591 90.326 7 55.990 | 61.750 | 62.361 
Private Automobile Intercity 
179.837 253.570 272.9: 316.774 337.339 379.324 390.704 
539,176 
198 0% Total Common and Private Carriers 
53.84] AY ‘ . 296.428 | 343.896 | 342.890 | 352.193 | 375.505 | 393.329 | 441.074 | 453.065 
ye ection * Common Carrier 
oy f Total 26.27 20.39 18.39 14.23 14.00 13.7 
47,000 o ota 20.2 4 «WV. ° ?. obs J 3.46 
133,067 
35,941 Passenger Miles Per Capita 
163,121 
2.118 2.432 393 241: 52 2.619 
17,972 
16,977 
aa COMPARATIVE TRANSPORTATION SAFETY RECORD 
‘ .1952 
1.656) 1941-1952 . 
)3,026 % Rate per 100,000,000 Passenger Miles 
0,486 | 
3.121 | : 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
: Domestic scheduled air transportation 
Fatalities .... 3 5! 2: 4 75 199 
2A ; : ‘ a 3.2 
ae .% International scheduled air transportation 
42.000 ” 
00.000 Fatalities .... h 
42.000 : - 
32.000 
57.000 Intercity motor buses 
34,000 
10° 000 ; Fatalities .... x x ; 120 100 
2 20 oO 
00 000 Railroad passenger trains 
50 000 
367 000 Fatalities .... 39 110 262 249 52 3: 184 
28 000 20 30 26 d , A 58 
19().000 
8 | 000 Passenger automobiles and taxicabs 
89.000 - 
0.000 


Fatalities .... : 12.900 15, 15.300 15.200 15,300 17.600 21.000 x 
Rate J 2. 2. zi 2.9  & 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.2 24 x 
x Not available 
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She Air Sranspout , a of j Genevica 
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X75) 


Emory S. Land 
Milton W. Arnold 
C. C. Hubbard 

J. D. Durand 

J. F. Hintersehr 
Stuart G. Tipton 


President 

V. P—Operations & Engineering 
V. P—Traffic 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

General Counsel 





Member 


4th Edition 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., Nelson David, Pres., 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
*Allegheny Airlines, Inc., Robert M. Love, Pres., National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
American Airlines, Inc., C. R. Smith, Pres., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Edmund Converse, Pres., P. O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Braniff International Airways, Inc., T. E. Braniff, Pres., Love Field, Dallas 19, Texas 
Capital Airlines, inc., J. H. Carmichael, Pres., National Airport, Washington 1, D. C 
**Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd., G. HW. G. McConachie, Pres., Sea Island Airport, Van- 
couver AMF, B. C., Canada 
**Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc., Dionisio Trigo, Pres., P. O. Box 3214, San Juan 14, 
Puerto Rico 
*Central Airlines, Inc., Keith Kahle, Pres.. Meacham Field, Fort Worth 7, Texas 
Chicago & Southern Airlines, Inc., S. A. Stewart, Pres., Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, 
Tenn. 
Colonial Airlines, inc., Branch T. Dvkes, Pres., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Robert F. Six, Pres., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colo. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc., C. E. Woolman, Pres., Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., E. V. Rickenbacker, Pres., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York ° 
7 + Ba 
*Frontier Airlines, Inc., H. S. Darr. Pres., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Stanley C. Kennedy, Pres., P.O. Box 3287, Honolulu 1, T. H. 
*Lake Central Airlines, John |’. Weesner, Pres., Weir Cook Airport, Indianapolis 44, 
Indiana 
*Mohawk Airlines, Inc., E. V. Underwood, Pres., East Hill Airport, Ithaca, New York 
National Airlines, Inc., GC. T. Baker, Pres., 3240 N.W. 27th Avenue, Miami 42, Florida 
*North Central Airlines, Inc., Arthur E. A. Mueller, Pres., 3300 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., George E. Gardner, Pres., Logan International Airport, E. 
Boston 28, Mass. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., Harold R. Harris, Pres., 1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 
*Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Laddie H. D. Hamilton, Pres., Box 6, Lambert Field, St. Louis 
21, Mo. 
Pacific Northern Airlines, 4. G. Woodley. Pres., 1626 Exchange Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash- 
ington 
**Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., Andrew B. Shea, Pres.. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., J. T. Trippe. Pres., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
*Piedmont Airlines, 7. H. Davis, Pres., Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
*Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Robert J. Smith, Pres., Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
Resort Airlines, Inc., Clinton Davidson, Jr., Pres., P. O. Box 242, Miami 48, Florida 
Riddle Airlines, Inc., John Paul Riddle, Pres., P. O. Box 4632, Miami 34, Florida 
*Southern Airways, Inc., Frank W. Hulse, Pres.. Municipal Airport, Birmingham 6, 
Ala. 
*Southwest Airways Co., John H. Connelly, Pres., P. O. Box 268, South San Francisco 
Airport, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Trans Canada Air Lines, Gordon R. McGregor, Pres., 1080 University St., Montreal 3, 
Que., Canada 
**Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., Ruddy F. Tongg, Pres., P. O. Box 2113, Honolulu, T. H. 
*Trans Texas Airways, R. E. McKaughan, Pres., Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 
Trans-World Airlines, Inc., R. S. Damon, Pres, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
Y 


135 East 42nd Street, 


United Air Lines, Inc., W. A. Pat.erson, Pres., 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

U. S. Airlines, Inc., Fred Miller, Pres., 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 36, N. Y. 

Western Air Lines, Inc., T. C. Drinkwater, Pres., 6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, 
Cal. 


*Local Service Airlines **Associate Members 
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AMERICAN AVIATION is honored to present the Air Transport 
Association’s 14th Annual Edition of *‘Facts and Figures”’ about the 
U. S. scheduled certificated airlines. These Facts and Figures, assem- 
bled by ATA from revised data filed by the carriers with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, show significant developments and progress 
of the air transport industry throughout the years. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publisher . . . 1025 Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Feat: PROVEN ADAPTABILITY 


IN USE BY INDUSTRY, THE 
MILITARY, and COMMERCIAL AIR LINES 


The universal acceptance of the Bendix Ignition Analyzer 
is perhaps the most conclusive evidence of its ability to 


reveal the performance of ignition systems wherever 
they are in use. 


Airborne or used for ground overhaul, operated in arctic 
opical temperature, on long flights or short hops, 
Bendix Ignition Analyzer unfailingly predicts the 
ining life of individual spark plugs and checks in 
nce the efficiency of all ignition units. 


proven adaptability means that air line operators 


<) 

ep a constant accurate check on the efficiency of 

ignition systems. It means further maintained — Doe Ye, 

iles and overhaul expenses materially reduced. 

. . The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 

pap anos userngrat 4 oy pow Lael are or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 

ing efficiency and maximum safety as does the high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 

x Ignition Analyzer. ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 

Detailed literature on request. 


spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
Bend) if ~ SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Expert Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. ¥. AVIATION CORPORATION 
?Y BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California + 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 
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Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California oi 
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Are you using this “Servo” principle? 


This Avien “feedback” system has gross thrust from measurement of tailpipe pressures and 
important advantages for pilots and ambient pressures. 


purchasing men. We’ve made over fifty fuel gages that measure fuel quan- 


tity by weight, eliminating moving parts in the fuel tank. 


Avien was among the first to use the servo principle in the Every month, Avien produces over 10,000 major instru- 


design of aircraft gages. ment components for the aviation industry. 


But there’s another servo principle that Avien offers to There’s good testimony to their excellence. Avien equip- 


every aircraft manufacturer. ment is now specified for over forty-five military aircraft. 


It’s a “feedback” system that has provided a lot of effec- Right now, our top management and production teams 
tive answers to aviation’s most complex problems. have this goal: 

This scheme is basically simple. Once handed the prob- We're going to keep on solving the toughest gaging pr 
lem, Avien tailor-makes gages for the aircraft. Avien lems in the industry. 
engineers follow through all the way, from drawing board We're going to keep on producing the best equipment th ‘ 
inspiration to instrument panel installation. the airpower dollar can buy. 

But after installation is completed, Avien’s job continues. 
Avien field engineers constantly check and test the gages 
in service—and feed back information to design headquarters. 


This “closed-loop” operation has aided Avien in the per- 
fection of some remarkable products. 


We've designed Cylinder Head Temperature Indicators 
and Jet Tailpipe Thermometers that use the servo principle. 
Result: longer scale gages, unaffected by lead characteristics. AVIATION ENGINEERING CORPORATIC ! 


We've designed a Jet Engine Thrustmeter that computes 34-56 58th STREET, WOODSIDE, L. I1., NEW YOF 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp. Ltd., 3745 St. James Street, Montreal 30, P.Q., Canada 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





Mass CAA Lay-offs 


Seen Unlikely 

The CAA’s revised fiscal 1954 
idget of $140,947,000 represents a re- 
iction of 800 positions from the so- 


lied “Truman budget,” but this does 
ot mean that 800 people will be laid 
ft. 

CAA officials are as yet unable to 
tell what the net reduction will be. It is 
ossible that it will be very small, if the *. 
sudget passes Congress as proposed. The be . ioe 
[Truman budget added several hundred * Le \ \a Ki \, . 
persons to the CAA payroll, and these Tee, “ye ini Vor -r¢ 8 “u A RWK 
positions, of course, will not be filled. In “aft , ea 
addition, since last December there has 3 Sh ae PEestern Air Lines finds low-cost 
been a “freeze” on new CAA personnel, #2 Y ers pay-off in eae wer ——_ 
resulting in unfilled positions. Officials oF F reraft oe wera ve a 
emphasize, therefore, that the reduction ’ rt Aue whe 5 Rah mage 
of 800 positions is very misleading. 






. 






Abi MEEEEe (oO monitor 

. ae" d the various 

Airways a Btrol channels. 

CAA plans for fiscal 1954 include: De 2 few of the 
* A 5% cut under fiscal 1953 in pre- 


mits at various 
. k i with 
ventive maintenance of airways and rprised 


cps ; ton ; We have since 
communications equipment. This will ' Sioaien ie 
amount to about $1 million and 200 Bad are 
posiuions. pions. 

* Plans to order eight surveillance 
radar units have been canceled, which 
will save some $2 million. Original plans 
were to buy 12, but only four will be 
ordered. These four were justified on the 
basis of the traffic density at the fields 
where they will be installed. The differ- 
ence in density between the first four 
fields and the remainder was very sharp, 
and represented a logical break-point to 
curtail the program. 

*A number of control towers will 
be eliminated because present traffic is 

ip to the minimum required for 
1 CAA facility. 

* Some control towers and commu- 
nications. centers will be consolidated, 
esultant savings in personnel. 

* Personnel will be added in air- 
trafic control to handle the in- 
| traffic. 


Aviation Safety 
Thirty-four operations, mainte- 
and engineering agents will be 
or air carrier activities. However, 
in this category will also collect 
data, a function now handled by 
division personnel. 

Regional medical divisions are 
ited. A headquarters staff will be 
ined in Washington. Most work 
regions is done by doctors desig- 


yy CAA. 
Airports 


Che airport management advisory 
is eliminated, both in Washing- 
in the regions. This was almost 
out a year ago, but was reinstated. 
here are no plans to eliminate 
fice of Airports, contrary to 





] 
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American Flyers Airline 
Corp. (I) 

Associated Air Transport, 
Inc. (I) 

Arctic-Pacific, Inc. (I) 


Irregular Carriers’ 
Aircraft 





Aircraft type Argonaut Airways Corp. (A) . 


Carrier and number Arnold Air Service, Inc. (A) 


i ir Tr t 
Aero Finance Corp. (A) ae A ansport, 


Air Cargo Express, Inc. (A) ... 
Air America, Inc. (A) 
Air Transport Associates, 
Inc. (A) 
All American Airways, Inc. (I) C-46 
American Air Export & Im- 
port Co. (I) 
American Air Transport, 
Inc. (A) 


Blatz Airlines, Inc. (A) 
California Air Charter, 


Inc, (A) 
California Hawaiian Airlines 


Capitol Airways, Inc. (I) 


Aviation Corp. of Seattle (I) .. 





UNIVERSAL 


—— 





These major airframe manufacturers 
rely on Universal as a dependable 
West Coast source for precision Seam 
Welding, Heliarc Welding, Tools, Dies, 
Metal Stampings, complete and sub- 
assemblies: 
Aeronca « Beach « Bell * Boeing * Canadair « 
Cessna « Chance Vought « Convair * Douglas 
© Fletcher ¢ Ford Motor * General Motors « 
Goodyear Aircraft « Grand Central Aircraft 
* Lockheed « North American « 


Northrop « Republic « 
Temco « United 


CUmberland 3-3115 
Alhambra, California 


; AL METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 2311 West Orange Street 


Serving America’s Aircraft Industry 





Caribbean American Lines, 

Inc. (A) C-46 
Central Air Transport, Inc. (A) C-46 
Coastal Cargo Co., Inc. (I) ....C-46 
Conner Air Lines, Inc. (A) ....C-46 
Continental Charters, Inc. (1) C-46 
Currey Air Transport, Ltd. (A) C-46 
Economy Airways, Inc. (I) ....C-46 
Federated Airlines, Inc. (A) ...C-46 
Flying Tiger Lines, Inc. (I)* ..DC-4 

C-46 
General Airways, Inc. (A) ....DC-4 
Great Lakes Airlines, Inc. (A) DC-4 
Hemisphere Air Transport (A) DC-3 
DC-4 

Johnson Flying Service, 

Inc. 
Los Angeles Air Service, 

Inc. (A) 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc. (A) C-46 
Miami Airlines, Inc. (A) 


Modern Air Transport, Inc. (A) C-46 
Monarch Air Service (A) 


North American Airlines, 
Inc. (A) 


Overseas National Airways (I) DC-4 
Peninsula Air Transport (A) ..DC-3 
C-46 
Regina Cargo Airlines, 
Inc. (A) 
Sourdough Air Transport, 
Inc. (A) 
Southern Air Transport, 
Inc. (A) 
S.S.W. Inc. (A) 
Standard Air Cargo (A) 
Trans-Alaskan Airlines, 
Inc. (A) 
Trans American Airways, 
Inc. (A) 
‘Trans-Caribbean Airways, 
Inc, (1) 


Trans-National Airlines, 
Inc, (A) 


Transocean Air Lines (I) 


oR BRRe 


i 
~ oe i BD Oe OF OT ee ee 


U. S. Aircoach (A) 


aad 
pees 


Unit Export Co., Inc. 

U. S. Overseas Airlines, 
Inc. (A) 

Viking Airlines, Inc. (A) 

World Airways, Inc. (A) 


GRAND TOTALS 

Douglas 

Douglas 

Douglas 

Convair 

Lockheed 

Martin 

Curtiss 


TOTAL ALL TYPES 


(A)—Members tied Aircoach Transport A 
sociation, Inc.—A 

(I)—Members of Independent Military A 
Tr Tamsport Association—I MATA 

(*)—Flying Tiger Line also schedul 
cargo air carrier 

NA—Not Available. 


* & 


> Oe ee 





Milestone 


First Government appropriation f 
air operations. $125,000 authorized |! 
Army fiscal year 1915. 
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Star Performers 
in the New Super Constellation 


- » « SIMMONDS CAPACITANCE FUEL GAGES 


Certain to set new records in speed, economy and range are 
Lockheed’s new Super Constellations with Wright Turbo 
Compound engines. Like their distinguished predecessors, these 
luxury liners are equipped with Simmonds capacitance fuel gages. 
From the day the latest Super Constellations are delivered to more 
than a dozen U.S. and foreign airlines, operating crews will have the ad- 
vantage of accuracy unsurpassed in fuel gaging — plus Simmonds’ com- 
plete field service. This includes clear, detailed instruction manuals, techni- 
cal bulletins and the unique visual aid location charts (illustrated above). 
Also available for initial instruction and routine checks is Simmonds’ 
staff of expertly trained field engineers — strategically located throughout 
the U.S. and Europe. 
More U.S. commercial transport planes are equipped with Simmonds 
fuel gage systems than any other electronic type gage. For star per- 
formance, look to Simmonds — “first in electronic fuel gaging.” 


Simmonds 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 


nch Offices: Glendale, California © Dayton, Ohio ® Dallas, Texas MAIN OFFICES: Tarrytown, N.Y. 





svfacturing Divisions: Vergennes, Vermont ® Danbury, Conn. Sole Canadian Licensee: Simmonds Aerocessories of Canada, Ltd. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft—Domestic 




































nn Douglas Lockheed Martin Boeing Convair Total 
Pe DC6 DC4 DC3 1049 749 649 049 18 404 202 377 340 240 - 
Allegheny Airlines ............... i—_ “a a nae RC ae oda a 6 a a ah 
American Airlines .............. 66 SB ssa wee ie ae ass sae «és Ses een 77 151 
Bonanza Air Lines .............. ;iv> © ake sas Re ee ee ee ee Ye 4 
oe cs pheannacdas 9 8 err is +. ns nine —_— saath soe 7 3 60 
EE crcnctctnsoveenes ae 














eo ae errr Pe awe bane ead _— —— ae kai ae “ate ie ened 
18 







Chicago & Southern Airl. ....... dew sate Clr 1 eT mea ee = — ‘o ie 
Colonial Alstimes .......cccccccss as 4 a vies ten elles ant —_ cai as ates 7 12 
Continental Airlines ............ me aint 10 5 15 








SE A ED inden ssiecadeoee 








nn es phason bes ae aad Ran ees eset 7 ae oF 
oa 12 







PU MED dec cccccccsccsce as pe 12 cite ae ae ae are ae ae ais iia . 
Lake Central Airlines ........... june wala wae ieee ee nee aa an oe ice oe “_ 4 
EE MID cadcccscccccescs inline oe ae. sgeg ab esa - int 1 dca iitl ane ae 9 
National Airlines ...........c.00. sie 

















North Central Airlines .......... roe hex sas _ seid ie ees ia a fe sacs ae 
Northeast Airlines .............. — each hs von ae ae = “ee hai Rate ia 4 13 
Northwest Airlines .............. oil 24 —- wane — hats woke ie aaa ene _- ava 42 
Sd as hehe amwdn wa pais ae —e ate ae on ai ae oe ues = 9 
Piedmont Airlines ............... 1 


















ee aan ae is oe ae — haa hee pio ee eae bus 
ore 4“ 












Pioneer 

Southern Airways .............. ape — ges ala oar aie aces abe jae ee re 

Southwest Airways .............. can aes  _ wee hints —_ ae kaa wee com aes — 10 
Trans-Texas Airways ............ nica io - xe ev mis — vo ae so = <a ae q 
pi eee Te 13 42 10 ae a jes 40 Le “nt a 185 













cc ceehne ones 19 53 ‘ne ee ae aah cea ; 
Wess Coast AimlIMes .....ccceess ae aod me? cee ey sling — ee 7 oe ae — ee 12 
WEEREER BITES 2. ccccccccvcces 3 5 me) cea ‘ei oie — ae eo pice ibe nee 10 28 

i ikS oti: tea wna een *161 124 363 24 59 5 37 11 96 21 16 24 99 1040 















Notes: National Airlines DC-6 fleet reduced to 13 DC-6 by aircraft Eastern Air Lines DC-3 fleet reduced to zero by “sale. Continental 


loss. Mohawk Airlines DC-3 increased to 10 by aircraft purchase. Air Lines five CV-240 replaced by CV-340. 
* Includes 43 DC-6B (AA 17, NAL 7, & UAL 19) 

















































































































Tyg 
7 . . Ope 
Scheduled Air Carrier—International ; 
ST Se — -- ———____—_——— ———————————— (1) 
Douglas Lockheed ~ Boeing Convair Miscellaneous Sch 
ade Don 
Operator , 
(2) 
Sch 
- - —— ——— = Don 
ae palate o/.) aaa a eae i aes iP — ee er f 
Alaska Coastal Airl. ........ LE re die ea cakes aka eee yt & BS 3 (3 
American Airlines .......... *66 Oe ces Ge) wébdbes ba holes ae —< 1. Sche 
Braniff Airways ............ *9 . 2 a ree ji Sundial sks aheceailea aes wie a ; ia — : l Dom 
Caribbean Atl. Airl. ........ ee ree gic idan ened ins pieaaemawe Ne ae et oe oe ae tee 
° > (4) 
Chicago & Southern Airl.... .... ..... ee a. Meer eae : a ae oe Sche 
Colonial Airlines ........... pies > ee Mi eaten ene aE Arle - Sea eae ats om 
Eastern Airlines ........... andl "El 13s HE a an - waren a Sibeteeiokele Pe ee ae : 
ree nba -atheos ae ee “, <wewe io Gaaaeeds , a ee ee ee (5) 
Hawaiian Airlines .......... iene) stcgeain int. iggdaane os Mmees ca eciptaahs ania is ae < Ne -ee tr ee “ae Sche 
National Airlines ........... aS a ee NPIS Sp Crane Dom 
Northern Cons, Airl. ....... ia sili rae ii MR ae Aaees 
Northwest Airlines ......... aoa a Gis ae, keeewn oh” namie *10 bd 
Pacific Northern Airl. ...... a 2 a bee ie aaa ke Seeeawee 1 aC 
EE cichekednagnen wide 8 (f) Dw isk Seuens 46 eee et) -dueeedenes ant 
ns dirs olay 17(e) 29(b) ans, wade — mt- (ce) a 7) 
I i a ora a eae (e) (b) ct, tiggdheane - 14(c) a Sche 
ED: ccanesenaveneees ae a. vite -ub asaawe (a) 14(Cert.3) Don 
Reeve Aleutian Airw. ...... wala aatees Fe re eee Fee ae Int. 
Resort Air Limes ........... eda waned paksk cial meade a eee ye ee 
Trans Pacific Airl. .......... ee ee we eae ad, ates ee eae eee (8) 
TWA (International) ...... ated TE aden’. de lox aebee 2 ae Irre 
United Air Lines .......... Pe: eeuen th eal, “eeoun ee. ees os *6 Dom 
Wien Alaska Airlines ....... sees ceces ee cece. oe eeees oe eececceees Int 
Ss TE FPR Wii (9) 
* Also listed on domestic certificate. (a) Listed on Certificates 1, 3 and 6. GRA 
t Operated in accordance with Provision Special CAR No. SR-338. (b) DC4’s shown on Certificate 1 are also operated on Cert. 6. TOT 
t Operated in accordance with CAR No. SR-368. (c) B-377’s shown on Certificate 6 are listed on 1. — 
(d) 12—additional L-749’s shown on domestic Cert. No. 17. 
(e) (DC-6B) Same aircraft listed on Certificates 1 and 6. 
(f) Includes two DC-6B aircraft. 
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‘Scheduled Air Carrier, Special Service—Domestic 








Douglas Lockheed Martin 





Operator 


+s Om “ 
RB 2 = 


Helicopter 








HELICOPTERS 
Helicopter Air Service 
Los Angeles Airways 
New York Airways 





CARGO ONLY” 
Flying Tiger Line 
Riddle Aviation Co. 
Slick Airways, Inc. 
U. S. Airlines 





LOCAL AREAS 

E. W. Wiggins Airways 
INTRASTATE* 

California Cent. Airl. 
Friedkin Aeronautics, Inc. ... 
Stewart Air Servicet 





TOTAL 

Acft. listed on trunk 
& feeder certs. 

Acft. listed on helicopters, 
“cargo only,” lecal area, & 
intrastate certs. a _ 6 0 


Acft. listed on all 
domestic certificates 163 3 135 369 24 «59 5 38 11 96 26 16 


124 363 24 








duled it Seasonal operation only. 


* Operators certificated under ( CAR—Part 4“. en. in scheduled 
get t (DC-6A) 


intrastate passenger service utilizing large aircraft. 


Recapitulation 














Service 





Aircraft Utilized 
for Trunk and 
Feeder Serv. Only 








Aircraft Utilized 
for Helicopter 
Service Only 








Aircraft Utilized 
for “Cargo Only” 
Service 


0000000 


eeeoeos 








Aircraft Utilized 
for Local Area 
Service Only 


0000 0 0 








Aircraft Utilized 
for Intrastate 
Service (lg.Acft.) 








Aircraft Utilized 
for International 


Service Only 32 








Aircraft Utilized 
for either Domestic 
or International 


Service 98 








Aircraft Utilized 
in Irregular Air 
Carrier Service 








35611 


149 1 


Domestic and 
Int. Service 196 237 460 24 59 #5 52 ll 2 96 26 44 8 113 











E: To find total of scheduled air carrier aircraft in domestic 
ces, add 1, 2, , 5 and 7. (1125 aircraft) 


27, 1953 


ices, add 6 and 7. (561 aircraft) 


5 211 2 1 1 1 1522 





“To find total of scheduled air carrier eiveraft tn in international serv- 
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ICKERS 


PISTON 
TYPE PUMP 








The 3000 psi Vickers piston pump design has a very high overall efficiency 
... better than 92%. The importance of exceptionally high overall effi- 
ciency is obvious ... inefficiency wastes horsepower, fuel, weight and 
dollars. For example, compare the Vickers PF-3915-30 pump with another 
pump only 5% less efficient; the added operating cost resulting from 
this lower efficiency is sixty-six dollars for each 1500 hours. Much wider 
differentials in overall efficiency occur; then the added cost would be 
increased. Your savings depend upon the accessories compared, the power 
plant involved, current fuel costs, etc. 

Add to this economy the other advantages of Vickers Piston Type 
Aircraft Pumps such as long life, easy overhaul, low weight and complete 
range of sizes (from .049 cu in./rev to 3.671 cu in./rev). Then write for 
new Bulletin A-5206 which describes the efficient Vickers Constant Dis- 
placement Piston Type Pumps. 





MiIckERs Incorporated | 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 6246 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


| 





The Flying Tiger Line and Air- 
work Ltd., British independent carrier, 
are negotiating a working agreement, 
following the British government's au- 
thorization for Airwork to inaugurate 
trans-Atlantic all-cargo operations. Orig- 
inally, Tigers reportedly were willing to 
buy 49% of Airwork’s stock, but the 
plan was dropped when indications 
showed that CAB would not approve. 

. . 

Pan American World Airways has 
taken the position that all airline 
courtesy flights have been and will be 
illegal if a CAB enforcement office 
theory is adopted by the Board. The 
enforcement office has charged that Pan 
Am’s carriage of guests aboard non-rev- 
enue ferry flights between New York 
and Miami constitutes “air transporta- 
tion” within the meaning of the Act 
and is in violation of the Act. 

ee 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. claims that 
tire and brake life on the F-94C can be 
approximately doubled through use of 
the “parabrake,” following a series of 
tests on the parachute-brake. The chute 
is now standard on production models 
of the all-weather interceptor. 

a + 

A. V. Roe Ltd. jet transport project 

has been named “Atlantic” and will in- 








corporate certain features of the Vulcan 

delta bomber. The jetliner is designed) 

or trans-Atlantic operation, with aan 

speed of 620 mph and ability to carry 

11,000 gallons of fuel. | 

ee | 

Trans-Canada Air Lines is reported) 

be “very pleased” with results of 

winter service testing of the prototype 

Vickers Viscount, recently carried out 

Canada’s far north and in the 

\treal area, where the aircraft logged| 

hours. 

* - 

Air-India has decided to take up its} 

on on two de Havilland Comet III's 

delivery in 1957, although the con-| 

t has not been signed. | 

ee 

Corporation Aircraft Owners Asso- 

on has set up two new committees—| 

lor annual meeting arrangements, 

led by Ralph E. Piper, chief pilot of 

santo Chemical Company, who will 

chairman the technical committee, 

the second for awards and account- 

under the direction of Henry W. 

‘ggess, director of aviation for Sin- 

in Tulsa. St. Louis, Mo., has been 

osen as the site for CAOA’s sixth 

ual meeting and forum in late 
ictober, 
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RESEARCH © ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT © DESIGN © PRODUCTION 
OPERATION © TESTING © TRAINING 
MAINTENANCE @ FIELD SERVICE 





——————= fag 
— LAN D-ATR, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ 440 WEST SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 10, LL. 
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New/ 


RG/ LOW TEMPERATURE CABLE 


for SIGNAL CORPS 


and AIR FORCE 


@ Full Electrical and Mechanical 
Efficiency at —40° C. 

@ Non-Contaminating Black 
Jacket. 

@ Identification by Ink Marking 
to Eliminate Thin Spots on the 


Jacket. 

For several years the Signal Corps has 
been looking for a cable jacket com- 
pound that meets the requirements 
listed above. In addition, the cable must 
be capable of being bent around a 
mandrel ten times the diameter of the 
cable at —40° C. without cracking. 
AMPHENOL’s new low temperature ca- 
ble, now on a production basis, not 
only fully meets all of these require- 
ments but also provides a large safety 
margin. 


CONNECTORS for RG/ CABLES 


Because AMPHENOL has complete lab- 
oratory and engineering facilities, re- 
search on RF Connectors is a constant 
development. New connectors are 
constantly being added to the list of 
cataloged items. As a result, AMPHENOL 
offers the most complete selection of 
quality RF Connectors available from 
a single manufacturer. 

For complete information on the en- 
tire line of AMPHENOL manufacture, 
write today for your free copy of the 
AMPHENOL B-2 General Catalog. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
1830 SOUTH 54TH AVENUE + CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


VARIG, Brazilian airline, has 
placed a $7,000,000 order for three 
L-1049 Super Constellations with turbo- 
compound engines and spares with Lock 
heed Aircraft Corp. in anticipation of 
its license for the Brazil-New York 
route. Delivery is set for early 1955. 

ee 

Ozark Airlines is conducting nego 
tiations with the Weesner family to ac- 
quire controlling interest in Lake Cen- 
tral Airlines. The Weesners, who were 
ousted from a management role by CAB, 
hold over 90° of the stock. 

ee 


French airline TAI will start Doug- 
las DC-6B operations on May 19 over 
the Paris-Bordeaux-Marseilles-Bamako- 
Abidjan route. A second weekly flight 
will be added on June 4. 

ee 

C. Hart Miller has resigned his posi- 
tion as executive vice president and gen- 
manager of Piasecki Helicopter 


eral 
. The post probably will not be 


The Budget Bureau has turned 
down CAB’s request for a $150,000 fiscal 
1954 budget increase, a portion of which 
was to be applied to speed up action on 
route applications. The Board will re- 
ceive the same~ $3,800,000 allotted in 
fiscal 1953. 

ee 

Labor turnover in the aircraft and 
parts industry reached 3.1 per 100 
workers in January, an upswing from 
the 2.4 reported in December, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

ee 


Pioneer Air Lines has asked CAB 
to reverse its March 13 decision in which 
it refused to underwrite Pioneer’s Mar- 
tin 2-0-2 operation with higher mail pay. 
Barring such reversal, PAL has asked 
for revision of DC-3 mail pay fixed 
$1,000,500 per year to include an addi- 
tional $398,021 retroactive to April 
1952. 

ee 

The Guggenheim Aviation Cent 
1953 “Survey of Research Projects in ' 
Field of Aviation Safety” indicates ¢! 
200 new aviation safety research projec 
were begun in 1952, bringing the t 
underway to 1,100 representing an « 
penditure of $60,000,000 annually. A | 
among aviation authorities disclosed t! 
better human engineering for airct 
should be top subject for safety resear: 

ee 

James S. Rockefeller has b« 
elected a director of Pan Americaa 
World Airways, subject to CAB ap- 
proval of interlocking relationships. 
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America’s achievements in the world of aeronautics have built 


(merican progress In aviation an enviable reputation that reaches to the four corners of the earth. 


A prime factor in building this global reputation has been per- 


IS respected sistent research for better materials . .. better fabrication ... and 


better production methods. 


wherever the COM pass points To Progress through Research is a constant in Rheem devel- 


opment and manufacturing. Our facilities are available. 


RHEEM —Aircraft Division, Downey, California... Research and Development, Whittier, California 
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Such unanimous selection of the Turbo Compound 

and the Cyclone 18 for Lockheed Constellations and 
Super Constellations and Douglas DC-7’s is a 

tribute to Curtiss-Wright foresight in developing 
advanced power for high-speed, long-range econor y. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


JOBS FOR: ENGINEERS * ACCOUNTANTS + TECHNICIA(S 
AMERICAN AVIATION 





Safety Record — Scheduled Domestic & International Carriers 


1944 


1945 1946 1947 1948 


1949 1950 1951 


Domestic Airlines Achieve Fatality-Free Year 


By JosePH S. MuRPHY 


( N FEBRUARY 11, 1953, the sche- 
duled domestic airlines, including 
the trunk, local service, and territorial 
lines, marked the completion of one 
full year of fatality-free operation, with 
the airlines flying some 13.15 billion 
passenger-miles without a fatal acci- 
dent. Air Transport Association Presi- 
dent Emory S. Land accepted an award 
from the National Safety Council in 
recognition of the accomplishment. 

In sharp contrast, one year earlier 
on February 11, 1952, the aviation safety 
picture could not have been more dis- 
couraging. On the day before, the third 
of a series of fatal accidents at Elizabeth, 
N. J., had brought to a sudden halt the 
operation of Newark Airport, sparking 
a display of public indignation through- 
out the New York metropolitan area 

t presented the airlines and aviation 
general with the greatest crisis since 
ransportation became a big business. 

But February 11, 1952, also proved 

the start of a record safety opera- 
which saw the domestic airlines 

e public confidence and finish out 

ear with a new low passenger fa- 

rate of 0.37 deaths per 100 million 
ger-miles. 

Vhat is more significant, they flew 

3,358 miles per fatal accident. 
1951 the domestic rate was 1.3 
per 100 million passenger-miles, 
nly 87,344,951 plane-miles were 
per fatal accident. 
international operations the 
record was not as attractive: the 
rate of 3.1 per 100 million pas- 
miles stands as the highest since 
and represents a sharp increase 
the rate of 1.2 for the year 1951. 
52 the international carriers flew 
4,788,117 plane-miles per fatal acci- 
a poor showing when compared 
the 99,001,300 flown in 1951. 
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The year 1952 also saw the large 
irregular air carriers reach new heights 
in safety. Flying 1.5 billion passenger- 
miles with but one fatal accident, the 
non-scheduled lines came through with 
a fatality rate of 2.0 deaths per 100 
million passenger-miles, the best in their 
history and a far cry from the 19.7, 17.9, 
3.8, and 7.3 rates experienced by the 
irregulars from 1948 through 1951. 


Military Air Transport Service, de- 
spite two major accidents near the year’s 
end which took 86 lives, recorded a 
fatality rate of 6.9 deaths per 100 million 
passenger-miles for 1952, a sharp drop 
in performance from the zero fatalities 
experienced by MATS in 1951. The 1.1 
billion passenger-miles flown during 
1952 brought the service’s total to 3.2 
billion passenger-miles since organized 
on June 1, 1948. a 





Fatal Accident Record —1952 


Accident-Operation 





Scheduled Domestic Operations 


CV-240—Elizabeth, N. J. 
Jan. 22—American 


Crew 
Pass. 
Other 
Crew 
Pass. 
Other 
Other 


DC-6—Elizabeth, N. J 
Feb. 11—National 


DC-6/Swift—Dallas, Tex. 
June 28—American 

DC-3 /Cessna—Richmond, Ind Other 

Dec. 15—Lake Central 


Scheduled Cargo Operation 


C-46F—Jamaica, N. Y 
April 15—U. S. Airlines 


International Scheduled Operation 


DC-4—San Juan, P. R 
April 11—Pan American 


B-377—Carolina, Brazil 
April 29—Pan American 
B-377—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
July 29—Pan American 


Non-scheduled Operation 


DC-4—Sandspit, B. C 
Jan. 19—Northwest 


Irregular Operations 


C-46—Whittier, Calif 
April 18—Robin Airlines 


Others 
DC-3—Mt. Crillon, Alaska 
Jan. 12—General Airways 
Cessna 170—Barrow, Alaska 
Nov. 7—Wien, Alaska 


Fatalities 


Probable Cause—CAB Findings 





Not determined; insufficient evidence 


Reversal in flight of #3 propeller and 
subsequent feathering of # 4 propeller 


Light plane pilot's imprudence in ap- 
proach and errors in judgment on part 
of controller 

Not yet announced (mid-air collision) 


Loss of control following sudden engine 
failure during attempted missed ap- 
proach—failure due to deteriorated fuel 
feed valve diaphragm 


Inadequate maintenance in not changing 
the = 3 engine, resulting in failure after 
take-off; pilot action in attempting to 
climb without all available power fol- 
lowing engine failure 


Not yet announced. 


Main cabin door opened in flight because 
not fully locked 


High approach to airstrip and attempt 
to become airborne at insufficient air- 
speed; aircraft settled into water. 


Pilot action in voluntarily descending 
below minimum altitude and attempting 
approach too low to clear the terrain. 


Deviation from planned route due to 
improper navigation of the flight. 
Apparent stall during go-around after 
approach to Barrow Village airport. 
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) 
0)... again with the introduction of the Lockheed Super 
Constellation, a new chapter has been written in aviation 
history. This great new airliner now brings to air travelers 
greater speed, added safety and more passenger comfort 
than ever before. 


And when the Bendix Direct Injection Fuel Metering 
BENDIX DIRECT System is combined with the engineering achievement of 
FUEL METERING the plane and engine builder, this new giant of the air- 
ways accomplishes its outstanding performance record with 


Lowers maintenance costs— : : 
almost unbelievable operating economies. 


Gives longer engine life— 
More engine power—Better Over the years the challenge of better and faster service 
altitude performance and en- at lower cost for the traveling public has been met by 
gine acceleration — Easier Bendix through the development of more efficient fuel 
starting — Shorter warm-up metering. Problems of landing heavier loads at higher 
periods—More payload or speeds have likewise been solved with efficient, high strength 
more ton-miles per gallon. and low weight Bendix brakes, struts and landing gear. 


BENDIX « tivision* SOUTH BEND ==Gencn” 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
FIRST IN FUEL METERING — LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 
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Meals by Maxim's of Paris (above) 
are served on The President, The Presi- 
dent Special and other deluxe services 
to Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Equally delicious meals on Clipper* 
flights to other continents. 


Berths to every continent are available 
at a moderate surcharge. Your Travel 
Agent or Pan American can quickly 
tell you which flights provide berth 
service. Clipper berths are foam-soft 
and bigger than those on trains. 


Clipper flight crews are seasoned by 
millions of miles of ocean flying. They 
have passed rigid examinations by Pan 
American and by the U.S. government. 
Each man gets special training and 
special tests for overseas flying. 


You get all these advantages only on 


the Worlds Most Experienced Airline 


The most overseas flying experience—by far. 


Berths available to most cities . . . bed-length 


Sleeperette* service to many. 


Giant double-decked “Strato” Clippers . . . 


new 300 m.p.h. Super-6 Clippers. 


The most frequent flights—and 


at the most convenient hours. 


Flights to every continent and around the 


world. One ticket takes you all the way! 
Helpful offices in 411 cities across the globe. 





most routes. 

















AUSTRALIA 











Low tourist fares available over 


Round-the-world air service is something you 
get only with the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline. To fly around the world, or anywhere 
in between, just call your local Travel Agent or 
nearest Pan American office. 


411 offices to help you. No matter where you 
may be traveling overseas, there is a friendly 
Pan American office nearby to help you. Em- 
ployees know the local language, customs, stores, 
places of interest. *Trade-Marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


More people fly overseas by FAN AMERICAN 








ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star- 


from 

SAN FRANCISCO 
to LONDON via 
the ORIENT 





Best liked 

by those 
who know 
international 


air travel best 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


superlative service 
top-flight meals 
reliable schedules 


DC-6B and DC-6 
comfort and depend- 
ability 


Supplying the right answers to pilots and navigators 
by means of accurate, reliable instruments has been 
our work for more than twenty-four years. 


| 
| 
| 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


for the 
FLIGHT TIME 


of your life 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 


Puruppine Aig Limes 


ko S mM a n DEPENDABILITY spanning %/, of the worlc 
INSTRUMENT CORP. San Francisco * New York , 
> Chicago * Washington, D. C. . 

* los Angeles * Honolulu 5 
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ELMNURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + sussioiary or Standard cou prooucts co.,.1Nc. 
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Traffic Rankings, U.S. Scheduled Airlines 





+ 


e 
a 


Rank 
Rev. Pass, 
Miles 

(000 Omitted) 
Rank 
Mail 
Ton-Miles 
Rank 
Express 
Ton- Miles 
Rank 
Freight 
Ton-Miles 





UAL ....... 10,261,307 
AA .......- 9,938,123 
TWA 6,760,849 
EAL ....... 4,001,298 
Capital .... 2,541,846 
2,005,482 

1,245,149 

1,091,350 

952,881 


CRAM Rwy 
oPaAAUeene 
OMPAMMS wwe 


- 
PP SB AES HME 


~ 
= 


Hawaiian 
CAL aa q . N. Central.. . Panagra 
Colonial ... 5 ‘ ; eee . Allegheny .. J . Hawalian 
MCA® J . NEA . Colonial ; 
Piedmont .. ° " és 1 - . Piedmont .. 
Allegheny .. " atde q eae . Southern 
Pioneer .... . ' as \ . . . FProntier 
Trans-Pac... . , aoe : a J . Ozark " 
Southwest. . J . Southwest .. , on J . Mohawk ... . Colonial 

N. Central‘ . . Allegheny .. \, i . Lake Cen... J . Pioneer .... 
Frontier ... . N. Central.. " . Hawaiian .. . Piedmont .. 
Southern .. . Trans-Pac. L a r . Southwest.. . Southwest. . 
Panagra ... . Southern .. 5 ~“ J 4 aese . TTA 

W. Coast®.. . Mohawk , 

Caribair ... . W. Coast 
Mohawk* .. | ae 


~~ ee 
aSoS 





Central 
a 5 . Empire 
Central .... . Caribair ... B : _ . Trans-Pac. . " ; 
Bonanza ... . Central .... . bis . Wiggins ... J . Lake Cen. .. 
Lake Cen... . Empire .... b see J . Caribair ... . Allegheny 
Empire’ .... . Lake Cen... , es . Fly. Tiger .. . Empire 
Wiggins .... . Wiggins ... q one v . HAS . HAS 
Mid-West* .. . Mid-West .. . Caribair ... . Los Ang. .. . Los Ang. 
. . Mid-West .. y . Mid West .. . Mid West 
HAS . HAS . New York .. ; > mr) . N. Central . 
> | 40. New York .. 
Ozark 
Southern 
Wiggins .... 














TOTALS ... 27,562,245 97,047,143 41,605,441 291,593,629 





‘ Braniff’s figures include operations of local service segment (route 106) which has been operated by Braniff since August 16, 1952, effective 
date of merger with MCA. 
wanes guess ietute operations of former subsidiary, Inland Air Lines, Inc., which company was dissolved and operations merged with 
AL on April 9, 1952. 
* Figures for MCA are for the period from January 1 through August 15, 1952, and include operations of local service route 106 through 
that date when company merged with Braniff Airways. 
‘Formerly Wisconsin Central Airlines. Change in name was effective December 16, 1952. 
5 Formerly Robinson Airlines Corp. Change in name was effective August 23, 1952. 
*West Coast Airlines and Empire Air Lines merger was effective August 4, 1952, West Coast being the surviving company. 
"a re’s figures are through July, 1952, only. See above footnote. 
® Mid-West Airlines terminated its local service operations May 15, 1952, due to non-renewal of certificate by CAB 
York Airways began operations October 15, 1952. 
In above tubulation domestic and international operations of Companies have been combined. 
Mail ton-miles include air parcel post. 








Milestones 


uguration of the “Los Angeles San Frank B. Hall & Company, Inc, is one 
Airline” by Ryan Airlines marked of the leading firms of Insurance Brokers 
zularly scheduled year ‘round pas- and Average Adjusters. Our Aviation 


cm ee 
airline in the U. S. Ai rl : n es Department serves many major air- 


March 1, 1925 lines and welcomes the opportunity to 
rely on insurance serve you. 


through FRANK B. HALL & CO., inc. 


Insurance Brokers and Average Adjusters 


st transcontinental through air 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 
, , N.Y. 


from New York City to Los An- 
Calif., inaugurated by Transcon- 
| and Western Air, Inc. 

October 25, 1930 
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Air Traffic Both Ways Between U. $.-Canada and Europe, 1952 


First Class Flights 


BOAC ELAL KLM LAI 


PAA SABENA SAS SWISSAIR TCA 


TWA TOTAL 





Revenue Passengers 

Seating Capacity 

% Seats Used 

Passenger Flights 

Average Passenger per Flight .. 
All-cargo Flights 

Cargo (tons) 

Mail (tons) 


Revenue Passengers 

Seating Capacity 

% Seats Used 

Passenger Flights 

Average Passenger per Flight.. 
Cargo (tons) 

Mail (tons) 


Revenue Passengers 
Seating Capacity 

% Seats Used 
Passenger Flights 
Average Passenger pe 
Cargo (tons) 

Mail (tons) 


553.5 
316.4 


769 23,961 2,955 
66,562 1,509 33,667 6,531 
65.0 50.9 71.1 45.2 
1,118 29 835 139 
38.7 26.5 hee 21.2 
12 0 257 0 
1,055.5 16.7 1,926.0 92.4 
602.3 5.3 152.2 51.3 


Tourist Flights 
4930 15,410 2,433 
7,666 21,560 3,177 

64.3 71.4 76.5 
125 69 
39.4 35.2 
145.2 418 36.9 131.7 
61.6 23.9 24.5 163.2 


Combined First Class and Tourist 


65,560 5,699 39,371 5,388 117,657 
99,794 9,175 55,227 9,708 171,400 
65.7 62.1 71.2 55.5 68.6 
1,612 154 208 2,788 
40.6 37.0 25.9 42.2 
1,200.7 58.5 129.3 2,132.8 
663.9 29.2 75.8 1,566.0 


43,287 76,596 
111,461 
68.7 
2,037 
37.6 
128 
2,001.1 
1,402.8 


41,061 
59,939 
68.5 
751 
54.6 


22,273 
33,232 
67.0 
494 
45.0 


2,107.1 
176.8 


* SAS mail figure is eastbound only. Westbound total is not available. 





By Eric BraMLey 
eager by inauguration of tour- 


ist service last May 1, revenue 
passenger traffic carried both ways across 
the Atlantic in 1952 on the regular 
schedules of the 11 U. S. and foreign 
airlines reached a new high of 430,585, 
an increase of 30.9°, over the 1951 
total of 328,764. The increase in 1951 
over 1950 was only 5.6%. 

(The 1952 figures are for the 52 
weeks from December 30, 1951, to De- 
cember 27, 1952. They are compared 
with calendar 1951. Traffic totals, unless 
otherwise specified, are for regular 
schedules only, between the U. S. and 
Canada to European points and beyond. 
There were about 16,000 passengers on 
charter flights in 1952). 

Last year marked the first time that 
the two U. S. airlines—Pan American 
World Airways and TWA—carried 
less than 50°4 of the total business. 
They surrendered the lead to the nine 
foreign lines, which hauled 223,922 
passengers, or 52°%, against 206,663, 
or 48°, for the U. S. 

PAA and TWA last year carried 
more than half (52.3°4) of the first- 
class trafic, with a total both ways of 
127,290 passengers, against 115,948 
(47.7°.,) for the foreign lines. However, 
the latter took a substantial lead in the 
tourist field, with 107,974 passengers 
(57.7°,,) against 79,373 (42.3°,) for 
the U. S. 

Two of the foreign lines, ‘Trans- 
Canada and El Al, switched all their 
service to tourist class on May 1. 

A comparison of the number of 
flights operated in 1951 and 1952 is 


100 


not possible because some of the carriers 
flew trips, carrying first-class and tour- 
ist passengers on the same planes. 

Cargo tonnage both ways was 
9,014.4, only a 9°% increase, against a 
21.4% gain in 1951 over 1950. 


Cargo Lead 


The foreign lines maintained their 
lead in this field, carrying 5,559 tons, 
or 61.6°%, against the U. S. 3,455.4, or 
38.49%. The foreign share in 1951 was 
63.6%. The 1952 total is somewhat 
distorted by the fact that Scandinavian 
Airlines System carried about 237 tons 
on flights that were technically listed 
as charters (and thus not included in 
the scheduled total) because they were 
under a lease arrangement with Trans- 
ocean Air Lines. 

PAA continued to lead in the cargo 
field, with 2,132.8 tons, nosing out 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines which car- 
ried 2,107.1 tons. 

Scheduled all-cargo flights in 1952 
totaled 517 both ways, a 48.5°/ increase 
over 1951. The foreign lines operated 
356, or 68.8°,, of the total. 

The 1952 figures also show: 

® Airline passenger travel was 52.8 
of the total carried on Atlantic steam- 
ships (all classes). The airline total in 
this case includes charter passengers. 
In 1951, air was 47.7°, of steamship, 
and in 1950, 45.8°%. 

® There were 622,399 seats avail- 
able both ways, and 69.1°% of them 
were sold. First-class seats totaled 
361,650 (67.29, used), tourist seats 
totaled 260,749 (71.8°/ used). 


® The first six passenger carriers, 


4,348 
7,936 
54.7 
340 


_ 
201.4 41 
81.3 56.2* 


8,866 
13,434 
66.0 


50,694 243,23 
74,798 361,650 
67.7 67.2 
1,869 7,918 
27.1 
33 517 
937.4 3,674.2 
926.7 3,674.2 


5,828 
8,564 
68.0 


6,020 
9,528 
63.1 
208 247 
' 28.0 24.3 
7 0 0 
A 173.2 160.7 
85.9 64.3 


11,614 
18,726 
62.0 
463 


38,312 
49,827 
76.8 
859 
44.6 
385.2 
350.2 


187,347 
260,749 
71.8 
4,284 


17,832 
25,152 
70.8 
388 


4,238 
5,844 
72.5 
105 
40.3 
52.2 
27.8 


16,015 
18,718 
85.5 
468 
34.2 
353.1 
130.3 


1,648.5 
926.2 


125.1 
23.4* 


89,006 
124,625 
71.4 
2,728 
32.6 
1,322.6 
1,276.9 


430,585 
622,399 
69.1 
12,202 
35.2 
9,014.4 
4,600.4 


22,035 
28,246 
78.0 
715 
30.8 
513.8 
194.6 


29,446 
43,878 
67.1 
851 


10,066 
14,408 
69.8 
313 
32.1 
225.4 
113.7 


542.8 
79.6* 


in order, were PAA, TWA, BOAC, 
KLM, Air France and SAS. 

* Total eastbound and 
tourist trafic was 199,762, a 35 gain 
over 1951’s 147,903. The U. S. lines car- 
ried 61,308 first-class (53.5°4 of total) 
and 36,410 tourist (42.6°/) for a total 
of 97,718 (48.9°2), against the foreign 
lines’ 53,096 first-class (46.5°4) and 
48,948 tourist (57.4°/), totaling 102,044 
(51.1%). 

The U. S. lines offered 92,696 
first-class seats eastbound and 53,788 
tourist, while the foreign carriers had 
available 86,022 first-class and 74,844 
tourist. 


first-class 


Eastbound cargo totaled 
4,146.2, a 2.4 decrease 
Foreign lines operated 
flights in this direction and hauled 
2,785.7 tons, or 67.2 of total. PAA 
and TWA flew 81 such trips and 
ried 1,360.5 tons (32.8°/). 

® Westbound first-class and to 
trafic totaled 230,823, up 27.6 
1951’s 180,861. U. S. lines hauled 65.2 
(51.2%), 42,963 t 
), or a total of 108,945 (47. 
Foreign lines’ figures were 62.352 
(48.8°2), 59,026 (57.9°%) and 121 
(52.8°,), respectively. 

U. S. first-class seats offered \ 
bound were 93,563, tourist were 55 
totaling 108,945. Foreign totals 
89,369, 76,139 and 121,878, respecti 

Westbound cargo totaled 4,5 
tons, up 21.1°4 over 1951 (and ag 
a 2.4°. decrease eastbound). PAA 
TWA hauled 2,049.9 tons (43°) 
flew 80 all-cargo trips (36.894). 


tonnage 
from 1951. 
219 all-cargo 


first-class 


(42.1 
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Air Traffic Westbound Between U. $.-Canada and Europe, 1952 
First Class Flights 


AF BOAC ELAL KLM LAI’ PAA SABENA SAS SWISSAIRTCA TWA TOTAL 


venue Passengers ........... 9,284 22,185 475 13,278 1,635 39,813 2,182 6,436 2,972 4405 26,169 128,834 
seating Capacity 11,287 33,490 781 17,073 3,288 55,685 4,048 10,296 4,282 4,824 37,878 182,932 
Seats Used 82.2 66.2 60.8 77.7 49.7 714 53.9 62.5 69.4 91.3 69.0 70.4 
senger Flights .... 315 563 15 70 1,018 171 104 125 946 3,990 

\ verage passengers per flight be 29.4 39.4 31.6 23.3 | ee 28.5 35.2 Te waa 
All-Cargo Flights .. : 1 0 0 64 1 0 0 16 217 
Cargo (tons) . 533.2 43 , 57.0 1,160.7 88.3 , 112.5 93.0 617.2 3,928.5 
Mail (tons) : 502.0 2.8 : 35.1 330.5 54.5 64.6 5.5 301.1 1,597.1 
VOTE 1: Figures for El Al and TCA are from the first of the year to May 1, when both carriers discontinued first-class flights and operated 

exclusively tourist 





Tourist Flights 


Revenue Passengers 9,227 11,953 2,830 8346 1,195 ; 4,871 9,734 2,201 8,669 20,361 101,989 
Seating Capacity ..... 11,560 16,644 3,889 10,688 1,564 J 7,047 12,659 2,770 9,318 25,003 132,117 
% Seats Used , 79.8 71.8 72.7 F 76.4 ; 69.1 76.9 79.4 93.0 81.4 77.1 
Passenger Flights 193 246 64 : 34 161 52 233 431 2,170 
Average passengers per flight .. 47.8 48.6 44.2 35.1 : : a 42.3 37.2 47.2 ; 
Cargo (tons) ; 70.5 74.5 12.3 : 19.0 . 13.5 ; 27.2 235.3 236.5 939.7 
Mail (tons) .. 53.2 56.9 11.5 d 14.0 ' 18.9 21.0 9.1 117.0 369.4 
NOTE 1: Air France figures include estimate for one week. 

2: KLM, SABENA and SAS operated some combination first class-tourist flights. Therefore, average passengers per flight are not 


shown, and are not included in the total column. 
3: Because of combination flights by three carriers, the “Passenger Flights” total is not a true figure 


Combined First Class and Tourist 


Revenue Passengers ..eeee. 18,511 34,138 3,305 21,624 2,830 62,415 7,053 16,170 5,173 13,074 46,530 230,823 
Seating Capacity 22,847 50,134 4,670 27,761 4,852 86,660 11,095 22,955 7,052 14,142 62,881 315,049 
% Seats Used Serer rere 81.0 67.9 70.7 778 58.3 72.0 63.5 70.4 73.3 92.4 73.9 73.2 
Passenger Flights ..... 508 809 79 104 1,407 332 436 156 358 1,377 6,160 
Average passengers per — ~ 36.4 42.2 418 27.2 ae Mexane outta 33.1 36.5 33.7 

Cargo (tons) .... ne 244.8 607.7 16.6 1,023. 76.0 1,241.2 101.8 235.1 139.7 328.3 853.7 4,868.2 
Mail (tons) .... 255.6 558.9 14.3 . 49.1 386.5 73.4 NA 85.6 146 418.1 1,966.5 


NA—Not available 





Air Traffic Eastbound Between U. §.-Canada and Europe, 1952 
First Class Flights 
BOAC ELAL KLM LAI PAA SABENA SAS SWISSAIRTCA TWA TOTAL 


Revenue Passengers 7,882 21,102 294 10,683 1,320 36,783 2,166 5,178 2,856 1,615 24525 114,404 
Seating Capacity r 33,072 728 16,594 3,243 55,776 3,888 8,430 4,282 4.704 36,920 178,718 
Seats Used ; 63.8 40.3 64.3 40.7 65.9 55.7 61.4 66.7 34.3 66.4 64.0 
Passenger Flights 555 14 69 1,019 169 222 104 122 923 3,928 
Average passengers per flight .. . 38.0 21.0 19.1 36.0 laraata 27.4 13.2 26.5 
All-Cargo Flights ll 0 64 9 54 0 0 17 300 
Cargo (tons) 5 5223 124 10100 354 8404 1131 245.7 60.7 67.7 320.2 3,437.4 
Mail (tons) 5 1003 25 16.2 1.0723 268 562 213 588 625.6 2077.1 


NOTES: 1: KLM, SABENA and SAS operated 7 combination first class-tourist flights. Therefore, average passengers per flight are not 
; and are not included in the total colum 
ee for El Al and TCA are from the "first of the year to May 1, when both carriers discontinued first class flights and operated ex- 
clusively tourist. 
Because of combination flights by three carriers, the “Passenger Flights” total is not a true figure. 





Tourist Flights (Begun May |!) 


le Passengers , 10,320 2,100 7,064 1,238 18,459 ‘ ‘ ’ 7,346 17,951 85,358 

Capacity 16,588 3,777 10,872 1,613 28,964 387 . ‘ 9,400 24,824 128,632 
ts Used ’ 62.2 55.6 ‘ 76.7 63.7 : \ 78.1 72.3 66.3 
ger Flights 248 61 35 362 235 428 2,144 


e passengers per flight .. ; 41.6 34.4 35.3 Se ba eee oc . 31.2 Se ‘cssas 
70.7 \ " 17.9 51.2 . 5. 117.8 148.7 708.8 


4.7 12.4 . 10.5 107.2 ‘ . : 121.2 2332 5568 


Combined First Class and Tourist 


31,422 2,394 17,747 2558 55,242 6,161 3, . . . 199,762 

49,660 4,505 y 4.856 84,740 10,275 . ‘ ‘ 307,350 

b 63.2 53.1 . 52.6 65.1 59.9 F , f 64.9 

iger Flights 803 75 104 1,381 313 : 6,042 
se passengers per om x Y 39.1 39.1 24.6 40.0 reas er oesee 
(tons) ... ick : 593.0 41.9 1,083. 53.3 891.6 126.1 é ‘ t 9 4,146.2 


tons) .. iad edad ' 105.0 14.9 r 26.7 1,179.5 34.1 I ‘ 8 2,633.9 
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Selected International 


Traffic Figures 











Seat-Miles 
Available 





- 


Miles Flown 


—— 


Rev. Pass. 


d Factor 





Revenue Pass. 





on-Miles 
Available, Pass. 
Cargo & Mail 





a 





Cargo Carried 


(Tons) 


Cargo Ton- 


Miles Flown 





Mail Carried 


(Tons) 











Aer Lingus (Ireland) 


21951 
21952 


60,352,000 
65,637,000 


~<) 
ae 
xR 


265,805 
289,364 


9,329,000 
10,995,000 


1,151 
1,464 


3/Overall Rev. 
Load Facto 


33 





Aerovias Brasil 


1951 
1952 


203,700,714 


84,807,722 
107,190,079 


203,709 
222,694 


8,101,054 
9,391,431 


130 
186 


238,957 





Aerovias Ecuatorianas 
(Ecuador) 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
16,169,595 


n.a. 
7,184,344 


47,544 
58,049 


n.a. 
1,646,651 


3,971 


549,728 


n.a. 
507 


n.a. 
36,696 





Air France 


1951 
1952 


1,131,026,461 
1,363,080,042 


783,000,791 
905,350,732 


970,979 
1,056,230 


167,668,345 
194,340,403 


34,869 
40,559 


25,740,649 
31,951,085 


8,583 
9,142 


11,022,965 
12,977,292 





Air Services of India 


1951 
1952 


19,202,169 
17,999,856 


11,387,918 
10,301,840 


39,583 
33,455 


2,301,038 
1,970,054 


1,000 
977 


343,802 
320,981 


90 
91 


30,570 
31,623 





Airways (India) Ltd. 


1951 
1952 


65,136,918 
70,878,048 


37,672,138 
36,454,415 


111,472 
108,146 


12,714,979 
13,810,256 


15,341 
17,791 


4,847,633 
5,746,085 


269 
531 


108,818 
192,260 





Ansett Airways 
(Australia) 


1951 
1952 


71,614,480 
80,597,272 


43,141,444 
48,821,612 


133,319 
147,946 


n.a. 
n.a. 


2,955 
2,508 


n.a. 
n.a. 


6 
4 


n.a. 
n.a. 





AVIANCA (Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia) 


1951 
1952 


253,798,762 
268,391,102 


154,770,555 
177,989,547 


66% 


592,381 
614,574 


51,544,801 
53,483,622 


70,239 


72,377 20,470,812 * 





Bharat Airways (India) 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
n.a. 


25,385,363 
27,788,207 


n.a. 
n.a. 


72,298 
78,443 


9,451,376 
10,555,685 


14,120 
18,147 





Braathens S.A.F.E. 
(Norway) 


1951 
1952 


40,148,629 
45,093,947 


19,839,304 
19,398,420 


49.4% 
43% 


8,125 
10,980 


6,162,585 
6,435,090 


411 
318 





British European Airways 


1951 
1952 


461,395,349 
552,404,210 


306,026,565 
356,760,085 


66.3% 
64.6% 


1,121,439 
1,337,941 


56,194,900 
66,576,940 


iit 


15,634 


19,357,742 


455 
494 


n.a. 
150,903 





2,952,668 
3,358,268 


371 
449 


151,951 
189,118 





n.a. 
n.a. 


5,660,799 





British Overseas Airways 


1951 
21952 


1,190,396,943 
1,332,848,399 


746,486,323 
857,629,986 


62.7% 
64.3% 


239,090 
269,637 


183,530,292 
201,571,158 


6,280 
6,226 


24,153,956 


4,851,609 


25,387,561 


8 
17 


n.a. 
n.a. 





~ 6,149 
6,432 


3,091 


2,320,847 
2,549,987 


2,762 14,962,482 


16,172,114 





Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
183,320,021 


127,358,760 
94,939,830 


n.a. 
51.8% 


184,415 
189,755 


n.a. 
17,863,284 


2,850 
2,791 


1,234,099 
1,393,299 


967 
1,073 


454,202 
598,327 





Central African Airways 


1951 
1952 


54,544,666 
72,321,090 


35,659,196 
45,124,281 


65.4% 
62.4% 


70,777 
94,216 


6,474,549 
8,546,343 


664 
775 


418,733 
506,182 


346 
389 


308,070 


243,848 


64% 
62.9% 


~ 65.2% 


64.8% 


52.4% 
63.1% 
60.4% 





Civil Air Transport (CAT) 
(Formosa ) 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
28,003,096 


6,822,942 
13,545,412 


n.a. 
48.3% 


39,046 
60,233 


2,422,504 
4,403,545 


1,438 
2,458 


577,397 
1,058,220 


57 
139 


3 
53,065 


43.6% 
52.8% 








Deccan Airways Ltd. 
(India) 


1951 
1952 


46,941,216 
59,616,900 


27,664,382 
29,340,626 


54.1% 
44.1% 


52,833 
53,162 


5,052,094 
6,592,660 


1,156 
1,427 


597,675 
733,384 





El Al Israel Airlines 


1951 
1952 


81,448,000 
100,406,000 


46,892,000 
60,984,000 


57.6% 
60.7% 


19,231 
21,904 


11,418,000 
13,791,800 


551 
845 


1,191,300 
1,729,200 


1,117 
1,948 
75 
108 


707,531 
1,250,855 


225,500 


347,600 


79.9% 
14.2% 
59.3% 
65.4% 





Empresa Guatemalteca de 1951 


Aviacion (Aviateca) 
(Guatemala) 


1952 


na. 


n.a. 


9,790,444 


5,950,216 


n.a. 


79,488 


67,201 


n.a. 


3,829 


4,187 


n.a. 


n.a. 


6 


7 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 





Garuda Indonesian 
Airways 


1951 
1952 


130,705,135 
131,908,658 2 


98,911,599 
93,655,189 


75.7% 
71% 


290,876 


284,476 © 


17,191,296 
18,627,855 


14,271 
8,681 


5,468,880 
3,433,021 


989 
1,018 


1,038,467 
1,202,949 


717.2% 
10.7% 





Hong Kong Airways 


1951 
1952 


3,522,640 
5,633,100 


1,474,000 
2,788,500 


41.2% 
49.5% 


3,350 
5,070 


496,971 
816,750 


251 
232 


110,240 
127,582 


13 
20 


5,764 
10,842 


56.6% 
54% 





Japan Air Lines Co. 


#1951 
1952 


9,830,550 
55,747,284 


7,294,081 
42,895,480 


74.2% 
76.9% 


18,348 
102,893 


1,051,416 
5,711,066 


19 
213 


9,264 
101,262 


38 
243 


11,894 
82,485 


57% 
61.7% 





Lineas Aereas Costar- 
ricenses (Costa Rica) 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
35,556,395 


n.a. 
16,912,309 


n.a. 
47.5% 


n.a. 
91,856 


n.a. 
6,043,742 


n.a. 
6,265 


n.a. 
1,526,990 


n.a. 


152 


n.a. 
12,518 


n. a. 
51.5% 





Lineas Aereas Nacionales 
(LANSA) (Colombia) 


1951 
1952 


81,646,277 
65,525,696 


39,317,870 
42,880,116 


48.1% 
65.4% 


206,586 
235,036 


13,880,603 
10,138,603 


15,392 
12,773 


5,243,994 
3,418,085 


1,976 
1,519 


211,197 
521,678 


65.4% 
74.1% 





Loftleidir, The Icelandic 
Airlines 


1951 
1952 


4,540,777 
15,427,725 


1,625,849 
4,782,363 


35.7% 
31% 


15,428 
2,599 


749,688 
n.a. 


367 
101 


69,187 
319,579 


32 
7 


7,693 
18,393 


na. 
n.a. 





Malayan Airways Ltd. 


1951 
1952 


39,284,470 
47,274,680 


28,968,840 
32,263,150 


73.7% 
68.2% 


119,740 
138,372 


4,736,593 
5,753,799 


1,413 
2,471 


454,125 
691,804 


461 
533 


139,456 
156,497 





New Zealand National 
Airways 


1951 
1952 


87,245,003 
96,470,545 


74,886,809 
76,877,447 


85.8% 
79.7% 


294,689 
301,231 


11,544,188 
12,154,451 


5,547 
3,219 


1,456,540 
921,524 


865 
580 


258,879 
170,045 





Orient Airways Ltd. 
(Pakistan) 


51951 


25 1952 


71,654,256 
75,663,412 


45,670,511 
48,573,865 


63.7% 
64.2% 


99,134 
99,500 


8,431,341 
9,535,279 


3,470 
3,277 


1,364,251 
1,783,316 


127 
223 


126,945 
259,670 


73.2% 
69.9% 
711.5% 
70. 
66.3 
67.7 





Queen Charlotte Airlines 
(Canada) 


1951 
1952 


15,496,763 
12,710,493 


9,184,772 
6,101,037 


59% 
48% 


73,411 
66,073 


1,886,656 
1,361,163 


473 
296 


65,125 
40,433 


12 
75 


2,076 
7,623 





Scandinavian Airlines 
System 


1951 
1952 


641,286,470 
731,307,854 


369,222,297 
417,495,597 


57.6% 
57.1% 


506,462 
583,457 


88,749,276 
98,520,768 


8,706 
9,731 


9,723,418 
9,346,471 


2,786 
3,436 


2,899,719 
3,792,720 


na 
n 
58 
58 





Sudan Airways 


1951 
1952 


na. 
n.a. 


3,131,486 
4,014,770 


n.a. 
n.a. 


6,908 
8,842 


556,616 
644,453 


88 
121 


50,994 
64,216 


24 
16 


9,128 
13,412 


67 
73 








Swissair 


1951 
1952 


192,694,724 
213,067,334 


123,131,618 
138,740,371 


63.9% 
65.1% 


281,748 
292,341 


23,502,322 


26,1 136-780 


3,894 
4,258 





Trans-Canada Air Linees 


1951 
1952 


140,446,655 
152,675,080 


94,770,514 
107,784,155 


67.4% 
70.6% 


973,337 
1,132,518 


21,013,714 
23,692,601 


5,633 
8,095 


2,194,440 
2,344,746 


1,421 
1,926 


762,921 
1,098,417 


68 
69.4 





5,454,350 


7,084,054 


5,232 
5,441 


4,468,093 
4,843,052 


61 
59 





Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo 
(VASP) (Brazil) 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
92,320,487 


n.a. 
45,793,493 


n.a. 
53.4% 


n.a. 
222,048 


n.a. 
8,381,014 


n.a. 
2,459 





Transports Aeriens Inter- 


1951 


continentaux TAI (France) 1952 


n.a. 
n.a. 


81,009,726 
81,780,445 


n.a. 
n.a. 


24,684 
22,959 


13,620,647 
14,618,194 


2,043 
2,177 


? a. 
4,659 


27 


ws 
211,749 





West African Airways 


1951 
1952 


n.a. 
24,639,396 


n.a. 
11,366,234 


n.a. 
46% 


n.a. 
51,735 


n.a. 
3,174,821 


n.a. 
n.a. 








4,344 
5,211, 
HD 


1 
7 
a. 
4 


226, 


20 


n.a. 
34 


n.a. 
11,196 





51 
45 


165,324 


135,295 
na. 
n.a. 


n.a. 
103,932 





n 
53 


are from Apr. 1, 1951 1 to March 31, 1952. Source: American Aviation Surv 
5 Includes non-scheduled services. 


NOTE: All ton figures are short tons 


* 1951 figs. are from Apr. 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951; 1952 figs. 
2 Estimated figure(s) 

* Included in cargo ton-miles flown 

*Commenced operations Oct. 25, 1951 
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Four-Engine 
Transports 





Douglas DC-6B i; stretched-fuselage version of earlier 
DC-6. Total of 433 DC-6 type aircraft have been sold, including 
124 DC-6’s, 27 DC-6A cargo versions, and 174 DC-6B’s. Powered 
by four Pratt & Whitey R-2800 engines rated at 2400 horse- 
power each. 


Lockheed’s L-749 Constellation is the conventional 
mnie,” growing out of the earlier military 049 Constellation 
| the basis for the compound-engine-powered L-1049C. More 
in 460 military and civil versions of the Constellation have 
n built or are on order. 


»ckheed’s L-1049 Super Constellation is a stretched 
rsion of the standard L-749, with 18 feet added to the fuselage 
ieth. First 25 for TWA and Eastern had conventional piston 
sines, but 68 more with Wright Turbo-Compound R-3350 
sines are now on order. 


Douglas’s DC-4 is converted version of military C-54 
originally designed for commercial service but side-tracked to 
meet war requirements. A limited number of DC-4’s were built 
for commercial use after World War II. Powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney R-2000 engines rated at 1350 horsepower. 


Boeing’s Stratocruiser, now operated by four airlines, 
is predecessor of the military KC-97 series and is only double- 
deck airliner in wide use. Fifty-five B-377’s were built. They 
are powered by four Pratt & Whitney R-4360 engines rated at 
3500 horsepower each. 


Douglas DC-7 is a stretched version of the Douglas DC-6B, 
powered by the R-3350 Wright Turbo-Compound engines rated 
at 3500 horsepower each. Principal advantage of the configuration 
is estimated cruising speed of 363 miles per hour. Fifty-eight 
DC-7’s have been ordered. Prototype is scheduled to fly in May, 
with 15 deliveries slated by year’s end. 


Canadair DC-4M_ is Canadian version of Douglas DC-4, 
incorporating some DC-6 characteristics. Powered by Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engines, the DC-4M, or Northstar, is in service with the 
RCAF and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 











International Aircraft 
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Designations 
Afghanistan YA 
Argentina LV 
Australia VH 
Austria OE 
Belgium oo 
Bolivia CB, CP 
Brazil PP, PT 
Bulgaria . LZ 
Burma XZ, XY 
Canada CF 
Ceylon cY 
Chile cc 
China 5 mae 
Colombia HK 
Costa Rica TI 
Cuba CU 
Czechoslovakia OK 
Denmark . oY 
Dominican Republic HI 
Ecuador HC 
Egypt su 
El Salvador YS 
Ethiopa ET 
Finland OH 
France F 
Germany Oo 
Greece Sx 
Guatemala TG 
Haiti HH 
Hungary HA 
Iceland TF 
India VT 
Indonesia PK 
Iran EP 
Iraq YI 
Ireland EI, EJ 
Italy I 
Japan J 
Jordan TJ 
Lebanon LR 
 SRSESTEE LI 
Luxembourg Lx 
Mexico XA, XB, XC 
Morocco CN 
Netherlands PH 
Netherlands Antilles PJ 
Surinam PZ 
New Zealand ZK, ZL, ZM 
Nicaragua AN 
Norway LN 
Pakistan AP 
Panama HP 
Paraguay ZP 
Peru OB 
Philippine Republic PI 
Poland ‘ SP 

' Portugal cs 
Portuguese Colonies CR 
Saudi Arabia HZ 
Soviet Union URSS 
Spain EC 
Sweden SE 
Switzerland HB 
Syria YK 
Thailand HS 
Turkey TC 
Union of South Africa ZS, ZT, ZU 
United Kingdom G 
Colonies & Protectorates VP, VQ, VR 
United States N 
Uruguay cx 
Venezuela YV 
Yugoslovia YU 


Air-Rail Traffic Comparison® 





JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1952 








Rail Air Pullman 
Revenue Revenue Revenue 
Passenger- Passenger- Passenger- Air Traffic 
Miles Miles Air Traffic Miles (% of Pull- 
(thousands) (thousands) (% of Rail) (thousands) man) 
Jan. 1952 2,666,304 885,225 33.2 1,017,406 87.0 
1951 2,558,313 759,000 29.7 1,106,759 68.6 
Feb. 1952 2,300,659 832,866 36.2 900,959 92.4 
1951 2,023,980 696,310 34.4 851,476 81.8 
Mar. 1952 2,332,714 962,243 41.2 881,024 109.2 
1951 2,305,468 872,769 37.9 905,123 96.4 
Apr. 1952 2,283,772 1,034,830 45.3 767,043 134.9 
1951 2,157,780 871,000 40.4 820,116 107.2 
May 1952 2,414,146 978,162 40.5 785,458 124.5 
1951 2,237,960 897,287 40.1 783,731 114.5 
June 1952 2,675,608 1,160,855 43.4 $25,536 140.6 
1951 2,707,433 968,125 35.8 868,855 111.4 
July 1952 2,703,295 1,128,222 41.7 719,808 156.7 
1951 2,787,379 955,260 34.3 801,933 119.1 
Aug. 1952 2,771,980 1,194,792 43.1 744,801 160.4 
1951 2,902,437 1,000,687 34.5 829,638 120.6 
Sept. 1952 2,283,460 1,131,902 49.6 718,571 157.5 
1951 2,530,748 976,302 38.6 809,436 120.6 
Oct. 1952 2,077,875 1,173,301 56.5 703,301 166.8 
1951 2,279,002 962,050 42.2 812,060 118.5 
Nov. 1952 2,036,692 1,013,911 49.8 655,670 154.6 
1951 2,301,939 851,025 37.0 809,342 105.2 
Dec 1952 2,715,940 1,031,132 38.0 784,144 131.5 
1951 2,955,172 869,466 29.4 826,240 105.2 
Totals 1952 29,262,313 12,630,657 43.2 9,503,967 132.9 
1951 29,749,578 10,679,281 35.9 10,225,525 104.4 





* Rail figures exclude commutation travel 


Air Travel Led Pullman by 32% in1952 


Airline traffic exceeds first-class rail by three billion 


revenue passenger-miles. 


Continuing the trend that was estab- 
lished last year, the scheduled airlines 
of the United States pulled farther away 
from first-class and Pullman travel in 
the number of revenue passenger-miles 
operated, and in 1952 air travel exceeded 
Pullman by more than three billion rev- 
enue passenger-miles. 

Percentage-wise, air travel in 1952 
amounted to 132.9°, of Pullman-first 
class travel, while in 1951, air travel was 
only 104°. 

During the entire year of 1952, 
Pullman exceeded air only during the 
months of January and February. By 
year’s end, air travel, over 12.6 billion 
revenue passenger-miles, was up 18 
over its 1951 figure of 10.6 billion, while 
Pullman travel slipped seven per cent. 
from 10.2 to 9.5 billion. 

In comparing air with all rail travel 
(except the commuter services) via the 
nation’s Class I railroads, substantial 
gains also accrue to air. 

In 1951, air travel amounted to 
35.9°., of rail; in 1952 the percentage in- 
creased to 43.2°. All rail travel, reflect- 
ing the drop in Pullman and first class, 
was down 1.6°4 in 1952, going to 28.2 


billion revenue passenger-miles from 29.7 
billion. 


Air passenger revenues of the do 
scheduled airlines, boosted by 
traffic, within 
$120,746,516 of the year’s total rail pas 
senger revenues, $817,066,446 (exclusiv: 
revenue). A percentag 
comparison of the two years finds ai 


mestic 


1952’s gains in came 


of commuter 
passenger revenue, amounting to 73.1 
of rail passenger revenue in 1951, ha 


climbed to 85.0 in 1952. eee 





Milestones 


First non-stop trans-continental fligh: 
2520 miles in 26 hours 50 minutes flyin 
time, from New York to San Diego, Cali 
flown in a Fokker T2-Liberty 375. Pilot 


were Lt. O. G. Kelly and Lt. J. A 
Macready. 
May 2, 192 
eee 
Trans-continental train-plane servic 


was inaugurated providing 48-hour service 
July 7, 192 
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Martin 4-0-4 was produced for two airlines, Eastern and 
TWA, then production was discontinued other than for two Coast 
Guard versions of the plane. Ninety-eight planes were produced, 
56 for Eastern and 40 for TWA, which supplemented its fleet 
with 12 Martin 2-0-2A’s, souped up versions of the earlier 
M-2-0-2. 


~ <<. » 
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Convair’s 340 is the improved version of the earlier Con- 
vair 240. Powered by Pratt & Whitney R2800 engines, rated at 
2400-2500 horsepower. One hundred and eighty-six 340’s have 
been ordered by 21 airlines, and an additional group will be 
built. There have been “hundreds” of the military versions of the 
Convair 240 and 340 produced, 





J e 
Twin-Engine 
Douglas’s DC-3 remains the standard aircraft of the local 
Transports service operators in the U.S., is also used widely by trunk air 


lines and by all types of foreign airlines. There are 460 DC-3’s 
in use by U. S. airlines. 





SNCASO $O 30 Bretagne is France's twin-engine, 43- 
iger transport. It is powered by Pratt & Whitney R-2800 
3 engines. Gross weight is 44,300 pounds and cruising speed 
niles per hour, 


Curtiss C-46’s have been a mainstay of the non-scheduled 
airline industry and continue to serve both the military services 
and scheduled airlines in some capacities. There are 149 in serv- 
ice among U.S. airlines today. Flying Tigers ship shown has 
FTL-engineered jet engine to improve emergency performance. 





Cross Section of NATC Membership Report 


for 


1952 








NATC OPERATOR 





No. Air- 
craft 


No. Air 
Taxi 
Trips 


Rev. 
Pass.- 
Miles 


Gross 
Pass. 
Rev. 


Average 
Pass. 
Load 


Gross 


Av. Trip Freight Freight 


Length Trips 


Revenue 





Air Services, Inc. 
Airway Flight Service* 
American Aviation Co. 


BEE, FRB cccccccccvcses SeSdvoecessosoceceessce 


BACA Airlines 

Bohon Aviation School* 
Brennan Air Service* 

Butte Aero Sales & Service* 
Byerly Aviation, Inc.* 

Cape Cod Flying Service 
Cape & Islands Flight Service* 
Cape Central Airways* 
Central Maine Flying Service 
Cranston Air Service 

Dixie Aviation Co.* 

Elliott Flying Service 

Ferns Flying Service 
Graham Flying Service 


ee ea cee ke Ceecesedeneese 


Hunter Flying Service 

Kalamazoo Flying Service* 
Lehigh Aviation Service 

Lynch Flying Service* 

Maine Instrument Flight School* 
Mamer-Shreck Air Transport 


Northeast Aviation Co.* 
Old Colony Aviation* 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Purdue Aero Corp. 


EES 


Skymerchants 

Sky Taxi* 

Somerset Air Service 

Stuckey’s Flying Service 

Volusia Aviation Service 
Wenatchee Air Service 
Whatcha-McCollum Flight School 
Wiggins Airways 

Wings, Inc. 


48 


9,475 


$ 2,230.45 


1.7 


150 mi. 


$100.00 


- Fla. 


. Wis. 


'N. H. 


43 25,028 
80,000 

328 

187,442 


ee 


5,000 
34.174 
20,000 


PP RONKWNWL: 


3,754.33 283 
11,511.76 312 
318.60 490 
21,827.08 .... 107 
432.00 .... 80 
2,424.35 183 
129.60 60 
145.00 60 
47,724.00 60 
38.00 10 
92.43 105 
572.00 35 
400.00 100 
1,688.51 109 
100 
75 
200 
40 
200 


&onw 
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10,646.55 
2,280.00 
52,275.00 
5,685.00 


ee 
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25,852.52 
1,200.00 
8,820.00 
3,000.00 
1,020.00 
2,160.00 

625.00 
360.00 
750.00 
2,441.50 
5,000.00 
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TOTALS 
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4,495 1,793,181 





$23,474.92 
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* Operators certificated for less than 12 months. Reports on operations are for period of certification not for entire year. 


Air Taxi: Stepchild Gains Acceptance 


HE National Air Taxi Conference, 

recognized by the airlines as the 
official body of air taxi operators, 
doubled its membership in 1952 and to 
date has certified 88 fixed-base operators 
as qualified air taxi services. The group, 
operating in 32 states and Alaska, flew 
an estimated 4% million passenger- 
miles in 1952, for an estimated revenue 
of $650,000. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion reports that there are over 2,000 air 
taxi certificate holders in the U.S. and, 
from past experience, the agency figures 
that about 50° are actively engaged in 
the service. But no nationwide opera- 
tional figures are available. 

Under terms of the Air Taxi Agree- 
ment, the airlines and NATC are to 
cooperate on promotional activities and 
on reservations. NATC’s small member- 
ship had been the cause of the airlines 
former reluctance to cooperate, but 1952 
saw a change of heart. Of the 41 oper- 
ators reporting their activities to NATC, 
the airlines provided 26° of the total 
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4,495 trips accomplished in 1952. Con- 
versely, the NATC operators gave 814 
trips to the airlines. 

Although still a long way from 
its goal of air taxi service at every air- 
line airport in the nation, NATC made 
long strides in 1952. Its members main- 
tained about 300 aircraft for air taxi 
service, completing an estimated 9,000 
round trips. Average passenger load is 
two persons. 

Cargo handling .cpresents a small 
but growing segment of air taxi opera- 
tions. About seven per cent of the total 
flying was done on about 600 freight 
trips, which brought an additional $40,- 
000 in revenues. 

The economic impact of air taxi 
operations on the individual fixed-base 
operator varies tremendously. 

Somerset Air Service, run by NATC 
president Sam Freeman, reports that 
its 1952 revenue of $1,020 for 6,000 rev- 
enue passenger-miles accounted for only 
three per cent of the company’s total in- 
come. Cape Cod Flying Service, manager 


John C. Van Arsdale, reports that air 
taxi operations represent about two-thirds 
of its annual income. Cape Cod re- 
ported the second largest operation, hav- 
ing flown about 350,000 passenger-miles 
for a gross revenue of $47,724. 

The factors affecting the air taxi 0; 
erations are type of region, airline ser 
ice, weather, and local costs. 

In order to standardize costs to pa 
sengers, which vary from as low as 1! 
per mile for the Cessna 140 in certa 
areas to as high as 60c per mile for t! 
Lockheed 10A and conflict with flat 
rates charged by some operators, it was 
proposed at the NATC annual meeti: 
last winter to submit standard zone ra 
charges for CAB approval. 

The initial proposal pertains to for 
place aircraft and will be enlarged 
successful. Based on six concentric zon 
of 25 miles each from the base of o 
eration, the proposed rates are as follow 
Zone 1: $15; Zone 2: $20; Zone 3: $3! 
Zone 4: $40; Zone 5: $50; and Zone ¢ 
$60. 
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Another proposal under way in the 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
rent of NATC, is an amendment to 
e transportation tax act which would 
liminate the 15° tax on air taxi op- 
rations carrying less than 10 passengers, 
ce surface taxis are exempt in this 
way. Charles A. Parker, executive sec- 
tary of NATA, has asked the House 
ays and Means Committee for a 
caring. 

NATC projects for 1952 and 1953 
nclude: 

*Air travel cards now being 
honored by NATC members. 

® Trip insurance available to airline 
passengers using air taxis to supplement 
trips on scheduled airlines is under ad- 
visement by two insurance companies. 
This would supplement the minimum 
$40,000 liability insurance per passenger 
maintained by the operators. 

® Plans for an air taxi-airline clear- 
ing house were mapped out for the 
Chicago area and a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out details. 

* NATC biggest project for 1953 is 
a concentrated membership drive in 
order to strengthen its position with 
the airlines. 

* Negotiations are under way with 
Avis Rent-A-Car and Hertz Drive-Ur- 
Self toward working out arrangements 
for air taxi terminal representation at 
these services’ offices. 


In order to insure “high standards 
of facilities and operations” the by- 
laws were rewritten, tightening up mem- 
bership requirements. Major change was 
that new applicants must have at least 
two aircraft available as air taxis, one 
of which must be at least four place. 

NATC president Sam Freeman 
wotild like to see an economical twin- 
engine aircraft equipped for all-weather 
flying which would enable air taxis to 
fly pretty much when the airlines do, 
thus increasing the service’s efficiency. 

eee 





Milestones 


First passenger flight achieved when 
Wilbur Wright piloted his aircraft carry- 
ing Charles Furnas, an employee, prepara- 
tory to delivering the plane to the govern- 
ment. 

May 14, 1908 


Longest over-water flight to date was 
made by J. A. D. McCurdy, flying from 
Key West, Fla., to a point 10 miles from 
Havana. 

Jan. 30, 1911 








Offering for the first time 


ONE-CARRIER SERVICE sw 
ANSAS CITY »» MIDLAND, EL PASO 
v TULSA, OKLA. CITY 


bontinental zx: 
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PRODUCING 


for today... 


BUILDING 


for tomorrow 


‘This headline tells the story! 
Hiller Helicopters is presently 
giving its full energies to Armed 
Forces production . . . to keep 
our Military Services properly 
equipped. 

However, we are also building 
and working toward a better 
tomorrow. Our engineers are 
already at work on plans for 
new Rotary Wing advances 
which will set the pace for to- 
morrow’s commercial helicopter 
development. 

Look to Hiller—one of the old- 
est, and best known names in 
Rotary Wing production — to 
continue a position of leader- 
ship in the helicopter field! 


HILLER 


HELICOPTERS 


1350 WILLOW ROAD « PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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Classes of Airports by States 
(CAA Figures as of December 31) 








Sub I & I ll Ill } Vv vv VI & Over | 
State 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 1951 


Alabama 14 14 1 2 
Arizona 30 31 13 5 
Arkansas 10 10 0 
California 46 53 33 28 
Colorado 22 22 0 6 
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Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 0 
Florida 39 38 
Georgia 21 21 
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Illinois 12 13 
Indiana i) 10 
Iowa 6 5 
Kansas 13 14 
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Kentucky 6 5 
Louisiana 12 12 
Maine 13 12 
Maryland 4 4 
Massachusetts .. 8 9 
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Michigan 15 13 
Minnesota 6 5 
Mississippi 16 16 
Missouri 10 10 
Montana 7 6 
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Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire . 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
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New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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TOTALS 





MILESTONES 


First airways illumination activated 
as 42 landing fields on the Chicago-Iowa 
City-Omaha-North Platte and Cheyenne cere : , “Ae 
route were lit by 36-inch electric arc re- — mae hy “. the first municip 
volving beacons. airport in the U. S. 

June, 1910 May 3, 19! 
August 21, 1923 


First night flight in America made by Adiantic City, N. J., dedicates 
Capt. Charles W. Hamilton at Camp 


Dickinson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Grant Agreements Issued During Calendar Year 1952° 


EDERAL airport grants to states ex- 

perienced their smallest year in 1952. 
CAA’s statistics show a drop of $11,433,- 
849, or a decrease of 36.6°%% in” ¥rant 
igreements from the previous year, dur- 
ing which $31,286,182 was spent. 

Large terminal-type airports were 
again the biggest recipients. Grants total- 
ing $16,341,824, 82.35% of the total, were 
shared by 186 Class IV or larger air- 


ports, compared to 157 airports of the 
same class (down 29 airports) sharing 
25,293,154 in 1951 (81%). 

Class I and Chass II fields felt 
another decrease from CAA’s appropria- 
tion cut. Thirty-two states shared $1,036,- 
510, 5.2°% of total funds, to improve 71 
airports, as compared with $2,052,253, 
6.5°% of total funds, divided among 42 
states in 1951. 


Class III airports continued the 
downward trend, with a decrease of five 
airports. Of the total grant, 12.49, went 
to 38 states (same number as 1951) giv- 
ing them $2,473,999 to spread sparingly 
for construction or improvement of 79 
airports. 

Class IV airports are the minimum 
CAA standard facility necessary for 
scheduled airline operations and _ for 
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Federal | 


i Federal 
funds 


Federal 


funds | No funds No. 
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5 Total 
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6 & Over 


Federal | : 1 | Federal 
funds No. No. funds 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
oe 2 eee 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
orth Dakota 
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$52,000 
39,888 
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30,000 
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49,332 
8,000 
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41,056 
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454,500 
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77,363 5 370,745 150,000 3 


348,550 3 955,166 17 1,901,824 





RAND TOTAL 326,215 


787,658 84 2,844,744 4,959,771 58 


8,294,431 353 21,754,157 


4,541,338 56 





Seaplane Bases 
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other large aircraft operators. This type 
of airport participated in 24.2%, or 
$4,809,771 of the total aid offered last 
year. Thirty-six states shared this 
amount, with 78 airports benefiting. 
New York was the largest benefactor, re- 
ceiving $625,000, 13%, of the Federal 
appropriation. 

Class V and Class VI and larger ter- 
minal-type airports were allocated the 
largest slice of Federal aid for their part 
in the national transport plan and the 
defense emergency. 

Last year $11,532,053, 58°% of the 
total funds, was shared by 108 airports 
in 34 states, 32.194 of total of airports 
receiving aid. Of this total aid, 55 
Class V airports received $4,192,788, 
21.1%, for major construction or im- 
provement in 24 states, and 53 Class VI 
& larger terminals received $7,339,265, 
37°, of the total Federal aid in 21 states. 

The major share of Federal grants 
went to five states, with each state re- 
ceiving over a million dollars. They in- 
clude: 

® Pennsylvania received the largest 
allocation of $1,575,850, 7.99%, affecting 
work on two Class V airports, three 
Class IV airports, and one Class III field; 

® New York received $1,466,370 or 
7.3% for two Class VI or larger ter- 
minals, one Class V airport, and two 
Class IV airports; 

® Texas was granted $1,298,566 or 
6.5°% for five Class VI and larger ter- 
minal-type airports, two Class V airports, 
one Class IV and two Class III fields; 

® Florida received $1,079,515, 5.4° 
of total Federal aid going to four Class 
VI and larger terminals, two Class V air- 
ports, one Class IV, and one Class III 
fields; 

® California received $1,001,982, 5° 
of total aid going to five Class VI and 
larger airports, four Class V airports, 
four Class IV, nine Class III, and one 
Class I field. 

The smallest grant offered went to 
New Jersey with $8,000 going to one 
Class III field; New Hampshire received 
no Federal funds in 1952. 

Total number of airports granted 
aid last year increased by only two, from 
334 in 1951 to 336 airports in 1952. 





Milestones 


First commercial aviation on a regu- 
lar schedule is started when Henry Ford 
starts his air freight line between Detroit 
and Chicago. 

April 13, 1925 


First land plane commercial flight 
from North America to Europe is com- 
pleted when American Airlines DC-4 
lands at Hurn Airfield, England, from 
New York City, after a 14 hour and five 
minute flight. 

October 24, 1945 
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Aircraft Operations at 25 Leading Airports* 
(1952 compared with 195!) 


Air 
Carrier 
Operations 


1952 
Ranking 


% of 
Total 
Opera- 
tions 


% of 
Total 
Opera- 
tions 


Air 
Carrier 
Operations 


1951 
Ranking 





Chicago (Midway) 
La Guardia 
Washington 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
Miami 
Detroit 
Dallas 
Idlewild 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Kansas City 


233,630 
164,816 
151,880 
122,186 
107,993 
106,602 
100,142 
98,802 
96,357 
95,397 
92,508 
87,511 
85,221 
79,395 
78,318 
76,367 
75,385 
60,691 
59,116 
58,136 
57,278 
54,874 
52,221 
49,427 
48,873 


(Willow Run) 
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St. Louis 

Philadelphia 
Jacksonville 
Indianapolis 

Burbank 

Louisville 

Cincinnati (Covington) 
Denver ; 
Minneapolis 

Houston 


TOTALS 2,293,126 
Totals for all CAA towers 4,866,358 
* Landings and takeoffs. 


75.8 
78.7 
73.6 
57.4 
69.3 
44.3 
80.1 
50.6 
52.1 
26.1 
41.7 
37.6 
48.8 
32.5 
67.9 
34.3 
52.2 
46.2 
41.6 
32.2 
72.1 
71.4 
22.4 
17.6 
38.9 
46.5 
28.5 


79.1 
84.7 
78.1 
55.9 
68.8 
39.1 
79.5 
49.2 
84.2 
33.9 
43.0 
42.5 
53.5 
42.4 
64.5 
42.3 
51.5 
47.5 
46.0 
42.5 
76.7 
75.3 
20.3 
18.1 
41.6 


200,182 
161,823 
143,021 
110,193 
101,613 
102,207 
94,510 
93 881 
26,739 
88,708 
84,063 
79,019 
73,329 
62,148 
80,618 
66,325 
77,815 
59,891 
57,152 
45,802 
53,859 
53,962 
50,607 
40,640 
46,811 
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2,054,918 
4 555,509 





Chicago Keeps Lead as Busiest Airport 


With airlines striving for larger and 
higher density aircraft every year, the air 
carrier movements at airport terminals 
continue to rise above previous years’ 
figures. Last year air carrier operations 
at all CAA traffic-controlled. airports 
went up 6.4%, totaling 15,814,213, as 
compared with 4,555,509 operations in 
1951. 

The air carrier activities at twenty- 
five leading terminal-type airports ac- 
counted for 50.2% of the 4,565,262 land- 
ing and take-off operations, an increase 
of 11.1% over the 2,054,918 movements 
in 1951. In that year air carrier opera- 
tions represented 46.59% of total opera- 
tions. 

®* Chicago again retained a firm 
hold on the number one spot, this being 
its fifth consecutive year in this position, 
with a total of 233,630 air carrier move- 
ments, these represented 79.1% of all 
operations, as against 200,182 move- 
ments, or 75.8°% of total traffic in 1951. 


® New York’s La Guardia had a 
total of 164,816 air carrier landing and 
take-off operations, representing 84.7°/, 
of all operations. This brought it to the 
second highest position among the na- 
tion’s airports. In 1951 La Guardia’s 
air carrier movements accounted for 
78.7°%, of all operations. 

* Washington National Airport 
continued to hold third place by a safe 
margin, with 151,880 air carrier move- 


ments, as compared with fourth place 
Los Angeles with 122,186 movements. 

Among the airports showing a de- 
crease in air carrier movements in 1952 
were Philadelphia and Boston. 

One new airport made the list with 
a big jump from 47th place to ninth. 
The newcomer to the group was New 
York’s International (Idlewild) Air- 
port, which handled the biggest per- 
centage of the operations formerly 
handled by Newark. 

Newark, ranking 10th in 195], 
dropped far below the top 25 due to 
the airport being closed to traffic be- 
cause of a series of accidents early in 
1952. 

Minneapolis re-entered the top 25 
after dropping to 28th place in 1951. 

Air carrier movements at the 175 
CAA-control-tower-operated fields _ to- 
taled 4,866,358 last year as against 4, 
555,509 in 1951, an increase of 6.4% 
The ratio of air carrier activity to total 
aircraft movements at the 25 airports 
was 50.2°% of last year. Air carrier move 
ments in 1952 represented 30.7% of al 
aircraft movements, compared with 
28.5% the year before at all airports. 

A downward trend continues among 
the local civil aircraft users. Last year 
locally based civil aircraft accounted fot 
4,565,689 landing and take-off opera 
tions at all airports, as compared with 
6,175,588 in 1951, a 26.19% drop in ac- 
tivity. 
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CAB News 


As Of Now... 

The schedule of hearings involving 
service to Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Trans-Pacific area generally has been 
set back several weeks. The Trans- 
Pacific Renewal Case will now start on 
June 22, the West Coast-Hawaii Case on 
luly 6, and the States-Alaska Case on 
July 27. Involved is the question of re- 
newal of temporary certificates and ap- 
plications for new routes. 

Also stalled, pending CAB action on 
dismissal motions, is the Board’s Gen- 
eral Passenger Fare Investigation. 
Originally scheduled for hearings May 
1. the case has been indefinitely de- 
layed. All domestic trunk airline parties 
want CAB to drop the investigation 
which, if continued, might lead to a 
general fare reduction. Board is study- 
ing the motions and is expected to rule 
momentarily. 

Up for consideration again, now that 
CAB has a full membership of five men, 
is the Wiggins Renewal Investigation. 
Last fall CAB denied Wiggins appli- 
cation for renewal of its certificate by 
a 3-2 vote. The deciding voter was 
then-chairman Donald W. Nyrop. When 
Wiggins applied for reconsideration. 
Nyrop had resigned, and the Board was 
split 2-2 on the matter. It deferred 
ruling pending nomination of a fifth 
member. Now it will hear Wiggins 
argue its case again before ruling. 


CAB Decisions 

@ Trans World Airlines’ certificate 
for Route 2 reissued to eliminate Marion, 
Mansfield and Zanesville, Ohio, as 
scheduled stops, effective April 15. 

®Sea Airmotive, Inc. application 
for exemption to conduct air transpor- 
tation of persons and property within 
a radius of 200 miles of Anchorage de- 
ferred pending full hearings. 

® Ozark Airlines local service route 
No. 107 extended from St. Louis to 
Milwaukee via Springfield, Peoria, 
Davenport-Moline and Rockford. 


CAB Calendar 
April 28—Oral argument before the 
d in Portland-Seattle Service Case 
thwest Airlines). Washington, D.C. 
set 2901 et al.). 
\pril 30—Oral argument before the 
in Wichita Falls-Dallas Service 
Washington, D. C. (Docket 3094 





May 5—Oral argument before the 
in Pan American World Airways 
Flight Investigation. Washington, 
(‘Docket 5477). 

May 6—Hearing in Tariff Liability 
Investigation. Washington, D. C. 
t 4059). 

Viay 12—Oral argument before the 
in Reopened Wiggins Renewal 
gation Case. Washington, D. C. 

5055 et al.). 





Milestone 
donald W. Douglas organizes the 


las Aircraft Company, the company 

by early 1952 had produced 56% 
1€ transport aircraft in use by the 
I's airlines, 


July, 1921 





27, 1953 











Airport Precision Approach and Surveillance Radar 


Precision Approach Airport Surveillance 
City and Airport Radar Radar 








Baltimore, Md. (Friendship Intl.) E-9-53* 
Boston, Mass. (Logan Intl.) ne 9-28-50! 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Municipal) ......... ae E-3-55* 
SEOUGSE, TE. FT. CHIIIIEE) cccccwccccccccccccscees ; 11-15-52MPN-1 6~28-52MPN-4 
E-2-54? E-7-53* 
New York, N. Y. (LaGuardia) .... 5-31-50" 5-31-50« 
New York, N. Y. (International) ............ 2-15-51! 2-15-51! 
Norfolk, Va. (Municipal) is vee E-5-53? 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Intl.) :9508eneenebesnne E-10-53* E-7-53? 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. (Gr. Pitts.) E-3-542 E-8-53? 
| Washington, D. C. (National) ...... 0.6... ceeeeees 1-10-51 1-10-51! 


Atlanta, Ga. (Municipal) wii 10-15-50 


Chicago, Ill. (Midway) 

Cleveland, Ohio (Hopkins) 
Cincinnati, O. (Gr. Cinn.) ...... 
Columbus, O. (Port Columbus) 
Detroit, Mich. (Willow Run) .. 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Municipal) 
Louisville, Ky. (Standiford) 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Truax) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (St. Paul Intl.) 


| Corpus Christi, Tex. (Cliff Maus) 


Dallas, Tex. (Love) 

Fort Worth, Tex. (Intl.) seGuaddans 
Houston, Tex. (Municipal) .......... 
New Orleans, La. (Moisant Intl.) ...... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Will Rogers) 


| Shreveport, La. (Municipal) 


Denver, Colo. (Stapleton) 


Kansas City, Mo. (Municipal) 


| St. Louis, Mo. (Lambert) sheste E-12-54! E-10-53* 


Burbank, Calif. (Lockheed AT) a er sia ae E-6-548 
Los Angeles, Calif. (International) .. ’ 6-16-50" 6-15-50" 
Oakland, Calif. (Municipal) : iat ha dikia xk E-5-54 

Salt Lake City, Utah (Municipal No. 1 

San Francisco, Calif. (Municipal) ... jdavaawess E-6-542 


Portland, Ore. (Intl.) ree . E-7-54! 
Seattle, Wash. (Seattle-Tacoma) ............ seees E-8-54° 





E--Estimated SOURCE: 
—I—Gilfillan Brothers —3—Bendix Aviation 
—2—General Electric MPN-1I—War surplus 


VISUAL-AURAL 


Patent Applied For 


teamwork through headwork = serves you! 


The Flite-Tronics Visual-Aural “head trademark” on the MB-3 Marker Beacon Receiver 
and CA-1 Audio Distribution Amplifier is fast becoming recognized as the symbol of 
dependable airborne electronic equipment. Nothing has been spared in the way of finest 
materials, skilled planning and engineering in producing this type of equipment. The 
MB-3 Marker Beacon Receiver and the CA-1 Audio Distribution Amplifier had to pass 
the critical probing examination of selected leading aircraft radio equipment dealers all 
over the country whose experienced “headwork” in these matters is a practised thing— 
capable of evaluating construction and sales merits—wise to choose products backed by 
ethical guarantees. The growing authorized Flite-Tronics sales and service “team” is proof 
that a strong, cooperative factory-dealer relationship exists—ready to serve you best! 

Ask your circraft radio dealer to show you the Flite-Tronics MB-3 Marker Beacon 

(3-light type) and CA-1 Audio Distribution Amplifier, or write vs for complete illustrated 

literature, giving name of neorest you. 


FLITE-TRONICS, inc. <p vn ran 


3303 BURTON AVENUE 





City and Airport 





REGION ONE 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
(Bethlehem-Easton) 
Atlantic City, N. J. (NAS) 
Baltimore, Md. (Friendship Intl.) 
Baltimore, Md. (Harbor) 
Bedford, Mass. (Hanscom) ing 
Binghampton, N. Y. (Broome Co.) 
Boston, Mass. 
(Logan International) 


(Municipal) 


Bridgeport, Conn. (Municipal 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Municipal) 
Burlington, Vt. (Municipal) 
Charleston, W. Va. (Kanawha Co.) 
Elmira, N. Y. (Chemung County 
Erie, Pa. (Port Erie) 
Harrisburg, Pa. (State) 
Hartford, Conn. (Brainard) 

Islip, N. Y. (MacArthur) : 
Lynchburg, Va. (Preston Glenn) 






































































Newark, N. J. (Municipal) mS 
New Bedford, Mass. (Municipal) . 
New York, N. Y. (La Guardia) 
New York, N. Y. (International) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Municipal) 
Norfolk, Va. (Municipal) 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Intl) ........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Allegheny Co.).. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greater Pitts.) 
Portland, Me. (Municipal) ..... 
Providence, R. I. (T. F. Greene) 
Reading, 1. (Gen. Carl A. Spaatz) 
Richmond, Va. (Byrd) ; 
Roanoke, Va. (Municipal) , 
Rochester, N. Y. (Municipal) 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Hancock) 
Teterboro, N. J. (Teterboro) 
Washington, D. C. (National) 
Westfield, Mass. (Barnes) 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Ohio County) 
White Plains, N. Y. 

(Westchester Co.) ........... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Scranton) ; 
Wilmington, Del. (New Castle Co.) 
Windsor Locks, Conn. (Bradley) 
Worcester, Mass. (Municipal) 


REGION TWO 

Ashville, N. C. (Hendersonville) 
Atlanta, Ga. (Municipal) 
Augusta, Ga. (Bush) 
Birmingham, Ala. (Municipal) 
Bristol, Tenn. (Tri-City) 
Charleston, S. C. (Municipal) 
Charlotte, N. C. (Douglas) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (Lovell) 
Columbus, S. C. (Municipal) 
Columbus, Ga. (Muscogee Co.) 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (Municipal) 
Greensboro, N. C. (High Point) 
Greenville, S. C. (Municipal) 
Jackson, Miss. (Hawkins) 
Jacksonville, Fla. (Imeson) : 
Knoxville, Tenn. (McGee Tyson) 


Macon, Gd. (Cochran) 
Memphis, Tenn. (Municipal) 
Meridian, Miss. (Key) .... 
Miami, Fla. (International) 
Mobile, Ala. (Bates) 
Montgomery, Ala. (Dannelly) 


112 





Com- 
Instru- bined 
ment Tower 
Landing Approach Station 
System Lights DTVAC 
E-7-53 8-11-52 E-7-54 
E-2-54 —......... E-7-54 
E-10-54 cease . <aemea 
9-13-50 *4-5-51 2-4-53 
8-13-48 4-15-48 Meds 
OWGS....... 8-15-51 
11-15-50 5-27-47 
*DOCAI 
5-28-47 12-30-40 a 
E-5-53 .... 12-17-52 
OWGS 5-3-49 i. 
6-20-47 11-15-46 are 
E-12-53 <n 4-9-53 
5-11-48 7-2-47 
11-26-52 11-14-52 
8-30-49 3-2-49 
6-21-46 7-25-52 
6-4-49 *11-9-49 
5-18-49 id geal = 7 
5-21-48 1-2-48 3-5-52 
6-11-47 *11-16-51 ptasart 
11-20-49 1-15-38 2 
1-18-49 
5-7-52 4-11-49 
on 8-8-52 
No AC 
E-8-53 ees E-4-54 
6-30-47 10-2-46  ...... 
9-9-48 12-13-47 E-10-54 
gael on 8-11-52 
2-20-53 a E-5-53 
9-20-49 10-4-49 E-12-53 
6-15-49 5-20-48 & 
10-23-45 *5-30-50 
E-8-53 
4-9-48 11-19-47 
6-8-51 - 
6-28-51 2-7-49 
9-18-47 9-8-47  ...... 
1-10-49 3-10-48 
11-24-49 *1-20-51 a 
OwWGS ee 7-1-50 
2-16-48 *4-30-51 E-5-54 
12-17-49 1-14-49 E-9-53 
12-18-46 9-18-46 11-12-52 
8-10-49 7-16-48 - 
9-19-52 E-4-53 1-9-52 
OwWGS 6-13-51 
RPS 
aaisce ete 12-8-52 
1-23-53 7-24-52 
OWGS Sekar tele 
3-20-47 1-10-47 12-6-51 
3-13-47 1-1-47 Pair 
11-22-46 *E-6-53 E-9-53 
10-23-46 
8-5-52 oe 
11-26-46 11-23-46 
DOCAI DOCAI 
1-18-52 12-29-51 
OwWGS ng Na 
E-5-54 


Tower 
AC 


5-12-43 
10-20-50 


seeeee 


Traffic Control & Landing Aids 


Dates of Installation 


Tower 


E-9-53 





City and Airport 
Nashville, 





Tenn. (Barry) 


Orlando, Fla. (Municipal #1) .... 


(Haglar) 
(Raleigh-Durham) 
(Isla Grande) 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
San Juan, P. R. 
Savannah, Ga. (Travis) 
Spartansburg, S. C. (Municipal) 
Tallahassee, Fla. (Dale Mabry) 
Tampa, Fla. (International) 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. (Intl 
Wilmington, N. C. (New Hanover 
ae 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (Smith 
Reynolds) .. iene 
REGION THREE 
Akron, O. (Municipal) 
Akron, O. (Akron Canton) 
Battle Creek, Mich. (Kellogg) .... 
Bismark, N. D. (Municipal) 


Chicago, Ill. (Midway) ........... 
Chicago, Ill. (O'Hare) 
Cincinnati, O. (Gr. Cincinnati) 
Cincinnati, O. (Lunken) 
Cleveland, O. (Hopkins) 
Columbus, O. (Port Columbus) 
Dayton, O. (Municipal) 
Detroit, Mich. (Willow Run) 
Detroit, Mich. (Wayne Major) 
Detroit, Mich. (Detroit City) 
Duluth, Minn. (Municipal) 


E. St. Louis, Ill. (Parks) 
Evansville, Ind 


(Dress Memorial) 


Fargo, N. D. (Municipal) 
Flint, Mich (Bishop) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (Baer) 


Grand Rapids, Mich 

fo  , 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Municipal) 
Lansing, Mich. (Capital City) 


Lexington, Ky. ‘Blue Grass) 


Louisville, Ky. (Standiford) 
Louisville, Ky. (Bowman) 
Madison, Wis. ‘(Truax) 


Milwaukee, Wis. (Gen. Mitchell) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sy. Se LD cancucecdukese 
Moline, Ill. (Quad City) 
Muskegon, Mich. (County) 
Peoria, Ill. (Greater Peoria) 
Rochester, Minn, (Municipal) 
St. Paul, Minn. (Holman) , 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (Kinross) 
South Bend, Ind. (St. Joseph Co.) 
Springfield, Ill. (Capital) 


Toledo, O. (Municipal) . 
Youngstown, O. (Municipal) 
REGION FOUR 

Abilene, Tex. (Municipal) 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

(Kirkland AFB) Saati 
Amarillo, Tex. (Air Terminal) 
Austin, Tex. (Robert Mueller) 
Baton Rouge, La. (Harding) 


Beaumont, Tex. (Jefferson Co.) 
Brownsville, Tex. (International) 
Corpus Christi, Tex. (Cliff Maus) 
Dallas, Tex. (Love) 
El Paso, Tex. (International) 
Fort Smith, Ark (Municipal) 

Fort Worth, Tex. (International) 
Fort Worth, Tex. (Meacham) 
Houston, Tex. (Municipal) 
Lake Charles, La. (AFB) 

Little Rock, Ark. (Adams) 


Instru- 
ment 
Landing 
System 


10-15-4¢ 
OWGS 

E-7-53 
11-22-46 


E-9-53 


9-3-47 
2-3-48 


E-7-53 


OWGS 


E-3-54 
11-15-47 


E-4-53 
2-25-49 


3-6-51 


4-4-50 
E-12-53 


4-25-50 
5-3-48 


3-4- 
12-13- 
E-5-" 3 
12-23-. 3 
6-13- 
E-6- 
E-6- 
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12-22-47 
*3-4-50 


SPRIL 27, 


10-15-51 
1953 





Com- 
Instru- bined 
ment Tower 
Landing Approach Station Tower 
City and Airport System DTVAC AC 


Lubbock, Tex. (Municipal) 11-19-52 E-7-53 10-15-49 
Midland, Tex. (Air Terminal) .. 1-7-49 2-12-53+ 
New Orleans, La. (Municipal) .. caja 
New Orleans, La. (Moisant Intl.) 5-15-47 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

(Will Rogers) , 6-19-47 
San Angelo, Tex. (Mathis) aed 
San Antonio, Tex. (Municipal) .. 1-7-47 
San Antonio, Tex. (Stinson) f 
Shreveport, La. (Municipal) 11-19-52 
Tulsa, Okla. (Municipal) 

Tyler, Tex. (Municipal) 
Waco, Tex. (Municipal) 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

AFB) 
REGION FIVE 
Casper, Wyo. (Natrona County) .. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. (Municipal) ..... 7-26-47 
Colorado Springs (Peterson) .... 3-23-51 
Denver, Colo. (Stapleton) 7-11-46 
Des Moines (Municipal) 11-5-47 
Grand Junction, Colo. (Walker) .. 2-20-46 
Huron, S. D. (Municipal) OWGS 
Joplin, Mo. (Municipal) E-4-53 
Kansas City, Kans. (Fairfax) e 
Kansas City, Mo. (Municipal) 








1-22-48 
Lincoln, Neb. (Municipal) .... 
Omaha, Neb. (Municipal) 12-31-49 
Pueblo, Colo. (Municipal) eek 
Quincy, Ill. (Baldwin-Quincy) i 
Rock Spring, Wyo. (Municipal) .. 11-10-47 
St. Joseph, Mo. (Rosecrans) . . 1-15-48 
St. Louis, Mo. (Lambert) 6-25-47 
Sioux City, Iowa (Municipal) .... 2-17-53 
Sioux Falls, S. D. (Municipal) =a E-9-53 


Springfield, Mo. (Municipal) .... E-9-53 

Topeka, Kans. (Philip Billard) .. 12-1-48 

Wichita, Kans. (Municipal) 4-11-47 

REGION SIX 

Arcata, Calif. (Municipal) 4-21-51 

Bakersfield, Calif. (Kern County) 4-18-47 

Burbank, Calif. (Lockheed AT) .. 12-23-52 ‘*8-22-52 E-12-53 
Fresno, Calif. (Air Terminal) ... 7-13-48 

Las Vegas, Nev. (McCarran) 

Long Beach, Calif. (Municipal) 

Los Angeles, Calif. (Intl.) 

Oakland, Calif. (Municipal) 

Ontario, Calif, (Intl.) 

Phoenix, Arizona (Sky Harbor) . 

Reno, Nev. (United Air Lines) 

Sacramento, Calif. (Municipal) 

Salt Lake City, U. (Mun’c’p’l #1) 

San Diego, Calif. (Lindbergh) 

San Francisco, Calif. (Municipal) 

Santa Barbara, Calif. (Municipal) 

Santa Monica, Calif. (Municipal) 

Stockton, Calif. (Stockton) 

Tucson, Arizona (Municipal) ~ 

Van Nuys, Calif. (San Fernando V.) 

Winslow, Arizona (Municipal) 

REGION SEVEN 

Bellingham, Wash. (Municipal) .. “ 

Billings, Mont. (Municipal) 10-21-46 : 
Boise, Idaho (Air Terminal) 1-23-48 11-24-52 
Eugene, Ore. (Mahlon Sweet) 12-20-46 i 
Great Falls, Mont. (Municipal) ‘ s eee 

Helena, Mont. (Montana) 7-16-51) 
Medford, Ore. (Municipal) 9-5: E-8-53 
Pendleton, Ore. (Municipal) 3-53 E-5-54 
Pocatello, Idaho (Phillips) 

Portland, Ore. (Intl) 

Salem, Ore. (McNary) me 

Seattle, Wash. (Seattle-Tacoma) 

Seattle, Wash. (Boeing) es 

Spokane, Wash. (Geiger) ....... 2-23-48 2-23-48 

Yakima, Wash. (Municipal) E-9-53 10-17-52* 





DOCAI—Dependent on completion of airport E—Estimated 
Construction. OWGS—Operating without Glide Slope 


*—Hi-intensity approach 


lights. + No approach contro 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 


10-1-48 
Indef. 


4-1-51 


4-14-49 


1-1-42 
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DOMESTIC AIRFREIGHT TRAFFIC 
1951 AND 1952 
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FLYING TIGER LINE 


U.S. AIRLINES 
RIDDLE AIRLINES 
SLICK AIRWAYS 
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ALL-CARGO 
CARRIERS 


Includes 42 million ton-miles from Navy contract 


U.S. DOMESTIC 
TRUNK CARRIERS 


Source: CAB REPORTS 








220'2 Million Ton-Miles 
Cargo Carried in ‘52 


HE SCHEDULED air carriers of 

the United States flew 220,593,058 
ton-miles of domestic air freight during 
1952, for a gain of 6%% over the 
preceding year. 

Carriers hauling both passengers 
and air freight carried slightly more 
freight than the all-cargo carriers (ex- 
clusive of military contract operations): 
54%; in 1951, the haul was just about 
split down the middle with the all-cargo 
lines flying 50.29. 

Slick Airways again led as the 
biggest single carrier of domestic air 
freight, although it dropped better than 
19 million ton-miles to 48% million. 
Again, the figures cited exclude military 
contract operations. 

Military contract operations did ac- 
count for a sizeable bit of traffic in 1952. 
The Navy’s all-cargo transcontinental 
route contract, which was taken over by 
The Flying Tiger Line in October, 1952, 
reportedly amounts to 1.5 million ton- 
miles of trafic per month, and L. R. 
Hackney, speaking as executive vice 
president of Transport Air Group, says 
that the four scheduled all-cargo lines 
hauled 122,798,000 ton-miles of domestic 
air freight in 1952. 

Some of that was hauled by USS. 
Airlines under its all-cargo certificate, 
but U.S., plagued with reorganizations 
last year, has had trouble getting records 
up to date, and at press time did not 
have traffic statistics available. Full scale 
operations after the latest reorganization 
did not get under way until November, 
under Fred Miller, former head of Air 
America, a large irregular carrier. 

The difference between Hackney’s 
figure and that reported by the three 
scheduled cargo carriers to CAB rep- 
resents at least part of the domestic 
military contracts. There may be more, 
because in some instances the military 
does not want such figures released. 

Riddle Airlines, with 1952 its first 
full calendar year of operation, rang uj 
better than 10 million ton-miles, to move 
into sixth place among the haulers of 
domestic air freight. 


Air cargo, which includes air 
freight, air express, and air mail, als 
climbed 614° over 1951, to 331,188,297 
ton-miles, with air mail up 8°% and 
express up less than 2/10 of 1°94. Gains 
in air cargo for the past two years have 
not been as sharp as they were from 
1946 through 1950. 

In 1949, the year all-cargo carriers 
were certificated, air cargo gained 27%, 
while air freight gained 51°. In 1950, 
the first full year of operations for all- 
cargo carriers, air freight-jumped 72 
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carrying the cargo total up 52%. The 
all-cargo carriers do not carry air mail 
or air express, but have applications to 
do so pending before the Board. 

One other factor influencing 1950's 
big jump was a modification of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board minimum rate order 
which permitted carriers to publish rates 
below the 1l6c per ton-mile floor for 
west to east and south to north ship- 
ments. With the reduced rates, carriers 
were able to overcome to some extent the 
unbalance in traffic flow from the highly 
industrialized northeast section of the 
United States. 

The influence of all-cargo ships on 
the growth of air freight has been 
pointed out by survey after survey, and 
in 1952 nearly 90°/, or all but 22,955,- 
222 ton-miles, of the traffic was carried 
by lines having all-cargo ships. That 
does not mean that American Airlines, 





Milestone 


Carrying a cargo of baked beans from 
Boston to Providence, Harry M. Jones 
demonstrated air parcel post service flying 
a Wright B. 


January 13, 1913 





standing next to Slick, hauled 45 million 
ton-miles of air freight on all-cargo 
ships, but it did have cargo ships as a 
sales feature, and shippers recognize 
that on aircraft which carry both pas- 
sengers and cargo, passengers move first. 

Another noteworthy item was the 
fact that 181 million ton-miles of do- 
mestic air freight moved on carriers op- 
erating between the east and west coasts. 
In addition to the mileage involved, be- 
cause air freight is still essentially a 
long-haul proposition, was the one- 
carrier aspect. The top five lines, offering 
one-carrier service between most of the 
traffic centers, accounted for better than 
three-fourths of the total domestic air 
freight haul. 

The importance of one carrier serv- 
ice was also shown by the Origin and 
Destination Survey for 1950, issued by 
The Port of New York Authority in 
December, 1952. 

Using 1950 as the base year (to 
eliminate the effect of the Korean con- 
flict), the Authority made a random 
sampling of domestic airwaybills. All 
told, 24,572 abstracts of waybills for 
shipments originating or terminating at 
New York City’s airports were obtained. 
One of its findings: of 23,647 shipments, 


consisting of 183,683 pieces and 5,739,- 
010 pounds, seven of the shipments 
moved via a three-carrier routing, and 
968 shipments, less than 5°%, moved 
via a two-carrier routing. saa 


USAF To Double 
Private Maintenance 


Maj. Gen.-Clarence S. Irvine, the 
Air Materiel Command’s Deputy Com- 
manding General for Production, says 
the USAF is planning to expand the 
granting of maintenance and overhaul 
contracts to private firms. He predicted 
a doubling of civilian overhaul and 
maintenance work on Air Force planes 
in the next two fiscal years. 

Irvine said the Air Force, which 
now stands at about 100 wings, has 
about 21°, of its maintenance handled 
by private companies. By fiscal 1955, he 
added, when the USAF will have 
reached its 143-wing goal, maintenance 
contracts will probably jump to 43 

The AMC official gave two basic 
reasons for using contract maintenance. 
First, he said, it gets the work done 
without requiring the Air Force to spend 
money on additional facilities. It will 
also help stabilize the aircraft industry. 








TWO ENGINES 





(HD 32 TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


1.200 HP - CARRIES II 
MAXIMUM canes SPEED 


ITS BRACED HIGH ASPECT RATIO WING GIVES : 


- FOR THE SAME POWER DOUBLE PAY LOAD 
- TAKE OFF AND LANDING ON 
- DIRECT OPERATING COSTS REDUCED BY ONE THIRD 


IT 1S THE MOST ECONOMIC TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


AVIONS HUREL-DUBOIS 


ROUTE DE VERRIERES A MEUDON ~- BOITE POSTALE No 


1.250 FT 


TEL. : O88 27-96 


175 MPH - LIFT DRAG RATIO : 24 


.000 LB TO 750 M 





6 A MEUDON, hi nan 
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CLEVELAND 29, OHIO 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
ohn SS. Hammond, Inc. man & Assoc 
as &. Putnam Ave. $201 . po en 


THIS NEW (13:11) |) LUXURY PASSENGER SEAT 


gives you a comfortable ride by day and a refreshing sleep by night 


The Slumberyde* was designed for Pan American World 
Airways’ new DC-6B Clippers. It provides the ideal seatin 
combination for relaxing day and night air travel. Cushion 
with thick foam rubber, it provides body-fitting comfort in 
any position. uires less space than conventional berths 
for overnight flights. 

Flexibility is an important feature of the Slumberyde. It is 
adaptable to a wide variety of seating arrangements, can be 
faced forward or aft, on either side of the a. This seat is 
particularly adaptable to a unique type of installation that 
permits — ng, detaching, or roots the seats with ease 
to meet pay-load requirements. The back folds forward to 


FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
REG. TRADE MARK L. Manton, wee D smes Roac 


GLENDALE 2, CALIFORNIA 
Forsnas Engineering Company 
1102 W. Gienoaks @eulevara 


WICHITA J: 17, KANSAS 


eT Company 


aeROTE 


AEROTHERM 


ony handing ent to facilitate passenger-cargo operations, 
seats are designed so that small detail 
parts, rather than whole major assemblies, can be replaced 
at scheduled stops quickly, easily, and inexpensively. The 
Slumberyde is contoured to fit the Douglas DC-4 and DC-6, 
Boeing Stratocruiser, and Lockheed Constellation. 
Thousands of AEROTHERM seats now in use by many 
famous airlines indicate the ability of our designers to hel 
solve your aircraft seating problems. Why not write or call 
our representative nearest you today for engineering aid or 
for AEROTHERM literature. 
*Reg. T.M. Applied for. 


John $S. Hammond, inc., 


SEATTLE |, 
John E. Freeman 
1529—9th Street 


* DAYTON 3, OHIO 


Jay Engineering Co., 
1721 €. Third st. 


,ORAT 


Lock Raven, Maryla 


T. C. Chown 


Montreal 25, Que 


HEACON 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CANADIAN AFFILIATES 
1aa0 St. Catherine St. w., 


bec 
983 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 








1952 Airline Salaries 
Following are 1952 airline 
salaries as reported to CAB: 





Capital Airlines, Inc. 

J. H. Carmichael, pres. and dir., 
$48,000 salary (up $4,000); R. G. Lochiel, 
v.p., treas. and dir., $30,000 salary (up 
$1,400); James W. Austin, v.p., $28,000 
salary (up $1,600); James B. Franklin, 
v.p., $26,000 salary (up $1,250); Robert 
J. Wilson, v.p. and dir., $22,250 salary 
(up $470); Hayes Dever, secy., $17,500 
salary (up $450); Charles H. Murchison, 
chairman, exec. committee, $18,000 
salary (up $1,500). 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
Carleton Putnam, chairman of board 
and dir., $16,000 salary (down $3,667.67), 
$300 bonus and indirect compensation; 
Sidney A. Stewart, pres. and dir., $36,- 
333.36 salary (up $2,000.03), $250 bonus 
and indir.; Junius H. Cooper, v.p. 
finance and dir., $19,666.64 salary (up 
$999.97), $250 bonus and indir.; William 
T. Arthur, v.p. oper., $19.166.64 salary 
(up $999.98); Richard S. Maurer, v.p., 
secy. and general counsel, $15,666.72 
salary (up $1,000.05); Thomas M. Miller, 
v.p. traffic & sales, $14,666.64 salary (up 
$999.98); William T. Beebe, v.p. person- 
nel, $14,666.64 salary (up $999.98); 
Thomas F. Hambleton, treas., $8,666.72 
salary (up $541.72); Robert S. Scrivener, 
asst. treas., $5,160 salary; Erma Murray, 
asst, secy., $4,680 salary. 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


R. S. Damon, pres. and dir., $84,999.96 
salary, $1,100 dir. fee, $26,306.98 bonus 
and indirect compensation; Warren Lee 
Pierson, chairman of board, $69,924.92 
salary (up $4,925), $800 dir. fee, $25,- 
119.32 bonus and indir.; J. A. Collings, 
exec, v.p. and dir., $48,000 salary (up 
$2,375), $1,000 dir. fee, $19,302.53 bonus 
and indir.; E. O. Cocke, v.p. sales and 
dir., $30,000 salary (up $1,979.23), $900 
lir. fee, $12,223.94 bonus and indir.; T. K. 
faylor, v.p., $19,187.42 salary (up $4.250), 
$3,861.84 bonus and indir.; G. L. Gil- 
more, v.p., $16,458.20 salary (up $1,874.- 
‘>, $3,568.02 bonus and indir.; D. W. 
Harris, v.p., $17,958.20 salary (up $2,- 

7.40), $3,600.93 bonus and indir.; G. H. 
Clay, secy., $19,458.20 salary (up $1,- 
15.86), $5,983.30 bonus and indir.; M. J. 
Plodinec, comptroller, $17,491.63 salary 

ip $1,929.13), $3,679.78 bonus and indir.; 

L. Weller, v.p. ‘elected v.p. July 1. 

32), $15,374.92 salary, $2,829.58 bonus 

d indir.; E. M. Constable, treas. $18,- 

.28 salary (up $4,020.86), $4,389.10 

us and indir. 

VOTE: Indirect, compensation includes (a) 

yunts applicable to oration’s retire- 
nt plan for calendar 1952, although pay- 
nts made under said plan are not actually 
vcated for benefit of any person prior to 
retirement; (b) difference between pur- 
ise price and market price of stock is- 

d during year under employees stock pur- 

ise plan; (c) corporation premiums on 

ition accident and group insurance plans. 





Milestone 

First regularly scheduled airline 

irted operations across Tampa Bay be- 

veen St. Petersburg and Tampa, Fila. 

ny Jannus was pilot and plane was a 

enoist flying boat. Operation survived 
iree months. 

January 1, 1914 
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1952 





No. of Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
Rev. Traffic Per Empl. 


Empl. 


Total 
No. of Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 
Empl. Rev. Traffic Per Empl. 





458 
147 
262 
118 
533 
183 
243 
289 
325 
468 
449 
428 
306 


Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk . 
North Central 
Ozark 
Piedmont 
Pioneer 
Southern 
Southwest 
Trans-Texas 374 
West Coast? " 159 
Wiggins ...... , , 35 


3,210,906 
734,316 
534,480 
926,836 

3,321,453 
668,315 . 161 

1,590,989 

1,610,680 
833,417 

4,521,974 

4,722,037 

1,831,966 

2,981,883 

1,996,911 

1,134,464 , 

37,152 d 35 


474 2,782,460 5,870 
186 1,081,017 5,811 
261 2,705 


7,010 


7,242 
3,575 
7,500 
5,379 
3,784 
8,581 
11,399 


545 3,958,896 
575,721 
1,875,060 
2,625,174 
1,434,151 
5,157,648 
5,128,361 
2,169,819 
3,304,513 
1,970,247 
2,316,103 
31,164 


250 
488 
379 
601 
449 
463 
355 
368 
359 





Totals . 4,777 


30,666,779 


5,374 35,116,549 


* Braniff and Mid-Continent merger was effective August 16, 1952, Braniff being the surviving 


compa 


ny. 
Tt West Coast and Empire merger was effective August 4, 1952, West Coast being the surviving 


company. 
Source: American Aviation Survey 
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Carrier 


- 
° 
on-Miles & 


T 
Rev. Traffic 
Per Empl. 


— 


Ton-Miles 
Rev. Traffic 
Ton-Miles 
Per Empl. 
Ton-Miles 
Rev. Traffic 
Ton-Miles 
Per Empl 





151,884,767 
23,027,582 
36,472,866 
14,856,170 

4,752,253 
7,916,367 
21,903,281 
88,649,810 
2,330,378 
8,134,065 
18,788,378 
7,267,369 
41,181,283 
85,642,067 

122,254,911 

20,546,237 


American 
Braniff* 
Capital 
CO @ ones 
Colonial 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
Inland} 
Mid-Cont.* 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
TWA 
United 
Western 


oes 


“= © S| Ton-Miles 
& ww 
oeu 


3 


6,636 
185 
961 

1.905 

1,122 

4,274 

10,061 
13,363 
2,342 


68,164 


Totals 655,607 ,784 66,457 


* Braniff and Mid-Continent merger was effective August 16, 1952, 


compan 


6 
C) 
4 


346,209,859 
47,237,646 
69,338,107 
22,352,955 

7,339,675 
14,791,437 
50,142,668 

208,291,291 


23,201 
13,347 
16,162 
15,943 
10,971 
16,326 
18,353 
23,138 


14,921 
3,539 
4,290 
1,402 

669 

906 
2,732 
9,002 


297 482,320 
30,483,333 
68,670,412 
18,416,312 

6,495,473 
11,851,061 
45,616,475 

175,161,239 

4,346,432 
13,071,178 
48,179,174 

8,602,344 
53,580,817 

180,212,309 

219,298,730 
23,202,548 


ld 
ah * 
28 
oo & 


16,002 
13,296 
10,527 
13,406 
17,625 
21,218 
19,403 
10,696 
19,713 
11,114 
10,975 
18,041 
20,051 
19,432 


53,996,970 10,395 
8,270,369 
65,269,527 
213,795,834 
275,578,905 
31,434,343 


1,414,049,586 


2,784 
830 
5,086 
11,378 
12,899 
1,621 
1,204,670,647 18,127 72,059 


Braniff being the surviving 


y- _ 
t Western and Inland merger was effective April 9, 1952, Western being the surviving company 


Source: American Aviation Survey. 





Productivity Rises Eight Per Cent 


The domestic scheduled trunk air- 
lines produced a record total of 1,414,- 
049,586 ton-miles of revenue trafhc in 
1952, which they handled with an aver- 
age total employment of 72,059. These 
figures break down to a ton-mile pro- 
ductivity per employe of 19,623 ton- 
miles, an increase in output per employe 
of 8.2% over the preceding year and 
better than double that of six years 
earlier in 1946. 

Total production for the trunklines 
in 1952 was 17.3°4, while employment 
for the year increased only 8.49% despite 
the rise in productivity. In 1951, the then 
16 trunk lines piled up 1,204,670,647 
ton-miles of revenue traffic which was 
handled by 66,457 employes, with 18,127 
ton-miles of service performed per em- 


ploye. In 1946 it was 9,618 ton-miles of 
service per employe. 


Fifteen local service airlines, in 
1952, realized 6,534 ton-miles of service 
per employe in chalking up a total of 
35,116,549 ton-miles of revenue traffic 
with a total average employment of 
5,374. This compares with 6,419 ton- 
miles of service performed per employe 
in 1951 when 16 carriers with 4,777 em- 
ployes handled a total of 30,666,779 ton- 
miles of revenue traffic. 


Total production was up 14.5% in 
1952 but was accompanied by a corres- 
ponding gain in employment which 
showed a rise of 12.4°,. Employe output 
for the local lines as a group showed a 
modest gain of 1.7°4 over 1951. 
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1952 Direct Operating Costs — U. S$. Scheduled Airline Transports 
(Cents Per Plane-Mile) 


Editor’s Note: Direct operating costs shown here were compiled by survey of the airlines by American Aviation. The figures 
make interesting general comparisons but are not suitable for comparing the operating costs of two airlines using the same 
equipment. Such a comparison requires detailed information on the nature of depreciation, specific routes flown, general 
type of operation, major equipment modifications, etc. 





Convair Martin 
240 104 
1951 1952 


Lockheed Aircraft 
649-749 1049 
1951 1952 1951 1952 


Boeing 
377 


Douglas Aircraft 
DC-4 DC- 


DC-6B 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 





gheny 
erican 


136.3 127.5 








Onial .... 
itinental 


. 37.62D 
26.51C 
43.05 

-. 43.46D 
42.19C 


nawk .... 52.4 

BOMOE ccce cece 
th Central 48.45 
‘ttheast .. 45.65 
thwest .. 67.93 


vailan 





211.29F 
171.94 168.68 


191.00 191.00 





.. 46.71 
thwest .. 40.07 
ns-Pacific 40.84 
ns-Texas. 38.51 





42.77C 
st Coast.. 36.47 iach — — 
stern .... NA , Y—Coach Z—340 
AD—Alaska Div. X—Charter only 


Domestic passenger C—Cargo 


Airline direct operating costs con- 
tinued their steady predicted rise 
throughout 1952, and at the year’s end 
there was little to indicate that the level- 
ling-off point was in sight. Increases of 
six to 10c per plane-mile were not un- 
usual, and played a major role in the 
jump in overall operating costs of 21.69% 
for the domestic lines and 12.5°/ for the 
international carriers. 


The outlook for 1953 is no more 
promising. With the removal of remain- 
ing price controls, particularly those on 
aviation gasoline, further increases sim- 
ilar in scope to those experienced in 1952 
are to be expected. The cost trend for 
1952 is apparent in 30 out of 40 instances 
shown here where airlines reported 
higher costs than those experienced in 
1951. 


Analysis of the 1950-51-52 reports 
points up these trends on specific types 
of aircraft: 


* Douglas DC-3 direct operating 
costs in 1952 averaged 48.15c per plane- 
mile for 21 airplanes, a 17.6% increase 
over the 40.94c average cost reported by 
these operators in 1950, and a 13.7% 


rise over the 42.35c plane-mile costs re- 
ported in 1951. 

*® Douglas DC-4 fared better, with 
the 1950 average costs of 71.92 cents in- 
creasing only 2.69% to 73.8lc in 1951, 
and climbing another 0.894 in 1952 for 
a direct operating cost of 74.38c¢ per 
plane-mile. 

*DC4 operations also showed 
higher costs. In 1952 the average direct 
operating cost rose to 92.l6c, a 14.0% 
increase over 1950, when the average 
cost was 71.92c and a 7.8°% rise over the 
85.8lc cost reported for 1951. The newer 
Douglas DC-6B, which came through its 
first year of operation in 1951 with an 
average DOC of 84.83c, climbed to 
93.92c per plane-mile, a jump of 10.79%. 

* Convair 240 costs reported by two 


Source: American Aviation Survey 


No Relief Seen for Rising Operating Costs 


operators reflect a 2.49c increase, only a 
2.9°% rise over the average 69.76c costs 
shown by five airlines as an average for 
1950. 

® The Convair 340, introduced into 
service late in 1952, shows a direct op- 
erating cost of 79.18 cents per plane-mile. 

Similar comparisons on Lockheed 
Constellation and Boeing 377 airplanes 
are hampered by lack of reports. How- 
ever, information provided by Northeast 
Airlines and United show the B-377 di- 
rect operating cost on the downward 
trend. UAL’s 1950 direct cost of $2.46 
per plane-mile for the Stratocruiser, 
which had been pared to $1.90 in 1951, 
dropped further in 1952 to $1.79 cents 
per plane-miles, an overall 2794 reduc- 
tion. .— 





Milestones 


First engine to be produced by Pratt 
& Whitney is completed, a nine cylinder 
radial engine developing about 400 horse- 
power at 1800 rpm. 


February 6, 1926 


First officially recorded rotor heli- 
copter flight in Western Hemisphere: 
Vought-Sikorsky, piloted by Igor Sikor- 
sky; flying time, 1 hour five minutes and 
4.5 seconds at Stratford, Conn. 

April 15, 1941 
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~ x WESTERN 

=z) 

> AIR LINES 
- UNITED 


IWA 


TRANS WORLD AMINE 


ALL THESE GREAT AIRLINES 


FLY WITH Dependable CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS! 





The airlines are unquestionably the world’s most exacting buyers of 
spark plugs. This is in keeping with the tremendous premium the air 
transport industry places on engine performance and dependability. 


Over the years, Champion Spark Plugs have met the ever increasing 
demands of aviation progress to a degree that all major scheduled 
airlines in the United States, plus most overseas operators, use 
Champions—the majority of them exclusively. 


It’s worth remembering that this excellence in quality also exists 
in the Champions engineered for your car, your private airplane or 
boat—as well as for truck and tractor—and will assure you top 
engine performance and dependability. 


THU on 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO The RC26S and R37S-1 are the 
most widely used of Champion's 
many types of aifcraft spark plugs. 
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AMERICAN: 


AMBLER (Nein) PENNA. 


Technical Service Data Sheet 
Subject: Protecting Aluminum with ‘“ALODINE’’® 








Aluminum not only corrodes when exposed unpainted to 
the atmosphere (particularly in moist, salt-laden air or in- 
dustrial fumes) but also sheds paint unless the surface is 
actually changed prior to finishing. Simple treatments in- 
volving cleaning, or etching, or both, which heretofore have 
been used extensively, do not change the chemical composi- 
tion of the surface and are inadequate. Far from retarding 
the corrosion of unpainted aluminum, such processes may in 
fact stimulate it. 


In general, coatings integral with the aluminum itself 
have proved to be far more effective than cleaning and 
etching treatments for bonding paint and protecting the 
metal. “Alodine”, which forms a stable, durable, non-metal- 
lic surface on aluminum, anchors the paint finish, prolongs 
paint life, and protects aluminum exposed unpainted in 
moist and salt-laden atmospheres. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ALODINE COATING 
Non-metallic surface, integral with aluminum 


it protects. 


TYPE 





Depending on alloy treated, color range is from 
an iridescent blue-green to a dark slate grey. 


COLOR 





From 0.01 to 0.08 mil. No appreciable dimen- 


THICKNESS sional changes occur when aluminum is Alodized. 





50 to 300 mgs. per square foot. Optimum: 100 
to 200 mgs. per square foot. 


WEIGHT 





Insoluble in water, alcohol, solvents, etc. In- 
soluble in most dilute acids and alkalis. How- 
ever, strong acids and alkalis which attack 
aluminum may metrate the “Alodine’’ film 
and react with the underlying metal. Slightly 
soluble in concentrated nitric acid. Soluble in 
molten sodium nitrate, etc. 


SOLUBILITY 





ELECTRICAL High diaelectrical resistance. 


RESISTANCE 
HEAT STABILITY 





Unimpaired at temperatures that melt aluminum. 





Integral with and as flexible as the aluminum 
itself. Can withstand moderate draws. 


FLEXIBILITY 





ABRASION Aqqocninnsesty 90% of that provided by chromic 
RESISTANCE acid anodized aluminum. 





Painted—superior to chromic acid anodizing. 
| aaa with chromic acid ano- 
izing. 


SALT SPRAY 





PAINT- 


Excellent. Equal to or superior to anodizing. 
BONDING 





Non-toxic. 


TOXICITY 





¢ against bi 





Shows good 


BIMETALLIC " resi 
vanic corrosion. 


CORROSION 








RESISTANCE 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON “ALODINE”’ 


ALODIZING IS EASY AND EFFECTIVE 


The Alodizing process is a chemical one and does not 
require electrolytic techniques or equipment. Alodizing is 
simple, foolproof, low in cost, and requires a minimum of 
equipment. Essentially, the process consists of the following 
easily controlled operations or steps: 

. Cleaning the work. 

. Rinsing the cleaned aluminum surfaces. 

. Coating with “Alodine.” 

. Rinsing with clean water. 

. Rinsing with warm “Deoxylyte” (acidulated rinse). 
. Drying. 

After treatments. Alodized aluminum provides an ideal 
bonding surface for paint, wax, adhesive, or other organic 
finishes. These should be applied in accordance with the 
manufacturer's directions. Unpainted or exposed areas will 


be protected by the tough, durable “Alodine” surface. 


*ALODINE” MEETS SERVICE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


“Alodine” applied by immersion or spray complies with 
the rigid performance requirements of both industrial and 
Government specifications. The following is a list of Service 
Specifications which “Alodine” meets at the present time. 

MIL-C-5541 U.S. Navord O.S. 675 


MIL-S-5002 16E4 (SHIPS) 
AN-F-20 AN-C-170 (See MIL-C-5541) 
U.S.A. 72-53 (See AN-F-20) 


BRUSH ‘‘ALODINE” PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
IN THE FIELD, SHOP, OR HANGAR 


Brush “Alodine” is easily applied in a simple brush-on 
or flow coat process to large assemblies and surfaces—air- 
planes, trucks, trailers, boats, housing, building siding, rail- 
way cars, bridges, etc——that are too bulky or too remote to 
be conveniently treated in tanks or a multi-stage powet 
spray washer. The cleaning and coating chemicals for Brush 
Alodizing are shipped in bulk or in the convenient Brush 
“Alodine” Chemical Kit No. 1. This Kit contains enough 
chemicals to treat about 1,000 square feet of surface and 
is an ideal package for use at airfields of commercial airlines 
or of the Armed Services anywhere. 

CHEMICALS 


AND ON YOUR OWN ALUMINUM PROTECTION PROBLEMS. 
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AvGas Requirements 
to Rise 43% in Decade 


ORLD-WIDE requirements for 

aviation gasoline, not counting 
either the U.S. military services or Rus- 
sia and her satellites, are scheduled to 
rise nearly 43°. in the next decade, ac- 
cording to a survey recently completed 
by the Interior Department’s Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, and the 
agency’s deputy administrator, J. Ed 
Warren, warns that unless U.S. oil com- 
panies step up production the needs may 
not be met. 

The PAD study shows that: 

* U.S. consumption of avgas by air- 
lines, corporation aircraft, private flyers, 
and other civilian users will go from 
21.3 million barrels in 1952 to 34.5 mil- 
lion barrels by 1962, an over 60°% in- 
crease. 

* Foreign civilian and military air- 
craft, which used up 27.6 million bar- 
rels last year, will require 35.4 million 
barrels in 1962, a 28° hike. 

Putting the two together, the 49 
million barrels of avgas burned last year 
will have to be upped to nearly 70 mil- 
lion by the time 1962 rolls around. Use 
of aviation gasoline by the U.S. armed 
forces will apparently not diminish to 
any appreciable extent—at least not 
enough to improve the 
civilian and foreign users. 


outlook for 


Warren reported that estimates sub- 
nitted to his agency by the Defense De- 
artment’s Munitions Board show that 

gas demand for U.S. military planes 
vill continue upward for several years 
lore leveling off. 





LOCAL SERVICE 


Fuel 
(Gallons) 


Total Cost 
(Fuel & Oil 
Combined) 





2,449,835. ... 
. .986,629.... 
1,263,602.... 
! —— hl Ue 
tier ... 3,317,247. 
Ss a .«. 105,553 
Central ....782,307.... 
4 ......151,084 
h Central. . 1,973,892... . 
wk .......3510,588.... 
ee a 
York Airways 21,454 
k . . -2,033,351.... 
nont ......3,559,630.... 
COP on 00s c ccd teehee ces 
as . .3,007,076.... 
ern ......3,061,571.... 
hwest .....2,041,410.... 
18-Texas ...1,990,078.. 
t Coast ....1,535,114.... 
125,617 


33,632,654. . .437,598 





. -$6,546,529 





1952 Airline Gas-Oil Consumption 


DOMESTIC 


Fuel 


Carrier (Gallons) 


American 


Delta 


Mid-Continent 

(to Aug. 15) 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
TWA 


102,035,209. . 


Western 11,764,944 


ess 1,031,871 


Total Cost 
Oil (Fuel & Oil 
(Galions) Combined) 


$22,657,804 





13,776,460 
17,390,516 
143,252........ 2,104,793 








TOTALS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Fuel 
(Gallons) 


4,826,049 
6,282,875 


Carrier 
American 


.. .2,670,877 .. 


sceeaendnde au 
ee 7,919,752 


Colonial 

Eastern 

National 

Northwest 
PAA-Atlantic 
PAA-Latin American 
PAA-Pacific 


PAA-Alaskan .. .4,402,741 


ER,  vcencssnceas isan ater Gare 8,008,059 ... 
; 24,460,398 ... 


.... 7,481,331 


. 181,517,122 


ALL-CARGO 


Fuel 


in. 1,332,927 .. 


23,765,130 .. 


$99,618,838 


Total Cost 
(Fuel & Oil 
Combined) 





. - 253,233 
... 07,581 . 
werrer, ss eerere 2,291,666 
Pe 282,436........6,359,008 
a errr 1,376,526 


1,915,464 


*987,221 


. $41,983,013 


Total Cost 
oil (Fuel & Oil 


Carrier 


Flying Tigers 
Slick 
Riddle 


TOTALS 


Alaska 

Alaska, Coastal 

Byers 

Caribbean 

Cordova 

Ellis 

Hawaiian 

Northern Consol. 

Pacific Northern 
Overseas 
Alaskan 


Trans-Pacific 
Wien Alaska 
TOTALS 

GRAND TOTALS 


* 12 months ending Sept. 30, 1952 
NA—Not Available 


(Gallons) Combined) 


. 111,164... ... .$1,390,890 
eee 1,460,185 
35,400......... 465,546 


.... 236,801 . $3,316,621 


(Gallons) 
7,209,507. . 
8,664,594 
2,017,619 


17,891,720 





TERRITORIAL 


. $736,870 

. 67,974 
eenne 
... 114,766 


2,292,620 
. 357,011 
. 20,235 
524,897 

. 105,009 
205,280 
2,417,334 
629,585 


.. 1,467,624. 
. . 732,344. 


(as of June 30) 
1,181,224. 


need 279,093 


. .$2,640,387 





$154,105,388°* 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board Records 
** Including local service totals from table at left. 
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. A. sich 
int rhe, ‘ 
; 4 
Removing an aircraft generator used to be a rugged 
job. But G.E.’s Quick-Attach-Detach mount (above) now 


Name your aircraft... G-E generator systems 
simplify maintenance jobs, meet any application 


In a fraction of the time previously required, you 
can remove or install G-E generators equipped with 
Quick-Attach-Detach mounts. But this is just one of 
many technical features built into G-E generator 
systems. 

G-E control panels, for example, are small, compact. 
Built on the “‘draw-out”’ principle, they are easy to re- 
move and easy to service. G-E regulators and circuit 
breakers, too, consistently meet—and exceed—civil 
transport and military operating requirements. 

Remember, complete G-E generator systems can be 


GF NR 


7 Lk 
4 
97” ‘an 75 \&e, 
4 
o 


< 
Ay YEARS OF ELECTRICAL 
L- 
PROGRESS 


1 UNFASTEN the clamp. 2 TURN the generator. 
3 PULL it ovt—and that’s all. 


~ 


< 


makes removal, installation a snap! G.E. is the only 
company able to offer the QAD to commercial users. 


adapted to any existing drive in your aircraft. Whether 
you plan to use direct-drive, air turbine-drive, or hydrau- 
lic drive, a G-E systemcan be designed to work efficiently 
with it in either parallel or non-parallel operation. 
G-E systems also meet all present-day electrical re- 
quirements. Generator and control components can 
handle 30 to 120 volts in d-c, 15 to 90 kva in a-c. For 
more information on the benefits that complete G-E 
systems can bring your aircraft, just clip the below 
coupon. Or contact your G-E Aircraft Specialist. Section 
210-78, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Ol Clin fil you confiilente tr — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Section 


210-78 
General Electric Company 
1 River Road 


FREE BULLETIN 


Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


G-E CENTER-OF-GRAVITY MOUNT 
can be used with G-E control panels, 
mounted in any position. Under 50 cps 
vibration, glass of water atop panel 
remains stable, while other splashes 
violently, 


Company 


V reference 


[) AC Generator Systems for Aircraft, GEA-5905A 
[) DC Generator Systems for Aircraft, GEA-5906 
C) Air Turbine Drives for Jet Aircraft, GEA-5870 


Ximmediate project 
Position 
Project 


Zone 





For U. S. Aircraft in Scheduled Operation—1952 








Airline 


Pratt & Whitney 
R-2000 


1951 1952 


R-1830 
1951 1952 








Allegheny 


American 


Colonial 


Continental 


Frontier 
Hawaiian 
Mohawk 


National 


North Central 


Northeast 


R-2800 


1951 1952 


R-4360 
1951 1952 





resting for addi 
e: Inf 
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tional 100 hours ‘ 
on Eastern, Trans World and Western Airlines obtained 


from CAA records. 


~ Wright Aeronautical 
R-1820 R-3350 





1951 “1952 





71&-75 








Source: American Aviation Survey 
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Overhaul Times Raise 1500 Hour ‘Ceiling’ 


The 1500-hour “ceiling” on recip- 
rocating engine overhaul times, an 
imaginary barrier that has existed since 
Northwest Airlines first reached that 
limit with its Pratt & Whitney R-2000 
engines on November 9, 1949, went by 
the board in 1952. During the year, 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines received 
permission from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to operate the Wright 
R-3350 BD engines on its Lockheed 649’s 
1600 hours between overhauls, and to- 
day C&S has an approved time of 1700 
hours, with three engines being tested 
for 1800 hour approval. 

Trans World Airlines and Eastern 
Air Lines are following close on the 
heels of C&S. TWA has an approved 
time of 1600 hours for the BD engine; 
EAL overhauls the same model engine 
at 1525 hours. 

But the R-3350 is the lone contender 
on the path to a 2000-hour engine 
period. Pratt & Whitney’s 28-cylinder 





Milestone 


Orville Wright demonstrated his auto- 
matic pilot and was awarded the Collier 
Trophy for 1913. 

December 31, 1913 





R-4360 engine, in its fourth year of serv- 
ice on Boeing 377 airplanes, has reached 
a top overhaul time of 1000 hours; and 
the newer R-2800-CB16 has an average 
limit below 1100 hours for eight airlines 
surveyed. Other P& W engine times, all 
well below the R-3350, are 1200 hours 
average for the R-2800-CAI15, and the 
1400 hours average for the R-2000. 


The Wright G-202 and P&W 
R-1830 engines, used to power the Doug- 
las DC-3 series, have levelled off at 
overhaul periods in the 1100-1200 hour 
range, with little change noticed over 
1951. 


For the leader in the field of engine 
overhaul times, Chicago & Southern, 
the longer engine periods have brought 
lower overhaul costs per flight-hour 
while a consistently low premature re- 
moval rate has been maintained. For 
1952 C&S boasts an overhaul cost of 
$3.49 per flight-hour (compared with 
a norm of $4-5) and an unscheduled 
removal rate of 0.05 per 1000 engine- 
hours flown, the equivalent of a failure 
every 20,000 engine hours of operation. 

Before relinquishing its position as 
prime mover of transport aircraft to its 
fast approaching turbojet successor, the 
piston engine is bent upon setting some 
new high standards for the jet to aim at. 


The most impressive of these, though 
still to come, is a 2000-hour overhaul 
span. Present indications are that this 
standard will be set, perhaps in 1953, 
but if not, surely in 1954. oe 6 ¢ 





NEWS BRIEFS 





CAA has issued a mandatory in- 
spection item, requiring inspection of 
and corrective action for low pitch stép 
assemblies of Hamilton Standard re 
versing props. To be complied with no 
later than April 30, inspection applies to 
all Boeing B-377’s, Convair 240’s and 
340’s, Douglas DC-6’s, Lockheed 049’s, 
and Martin 2-0-2’s and 4-0-4’s. 

a 7 

Land-Air, Inc. has been awarded 
a Navy contract for more than $1,000,- 
000 calling for manufacture, installation, 
maintenance, and training of Navy crews 
in use of aircraft analyzers. 





Milestone 


First wholly automatic landings in 
history made at Wright Field by Capt. 
Carl Crane with two passengers. 

August 23, 1937 








Aircraft Seating 


Douglas Lockheed 
DC-3 DC-6 DC-6B 6-7-1049 Boeing 377 
__ Coach Reg. Coach Reg. Reg. Coach Reg. 


Airline DC-4 Convair Martin 
Coach Reg. 240 340 202 404 





Allegheny , eage sei ee sits ; 
American ia) hina 52 seee 52 a 40 
Bonanza . o- sone ees eoee sen ves 

Braniff ee 52 

Capital aaa bine 

Central 

cés... 

Colonial 

Continental 

Delta 

Eastern 

Frontier .. 

Hawalian 

Mohawk 

National 

North Central 

Northeast 


Northwest c aed — cone oan ‘ 75° 


47- 
47-56-61 


Southern 
Southwest 
Trans-Pacific 
Trans-Texas 


West Coast 

Western 

* Being increased to 83 

** Being increased to 80 

*** PAA-AD—Atlantic Div. 

**** TWA Lockheed 49-46 (57 & 81 seats); 749 (49 & 57 seats); 749A (38, 49 and 61 seats); 1049 (71 seats) 


Source: American Aviation Survey 
@ 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics’ 17% budget cut from $77,- 
630,000 to $64,439,000 for fiscal 1954 
will hit its planned construction pro- 
grain hardest. Revised budget allows 
$7,239,000 (Truman had requested $14,- 
600,000), which eliminates plans for a 
rocket engine research facility and a 
variable Mach number nozzle for super- 
sonic wind tunnel. Salaries and expenses | 


have been dropped to $5,830,000. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. has ap- 
pointed C. B, Allen, former aviation re- 
porter for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, to a public relations post and 
Barney Capehart, formerly sales repre- 
sentative for Emeco, Inc., as assistant to | 
Jess W. Sweester, vice president of con- 
tracts. 


| 
ee 
| 





Milestone 


The Douglas DC-4, the world’s largest 
landplane, makes its first public appearance 
in a flight from Chicago to New York with 
{0 passengers aboard. 

June 1, 1939 


Ven Pruten DOODLES..... 





Him? Got him at Van Dusen, natch, 
they've got everything there! 





CHa AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Every Aircraft Need from ONE Source 


TETERBORO, N. J. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BOSTON, MASS. 
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TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: One slop close 


dvancing 
pushbutton 
aviation 
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An impressive concentration of top aviation engineers and electronic 
specialists was recently assigned to the new Westinghouse Air Arm 
Division in Baltimore. The huge plant, occupying 75 acres next to the 
Baltimore Friendship Airport, has space to integrate all Westinghouse 
air-borne electronic engineering, testing and production facilities into 
one operation. ..with the opportunity for both air-borne and environ- 
mental testing. 

Already this division has designed, tested and put into production 
some outstanding developments. One is the Westinghouse Autopilot, 
the first automatic pilot to utilize three “‘non-tumbling” gyroscopes 
and to provide unlimited maneuverability. Also of great value to our 
nation’s military needs are the tremendous advances made on com- 
plete fire-control systems and guided missile systems. 

These rapid strides were possible because of unmatched resources, 
such as: a Flight Engineering Department with hangar and company- 
owned planes ...an REAC Analog Computer with flight simulator 
equipment . . . environmental test facilities, such as the one illustrated 
below . . . and a large staff of trained service engineers. All these 
Westinghouse facilities under one roof for one purpose—advancing 
tomorrow's pushbutton aviation. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-91004 


This Atmospheric Chamber simulates conditions from —65° to 
+ 160° centigrade, altitudes up to 80,000 feet. It also varies humidity 
20 to 95 per cent and automatically controls these variable conditions 
to any pre-set values. 


THE SCOPE OF WESTINGHOUSE IN AVIATION 


Basic aircraft systems Air-borne system components 


Turbojet Engines, Fire Control, Transformers, Rectifiers, Instruments, 
Radar, Autopilots, Communication Gyro-motors, Temperature Control 
Equipment and Electrical Systems. Panels, Generating Equipment and 

System Control, Circuit Breakers, 
Ground equipment Contactors, Motors, Actuators and 
Wind Tunnels, Airport Lighting, Hoists, Electronic Tubes, Magamps*, 
Industrial Plant Apparatus. Micarta®. *Trademark 
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LOCKHEED'S 


NEW SUPER 
HAULS FREIGHT 
FASTER, CHEAPER 


On the opposite page you see illus- 
trated the rear loading area of a big 
Super Constellation 1049-D, designed 
to carry more freight farther, faster 
and cheaper than ever before in his- 
tory—closely approaching the sought- 
after 5¢ per ton-mile operating cost. 


This all-cargo version of the Super 
Constellation culminates 7 years of 
special cargo research by Lockheed 
and is so different from the passenger 
versions that the fuselage requires sep- 
arate production jigs. 

The 1049-D utilizes the most eco- 
nomical form of power available to 
aircraft, the turbo-compound engine. 
Four of these Wright engines, each 
rated 3250 horsepower for take-off, 
give the Super Constellation a 332- 
mph cruising speed at 20,000 feet. It 
will fly the 3,459 miles from New 
York to London non-stop in 13% 
hours with a payload of 14 tons, crew 
of 5 and full over-water equipment— 
will fly 24,500 Ibs. non-stop to Berlin. 


DESIGNED TO CUT COSTS 


The Super Constellation was de- 
signed for “loadability,” so as to as- 
sure maximum efficiency and cut costs 
in man-hours. 

Total usable payload volume is 
$568 cu. ft., equivalent to a storeroom 
46.4 ft. by 15 ft. and 8 ft. high. Total 
floor area for cargo is 1032 sq. ft. 


The integrated all-magnesium floor 
is the finest being installed in any air 
transport today, according to both 
commercial and military operators 
who have inspected it. Concentrated 
loads from skids and legs may exert 
up to 400 Ibs. per square inch. Floor 
loads of 1000 Ibs. per lineal foot or 
300 Ibs. per square foot may be ap- 
plied in the main cabin. 


SPECIAL TIE-DOWNS 
AND BUILT-IN CONVEYOR 
Floor tie-down fittings in a grid pat- 

tern of approximately 20” x 20” pro- 
vide for loads of 4,000 Ibs. in any 
direction. Wall tie-downs will take up 
to 4,500 Ibs. each. 


At a push of a button the built-in 
conveyor will pull (or push) loads 
over 12,000 Ibs. on rollers or dollies 
or will skid a load of 8,000 Ibs., re- 
lucing man power to a minimum. 


The all-cargo Super Constellation is 
completely heated, pressurized and re- 
irigerated. Normal equipment includes 
dual heaters, superchargers and re- 
lrigeration units. This gives cargo op- 
erators complete freedom in opera- 
tional planning and insures protection 
of the cargo, regardless of its type or 
the nature of the operation. 
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Call Air ... 
| Cessna 


Record Year for Non-Carrier Production 


C IVILIAN non-carrier production in 
1952 registered its first all-time high 
since the boom year of 1946. Deliveries 
were up 32.89%, over 1951 and dollar 
value of shipments rose 54.9%. The year 
saw shipment of 3,058 one-to-ten-place 
aircraft valued at $26,159,000, compared 
with 2,303 aircraft valued at $16,887,000 
shipped the previous year. 


Mfrs. Net 
Billing 
(thousands 
of $s) 
1952 1951 


2,011 


Aircraft 
Shipments 
(complete 

units) 


1952 1951 


Aero Design 39 
Aeronca NP 
Beech 414 
Bellanca ... NP 
NP 








ee 101 
9,848 


9,220 
Eng. & 
Research 
Luscombe 
Mooney 


Taylorcraft 20 


| 


TOTALS 3,058 2,303 26,159 


NP: no production reported for 1952. 

* Includes 7 GC-1B’s valued at $27,000 shipped 
bu Texas Engineering. 

Figures compiled by Utility Airplane Council 
of AIA. 


While 33,000 lightplanes were pro- 
duced in 1946, 90°% of the total were 
one- and two-placers. The 1952  ship- 
ments showed that over 82° of the air- 
craft built were four-place or more. 

Joseph Geuting, manager of the 
Utility Aircraft Council of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, points out that 
the transition of the lightplane from es- 
sentially a trainer-sport plane to an effh- 
cient tool of business is reflected in to- 
day’s aircraft use. All but a very small 
percentage of the aircraft produced by 
the six companies engaged in active 
civilian lightplane output—Aero Design, 
Beech, Cessna, Mooney, Piper, and 
Taylorcraft—are being purchased for 
business, industry, and agriculture. 

Piper Aircraft Corp. made a survey 
among its Pacer customers to determine 
uses of the aircraft, and it found that 
90°, of the Pacers purchased during 
1952 (682) were being used in some 
form of business activity. 

Because of the growing demand for 
executive aircraft, all companies are 
stepping up their schedules for civilian 
production in 1953. The “big four” of 
the lightplane industry have issued the 
following tentative schedules: 

* Aero Design and Engineering 
Co.: 100 Aero Commanders; 


* Beech Aircraft Corp.: 340 Bon- 
anzas; 50 Model D18S Beechcrafts; 100 
Model 50 Twin Bonanzas: total 490; 

* Cessna Aircraft Co.: More than 
1,800 on all models; 

* Piper Aircraft Corp.: Over 1,400 
on all models, exclusive of Twin Piper. 

The first two months of 1953 indi- 
cate that chances of meeting the above 
schedules are good. In January and Feb- 
ruary the four companies above, plus 
Taylorcraft, shipped a total of 637 air- 
craft for a dollar value of $5,991,000. 
This contrasts with 383 aircraft valued 
at $3,399,000 for the same period in 
1952. 

The one drawback to this propitious 
beginning for 1953 is the threat posed by 
decontrol regulations on controlled mate- 
rials established by the new administra- 
tion. The new system gives no priority 
rating for civilian lightplane production 
after June 30. If there is a step-up in 
military and transport production, or if 
either of the two needs more materials 
and components, the lightplane produc- 
tion picture could change for the worse. 


Small Twin 

There is a very definite need among 
executive and corporation aircraft users 
for a small twin-engine, four- or five- 
place aircraft. The majority of the single- 
engine operators represent a large poten- 
tial market for such a model. 

In line with this several companies 
have designed and are anticipating pro- 
duction on twin-engine lightplanes. 

Piper early in 1952 announced its 
twin, and the prototype was flown in the 
fall. The schedule calls for completing 
the flight model in June, the first two 
production models in August. Company 
officials anticipate having 50 completed 
by February, 1954, and expect to be on 
a two-a-day production basis by May, 
1954. Cost will be kept to $25,000. 

Cessna, too, announced a_ twin- 
engine aircraft with anticipated produc- 
tion in 1954. No specifications were re- 
leased but sources say the cost of the air- 
craft equipped with tip tanks will be in 
the $45,000 category. 

Aeronca, out of the civilian light- 
plane market in 1952 because of de- 
fense parts production, is rumored to be 
designing an aircraft in the twin-engine 
configuration. It is believed to be in the 
mock-up stage, but president J. A. Law- 
ler states that no production plans can 
be made for some time to come. His 
engineers have been working on de- 
velopment of such an aircraft in their 
spare time. But, he stated, the press of 
defense orders can keep such a design 
off the market for at least five years. 
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Southwest 
Trans-Pacific 
Trans-Texas 
Trans World 
United 

West Coast 
Western 


NA—Not available. All data shown are 
taken from airline answers to an AMERICAN 
AVIATION survey. 

NOTE: Airline concentration over the past 
three years on improved “on-time” oper- 
tions has brought results. The percentage of 
schedules completed for all operators now 
averages out at 96.8%, just 3.2% short of 
100% operation. Variations in “on-time” per- 
centages are to some degree due to the differ- 
ent methods used by operators to compute 
on-time records. Some use precise schedules 
and count all delays down the line; others 
allow tolerances up to 15 minutes of sched- 
ule time without charging delay. For this 
= these figures must be weighed care- 
‘ully. 


Colonial 
Continental 


On-Time Operation 
U. S. Scheduled Airlines 





Frontier 


North Central .. 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Ozark 

Pan American 
Atlantic Div. 
Lat, Amer, Div. 
Pacific Div. .. 


% Route Mile- 
eage Completed/ 
Winter Month 


Summer Month 











‘Z| On-Time 0 
>| ation Best 


Allegheny 
American 











Flight 
Engineers 


Util. 


Cabin 
Navigators Attendants 


No. Util. 


Pilots 
Copilots 
No. Util. No. 








Airline Airline 





Northwest 

Ozark 

Pan American 
PAD 


Allegheny .. 79:24 47 


77:00 
65 :06 63 


NA 252 
NA 119 


76:06 59 71:06 
63:48 


NA 
NA 


EBSES 





4 
SSSLSOS 


Panagra .... 
Piedmont ... 81:00 
Pioneer > i 
Slick 80: 11 
Southern ... 77: een 
Southwest .. 80: 

wf 


Ssasssasas 


72:00 


333° 33888 


a 
eo 


Trans-Pacific 2 
Trans-Texas. 
Trans World. 
United 

West Coast.. 
Western .... 


B35 ZkBaz sesssese 
SS -SS8>ssesssesss 


2 
NA 

70:18 
76:30 
NA 


514 
289 


288 


2s 
ss > 


NA 
72:28 


Northeast .. ; 








Note: All utilization figures shown are average/month for year 1952. 
Source—American Aviation Survey. 





Peak Trip Frequencies 





AIRLINE 


Route 


Daily 


*Trips 


Route 


Route 





Allegheny 
American 


Colonial 
Continental 


National 


Northeast 
Northwest 





North Central .... 


Pittsburgh-Johnston 
New York-Washington 
Phoenix-Las Vegas 
Kansas City-Minneapolis 
Detroit-Washington 
Fort Worth-Dallas 
Chicago-St. Louis 
New York-Albany 
Denver-Colorado Springs 
Atlanta-Dallas 
New York-Washington 
Phoenix-Prescott 
Honolulu-Kahului 
Ithaca-Newark 
New York-Miami 
Milwaukee-Chicago 
Boston-New York 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
St. Louis-Chicago 
Seattle-Fairbanks 
Quito-Guayaquil 
Tricity-Lexington 
Dallas-Abilene 
Chicago-New York 
Atlanta-Columbus (Ga.) 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Honolulu- Lihue 
Corpus Christi-Beeville 
Chicago-New York 
Seattle-Medford (Ore.) 
Los Angeles-Burbank-San 
Francisco 





15 
70 

6 
22 
64 
10 
16 
10 
12 





Johnston-Altoona 


Dallas-San Antonio 


St. Louis-Memphis 


Denver-Kansas City 
Shreveport-Dallas 


Prescott-Flagstaff 
Honolulu-Hilo 


Jacksonville-Tampa 
Madison-Chicago 


Minneapolis-Milwaukee 


San Francisco-Honolulu 


Dallas-Lubbock 


Dallas-Beaumont 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 


Newark-Scranton 

New York-Boston 

New York-Chicago 
Dallas-Houston 


Memphis-Little Rock 


San Antonio-El Paso 
Dallas-New Orleans 


Flagstaff-Winslow 
Honolulu-Lihue 





Tampa-Miami 
Oshkosh-Green Bay-Chicago 


Seattle-Spokane 


Dallas-Midland-Odessa 


Dallas-St. Angelo 








Source: American Aviation Survet 
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Hitting the selected target has been 
a prime problem since man first armed 


himself. However, unlike the problem 


which faced the primitive native 


with his bow and arrow, selecting 
targets for guided missiles involves 


many new techniques. 


Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division was 
among the first in this country to undertake the 
design and development of complete missile 
guidance systems. The systems have been proven 
in test missiles flown by all three branches 
of the Armed Services and are among the 


most advanced types. 


Research in the Fairchild Guided Missiles 
laboratories includes all the basic 
guidance systems such as surface-to-air, 
air-to-air and air-to-surface missiles. 


The division has developed an engineering 


and production team experienced not 
only with guidance systems but — ae 
also with the aerodynamic, ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
structural and propulsion problems | Fay RC bh ' LD 
associated with missiles. . Pe 
Guided Mitsiles Division 
| —s 


WYANDANCH, L. I., N. 





Engine Division, Farmingdale, l. |., N.Y. © Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Balance business with pleasure . .. 
vacations with thrift, on the S-A-S extra- 


LUXURY UNSURPASSED city plan to Europe. Visit 8 or more 
First choice of travel-wise cities for the fare to one. Cover more 
travelers ...36 seats in space markets, have more fun, really see all Europe. 


for 80, berths or dormettes, . ‘ ‘ P 
qunedh toad, atene wines. This travel bonus is detailed in new folder. 


Or for thrifty tourist service Send for it, plus others shown, to map 
fly the “Globetrotter.” a worthwhile trip this year. 











Serving more cities in 
Europe than any other 
transatlantic airline. 





SOAWOINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.—or see your Travel Agent 


WASHINGTON + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - DETROIT * MINNEAPOLIS » LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 





As appearing in TIME Magazine and the New YORKER 











Worldwide Directory 
Of Air Lines 





North America 
UNITED STATES 


"Aerovias Sua™~ Americana,” Inc. Pinellas 
Int'l Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla 

Equipment: Curtiss C-46’s 

Allegheny Airlines, Inc. (Formerly All- 
American Airways, Inc.) Washington Na- 
tional F angar No. 12, Washington 
, 

} 3 ee 12 poupe DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 

American ee ‘ine Executive, sales, 
treasury and personnel offices: 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Operations & engineer- 
ing offices: New York Airport Station, Flush- 
ing 71, N. Y. 

Equipment: 14 DC-4’s; eo - yy 17 DC- 


q 
6B’s; 78 Convair 240’s; On Order: 3 DC-6A's; 
25 DC-7's 


Total Employees: 15,150 

Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 391, 
McCarren Field, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Equipment: -3’s 


Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, Dallas 
19, Texas 

Equipment: 32 DC-3’s; 8 DC-4’s; 9 DC-6’s; 
26 Convair 340’s; On Order: 2 Convair 340’s 

Total Employees: 4,218 

Pilots Employed: 421 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, . Oe 

Equipment: 25 DC-3’s; 25 DC-4’s; 7 Lock- 
heed “Constellations 

Total Employees: 4,332 

Pilots Employed: 486 


ve Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, ‘mc. P.O. 
Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Equipment: 3 DC-3's 


Catalina Air Transport, Catalina Airport, 
Avalon, California 

Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham Field, Pt. 
Worth, Texas 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 Beech A-35 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
General Offices: Memphis Municipal Airport, 
Memphis 14, Tennessee 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s; 6 Constellations; On 
Order: 7 Convair 340’s 

Total Employees: 1,462 

Pilots Employed: 168 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Equipment: 8 DC-3’s; 4 DC-4’s 

Total we RW 652 

Pilots Employed: 86 

Continental Air panes, Inc., Stapleton Alir- 
field, Denver * Colora: 

Peet; 2 0 DC- vs 7 Convair 340’s; 2 


Dt 1 aD. 240 (leased from AA); 
On Order: 2 


I De. 6B (leased from UAL); 
owe Employees: ” 
Pilots Employed: 
Pelta Air Lines, ll Atlanta Municipal 
port, Atlanta, Georgia 
qui "4 7 DC-6's; 10 Convair 340’s; 
On Order: 4 -7's 
< ‘Dugingea: 2,760 
ots Employed: 278 
astern Air Lines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines 
iding, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


x 


> 


uipment: 14 Super Constellations; 20 
tellations; 60 Martin 4-0-4’s; 11 DC-4’s; 
'C-3’s; On’ Order: 16 L-1049C's 
tal Employed 9,285 
lots veg 538, Chief Pilots: 5; 
k Pilots: Capta ins: 334. 
ght Engineers: 156 
he Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed Air 
inal, Burbank, California 
jut re: 12 DC-4’s; 26 C-46’s; On Order: 
ital Employees: 1,826 
lots Employed: 303 
rontier Airlines, Inc., Stapleton Airfield, 
ver 7, Colorado’ 
quipment: 12 DC-3's 
fawalian Airlines Limited, Inter-Island 
P. O. Box 3287, Honolulu 1, H. 
quipment: 10 DC-3’s; 2 Convair 340’s; 3 
-3's (Cargo) 
‘otal Employees: 300 
‘\lots Employed: 77 
‘lelicopter Air Service, Inc., 5036 W. 63rd 
Chicago = Illinois 
“quipment: 6 Bell 47 D's 
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NOW... we're 


NORTH CENTRAL 
AIRLINES 


*% Formerly WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


ty better identify our airline — which now serves forty- 
one communities and penetrates deeply into five states 
in the vast North Central region — we changed our name, 
effective December 16, 1952. While we may have a new 
name, we're the same enthusiastic group of people dedi- 


cated to providing service to our region. 





NEW DIRECT SERVICE between 
DETROIT - LANSING - GRAND RAPIDS 
and UPPER MICHIGAN PENINSULA 
HOUGHTON - HANCOCK 
MARQUETTE » GREEN BAY 


Travel Agents — Connecting Airlines 
Sell This Improved Time-Saving Service 








—_—- eT 


























Serving ILLINOIS - WISCONSIN - MICHIGAN - MINNESOTA - NORTH DAKOTA 
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TESTING TOPICS 


Pan American’s Miami Overhaul 
Base Uses Greer Test Equipment 


Accuracy! Dependability! Speed! 
These are the qualities Pan Am seeks 
in test equipment, and finds in Greer. 
Greer has simplified and standardized 
its line to the point where customers 
can order test equipment right out of 
the Greer catalog. 


Please feel free to call on Greer to dis- 
cuss any aircraft testing or maintenance 
problem. If your question is not within 
our scope, we will tell you where it can 
be answered. Call or write Greer today. 





™ en al 
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GREER PROPELLER GOVERNOR TEST STAND checks the mechanical “IQ” of 
the brains behind the performance of hydromatic constant speed propellers. 


machine will test double acting, single or double capacity and rev ersible governors. 





GREER HI-LO MAGNETO TEST STAND, above, tests both high and low tension 
magnetos, distributors, and coils of Pratt & Whitney and Wright Aircraft engines. 


Testing the Flying Clippers 








GREER AIRCRAFT STARTER TESTER 
is used for high capacity aircraft starters 
up to 1400 foot-pounds of torque. Acces- 
sories kit permits testing of actuators. 


Greer Hydraulics Inc. 454 Eighteenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Field Offices: 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton + 2832 E. Grand Bivd., 


Detroit ¢ Representatives in all principal cities 


This 





Lake Central Airlines, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, Indiana olis 44, Ind. 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 1 t-46 
Total Employees: 285 
Pilots Employed: 50 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 5901 W. 
Highway, Los Angeles 45, California 

Equipment: 3 Sikorsky S-51's; 
S-55's; On Order: 1 S-55 


Mackey Air Transport, Inc., 


Fla 
Equipment: 


Midet 
Airport, 


DC-3’s 


Aviation Corp., Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc. 
Airlines Corp.), 


Weir Coc 


Imperis 
2 Sikorsk 


P.O. Box 686 
Palm Beach Int'l Airport, West Palm Beacl 





Int 


(Formerly Robins 
Cornell University Airport, 





DC- 


Ithaca, New York 

Equipment: 9 DC-3’'s 

_-y" Airlines, Inc., Aviation Build- 
ing, 3240 N. W. 27th Ave., Miami 42, Florida 

4 Equipment: 11 Lockheed Lodestars; 3 

C-6’s; 8 DC-6B’s; On \ aad 8 Cor 

a air 340’s; 2 DC- 6B’s; 4 DC-7’ 

Total Employees: 2,830 


New York Airways, Inc., 
New York Airport Station, 

Equipment: 
4 S-55's 


North Central Airlines, Inc. 
Wisconsin Central), 
S. E., Minneapolis, > rer, 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’ 

Total Employees: 495 


O. Box 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
port, 239 Prescott St., 

Equipment: 4 Convair 240’s; 

Total Employees: 774 

Pilots Employed: 84 


Logan Int'l 
9 DC-3's 


Northwest Airlines, 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn 

Eqyipmens: 10 Boeing Stratocruisers; 
DC-4's; 8 DC-3’'s 


On Order: 6 L-1049C’s 
Total Employees: 5,696 
Pilots Employed: 402 


Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Box 6, 
Field, St. Louis 21, ‘Missouri 

Equipment: 9 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 352 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Inc., 


Long Island City 1, 
Equipment: 13 Boeing Stratocruisers; 
DC-4's; 18 DC-6B’s 
Pilots Employed: Captains: 
460 
Latin American Division: Miami 
tional Airport, Miami, 
Equipment: 
4’s: 18 -6B’ 
‘ Pilots Employed: Captains: 
) 


Facific-Alaska Division: San Francisco A 


O. Box 151, So. San Francisco, C: 
15 Stratocruisers; 15 DC-4's 
divisions): 3 DC-6A's 


Co-p 


port, P. 
Equipment: 
On_Order (all 

DC-6B's 
Pilots Employed: Captains: 102; 

211 


< 


Pan American-Grace 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 

Total Employees: 1,557 

Equipment on order: 2 DC-6B's 


Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
port, Winston-Salem, North Oarolina 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 541 

Pilots Employed: 77 


Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., 
Texas 

Equipment: 9 Martin 2-0-2’'s 

Total Employees: 435 

Pilots Employed: 58 

Resort Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 242, 
Airport, Miami 48, Fla 


Riddle Airlines, Inc., Int'l Airport, Mi 
Fla. (Mail: P. O. Box 4632, Coral Gables, ! 


3000 N. Clybourn / 
Equipment: 5 DC-G6A’s; 23 C-46’s 


Southern Airways, Inc., General Off 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala.; T1 
sales and operations office Municipal 
port, Atlanta, Ga 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 467 

Pilots Employed: 65 

Southwest Airways Co., San Francisco 
port, So. San Francisco, Calif, Mail: P 
Box 268, So. San Francisco, Calif 

Equipment: Martin 202’s; DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 350 

Pilots Employed; 57 


Airways, Inc., 
ie We 


Love Field, Di 


Slick Airways, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif 
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P. 
Flushing 71, N. ¥ 
3 Sikorsky S-55’s; On Order 


1885 Univers 


Atonte Division: 23-19 Bridge Plaza North, 


220; Co-pilots: 
Interna- 
13 Boeing Stratocruisers; 8 DC- 
~ 220; Co-pilots: 


42 


(Formerly 
3300 University Arve., 


Alr- 


E. Boston 28, Mas 


ity 


24 


Lambert 
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Trans went “ye Inc., 10 Richards 

d, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ten t: 10 Super Constellations; 68 
Conste ations; 40 Martin 4-0-4's; 12 Martin 
2-0-2's; 13 Dees: 28 DC-3's 

Total Employees: 

Pilots Employed: 976 


Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. (The Aloha 
Airline), P. O. Box 2113, Honolulu, T. H. 
Equipment: 5 “3's 


Trans-Texas Airways, Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 372 


United Air Lines, Inc., Executive Offices: 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.; Oper- 
ating Base: Stapleton Field, Denver. Colo 

Equipment: 53 DC-3’s; 23 DC-4's; 43 DC- 
6's; 19 DC-6B's; 6 Stratocruisers; 20 Con- 
vair 340’s; On ‘Order: 14 Convair 340’s; 2 
DC-6B's; 25 DC-7’s 

Total Employees: 13,793 


U. S. Airlines, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, » A 

Equipment: 7 C-46's 

Total Employees: 72 

Pilots Employed: 38 


Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc., 
135 E,. 42nd St., New York 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Boeing Field, 
Seattle 8, Washington 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 389 

Pilots Employed: 69 


Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion Drive, 
P. O. Box 10,005 Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 5 DC-4’'s; 10 Con- 
vair-Liners; 5 DC-6B’s; On Order: 3 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees; 1,650 


E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Norwood 
Municipal Airport, Norwood Mass. 
Equipment: 6 Cessna T-50's 

Total wn RA 63 


Wisconsin Central Airlines, Inc., 3300 Uni- 
versity Ave., S. E.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Equipment: 6 DC-3's 


ALASKA 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., General Offices: 2320 
Sixth Ave., Seattle, Wash 

Equipment: DC-4's; DC-3’s; C-46’s, single- 
engine ski and float equipment. Total: 3 
planes 


Alaska Coastal Airlines, P. O. Box 2808, 
Juneau, Alaska 

Equipment: 1 Catalina; 6 Grumman G- 
21A's; 2 Grumman G-44’'s; 1 Lockheed Vega; 
1 Bellanca; 1 Republic Soches 


Bristol Bay Airlines, Dillingham, Alaska 
Equipment: 2 Stinson Station Wagons; 2 
Bellanca Sky Rockets; 1 Twin Cessna 


Ray Airways, Inc., Box 1410, Fairbanks, 
\lasKa 

Equipment: 1 Twin Cessna; 1 AT-19 Stin- 
n; 1 Howard GH-2; 1 Cessna 170; 1 Piper 
icer on floats 


Christensen Air Service, Anchorage, Alaska 
Equipment: 1 Waco Aristocrat, 1 J4F2 
umman Widgeon 


Cordova Airlines, P. O. Box 1499, Anchor- 
Alaska 

Equipment: 1 Douglas DC- 3: Grumman 
se G-21; 3 Cessna 170’s; 2 biser PA-14’ 5 
-77 Stinson; 1 Jr.-Sr. Stinson; 1 SR 
son 


ilis Air Lines, Box 1059, Ketchikan, Alaska 
juipment: 3 Aeronca Sedans (Seaplanes); 
rummans (Amphibians) 


funz Airways, P.O. Box 639, Nome, Alaska 
uipment; 3 Stinsons; 2 Howards 


‘erthern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., 414 
rth Ave., Anchorage, Alaska 
yuipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 PBYS5A: 5 Norse- 
Ru Cessna T-50’s; 5 Stinson Reliants; 
ipee 


cific Northern Airlines, Inc., Anchor- 
Alaska (Mail: 1626 Exchange Bldg., 

ttle 4, Wash.) 

juipment;: DC-3’s & DC-4's 


Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 420 D. 
eet, Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska 
quipment; 3 DC-3’s; 2 Sikorsky S-43's; 
Caan Goose; 2 Fairchild 71’s; 1 Boe- 
Scheduled passenger & cargo service serv- 
the Alaska Peninsula, The Aleutians & 
dilof Islands) 
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dog 
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neighborhood... 








Just like the airfreight business, this backfence operator got 
where he is the hard way. 


Remember when you began flying freight for keeps? We 
remember our early days. Compared to making both ends of 
the country meet back in those days, flying the “Hump” was 
just a joyhop. 


Make it good and make it cheap, we said whistling past the 
corner bank, and business will come even though you operate 
on a mountain top. Surprise — business came! ° And today we're 
exchanging quite a sizeable chunk of it...over 300,000 Ibs. 
per mo. with almost 40 carriers through interline agreements. 


There's a Flying Tiger representative in your city. He'll be glad 
to talk reciprocal arrangements with you over a cup of coffee. 
You say where. 

*In 1952 our domestic air freight climbed to 41,584,387 ton miles... 
48% above 1951 . .. with revenues of approximately $7,000,000.00. 
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FIRST AND LARGEST 


ALL- FREIGHT AIR LINE 


. ~ C0 LERY 
PUDIRMCG WAY LEAN HANG fr LE 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6 CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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1903 FIFTY YEARS OF FLIGHT 1953 








Second International 


AVIATION TRADE SHOW 


June 9, 10, 11, 1953 


Hotel Statler 
New York, New York 





Aviation's only trade show... 
America's largest display of the 
newest and most representative 


air materials and services. 





For details: 
Dept. B2 
Aircraft Trade Shows, Inc. 
(Management: Connolly & Leopold) 


Hotel McAlpin, New York |, N. Y. 
Tels: PE 6-5933, PE 6-5700 Cable address: Airshow 


OC 
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Safeway Airways, Merrill Field, Anchor- 


aska 
oF quipment: : Grumman Widgeon; Three 
Stinson Station Wagons; Piper Pacer and 


Pi Cub 
Wien Al Alaska Airlines, Inc., Box 649, Fair- 
s, Alaska 
— pment: 2 C-46's; 3 DC-3’s; 6 Noor- 
duyn’s; 3 Cessna 195’s; 8 Cessna 170’s 
Total Employees: 130 
Pilots Employed: 24 


CANADA 


Associated Air er Ltd. (Associated), 
——— AMF, B. 
Equipment: 12 sea = 

Total Employees: 5 

Pilots Employed 

Canadian Pacific er Limited, Head 
Office: Vancouver, AMF, Cc. 

Equipment: DC-3’s; Canso A’s; gs DH 
Comet; DC- 6B's; Convair 240’'s; On Order: 2 
DC-6A’s; 3 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees: 1,305 

Pilots Employed: 136 

Central Northern Airways, Ltd., Head Of- 
fice: Stevenson Airport, Winnipeg 

Equipment: 11 Norsemen; 2 Ansons; 1 
Beaver; 1 Bellanca; 1 Lockheed; 1 Stinson 

Leavens Bros. Air Services Ltd., Head Of- 
fice: Barker Airport, Toronto, Ont. 

Equipment: 31 single-engine aircraft; 5 
twin-engine aircraft 

Maritime Central Airways, Ltd., Charlotte- 
town, P. E. A 
Equi Lockheed 10's; 2 Anson 
Mark vn" 3 ‘olen 9 DC-3's; 1 DH Beaver 

Mont Laurier Aviation Co., Ltd., Saint 
Jean de Brebeuf, Roberval Co., P. b 

Equipment: 3 Norsemen V1's; 1 Canso 
Amphibian and 1 Fox Moth 

(Scheduled & charter cargo & passenger 
service) 

Queen Ghartette Airlines, Ltd., Vancouver 
AMF., B. C 

Equipment: 2 Stranraer Flying Boats; 2 
Canso Amphibians; 7 Avro Ansons; 8 Norse- 
men (floats); 1 Stinson (float); 1 Fairchild 
Husky (float); 1 Beech D-17S (float) 

Total Employees: 220 

Rimouski Airlines, Ltd., Rimouski, P. Q. 

(Scheduled and charter service) 

Saskatchewan Government Airways, P. O. 
Box 850, Prince Albert, Sask 

Equipment: 1 Canso; 4 Ansons; 5 Norse- 
men; 3 Beavers; 3 Stinsons; 4 Cessna 140’s 

Total Employees: 70 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo service) 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Executive Offices: 
Int'l Aviation Bidg., 1080 University St., 
Montreal, P 

Total Employees: 6,551 

as Fema Captains: 193; First Offi- 
cers 

Equipment: Canadair North Stars and DC- 
3 On Order: 5 L-1049C’s 

Order: 8 Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions; 13 Vickers Viscounts; 3 Bristol] Freight- 

Wheeler Air Lines, Ltd., St. Jovite, Quebec 

Equipment: 1 Anson Mk-V; 3 Norsemen; 
| Beaver; 1 Cessna 195; 1 Canso 


Evrope 
BELGIUM 


Sohetele (Societe Belge De Transports Par 
\ir A.), 137, Rue, Royale, Brussels 
leaiuaniiae 5 DC-3's 
Total Enotouecs: MY 
ilots Employe 
(Non- scheduled fa and cargo serv- 


Societe Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de 
: Ps rm ——— (Sabena) 
Deeba o Convair 240’s; 5 DC-6's; 
23 pe- 3's; 6 DH Doves; 8 Lock- 
~~ 3 Ju52’s; 3 Bell 47-DI helicopters; 
S-51 Sikorsky i 1/1 3 Piper Cubs; 
Tiger Moths; 1 Auster V 
On Order: 8 DC-6B's; 2 DC-6A's 


BULGARIA 


Bulgarian-Soviet Joint Stock Co. for Civil 
viation (TABSO), 12 Place Narodno, Sa- 
inie, Sofia 

Equipment: Li-2’s 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus Airways, Ltd., 18 Homer Ave., 
‘osla 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 208 

Pilots Employed: 19 
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AVIATION 
CONNECTORS 


RECEPTACLE PLUG RECEPTACLE 
AN-2552-3A AN-2551 AN-2552-A3A 


(*)When the problem is aviation connectors for motor starters, battery 
chargers, conveyor loaders, bomb hoists or other miscellaneous ground 
equipment and present connectors leave something to be desired . . . it’s 
time to switch to the JOY line. Carefully manufactured to A N specifications, 
JOY plugs and receptacles are today’s outstanding buy, for long range 
trouble-free service. Molded as one-piece (600 volt insulated) units, plugs 
can’t crack or shatter and are practically impossible to knock out-of-shape. 
Sturdy laminated glass cloth melamine bases make the receptacles equally 
safe and long-lasting. 


yx Extremely Flexible Assemblies 


JOY molded Neoprene plugs are factory-vulcanized 
to extra flexible welding stranded cable. Lengths and 
sizes to customer's specifications, within reasonable 
limitations. Wiring ends fitted with crimp style 
electrical copper terminal lugs that facilitate hook- 
up. 


vy Highly Resistant to Sunlight 


Sunlight, moisture or heat have little effect on the 
operating efficiency or life span of JOY one-piece 
plugs. In addition the glass melamine receptacle 
bases on JOY receptacles are highly resistant to 
arcing and flames. 


vx Surprisingly Immune to Cold 

Special formulae used in compounding rubber for 
JOY plugs and cable assemblies, keep them pliable 
enough to handle even in sub-zero temperatures. 


Insulation will not stiffen enough to crack when 
flexed at -67° Fahrenheit. 


Ask for Your Free Copy of Bulletin AV1I2 
on Joy Aviation Connectors Today! 


M.E. 851.1 
100 YEARS ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP —1851 - 1951 


x JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA: JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. GALT ONTARIO 








le Lielweis COUNT — 


AT CANADAIR 


On time production of aircraft . . . the on time delivery to 
customers ... that’s what counts at Canadair . . . that’s the international 


reputation Canadair has established. 


Fulfilling the demands of this recognition . .. Canadair provides 
a team of highly efficient production men . . . supported by one of 
the world’s best equipped plants . . . backed up by 


thousands of skilled Canadian workers. 


You can count on Canadair . . . today or in the 


future... for commercial or defense production. 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 





A subsidiary of 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
€AS3-7UST New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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CZECHOSLAVAKIA 


Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (Czechoslovakian 
Air Lines), 1 Namesti Bepyolisy. Pra; ye 
Equipment: DC-3’s and Flyushin Il- 


DENMARK 


Det Danske Luftfartselskab A/S (DDL) 
(Danish Air Lines), Kobenhavns Lufthavn, 
Kastrup (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 


FINLAND 


Aero O/Y (Finish Air Lines), Mannerheim- 
intie 9B, Helsinki 

Equipment: DC-3'’s and Convair 340’s; On 
Order: 2 Convair 340’s 

Veljekset Karhumaki O/Y, Head Office: 
Halli 

Equipment: Airspeed Oxfords & Lockheed 
Lodestars 


FRANCE 


Aigle Azur, 70, Avenue des Champs, Ely- 
sees, Paris 8e 

Equipment; 5 Boein 12 DC-3’s; 
8 Airspeed Consul; 6 a. "Srapitie 

Total Employees: 475 

Compagnie Air Transport (C.A.T.), 5, Ave- 
nue Hoche, Paris (8e) 

Equipment; Languedoc & 3 DC-4’s 

Campagnie de Transports Aeriens Inter- 
continentaux (TAI), 23 rue de la Paix, Paris 


Equipment: 4 DC-4’s; 4 SE ae Aa~- 
nacs; 3 DC-6B's; On Order: 3 DC-6 

Compagnie Nationale Air | ent 2 rue 
Marbeuf, Paris Villeme 

Equipment: 23 Lockheed 749A’s; 27 DC-4’s 
& C-54's; 14 hon uedocs; 35 DC-3's 

On Order: 10 Super Constellations; 12 Bre- 

guet 763's; 3 Comets; 12 Vickers Viscounts 

Total Employees: 14,866 

Union Aeromaritime de Transport (UAT), 
19, boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 8e 

Equipment: 5 DC-4’s; 3 DC-3’s; 3 Comet 
's; 3 Herons 


GIBRALTAR 


Gibraltar Airways Ltd. (GIBAIR), Cloister 
Bldg., Box 212, Irish Town 
Equipment; 3 DH Rapides 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Air Commerce, Ltd., os Hall, Terminal 
Bidg., Croydon Ai rt, Urey, 

Equipment: 3 D’ Boren 3 DH Rapides; 2 
Consuls; 1 Ruse 

Air Kruise (Kent) Ltd. (Trans Channel 
Airways), Lympne Airport, Hythe, Kent 

Equipment: DH Rapides; DH Doves 

Total Employes: 40 

Pilots Employed: 6 

Air Transport (Charter) (C.I.), Ltd., 20-22, 
High St., Camberley, Surrey 

Equipment: 3 D -3'’s; 3 DH Rapides 

awe Ltd., 15 Chesterfield St., London, 


Equipment: 4 Hermes; 7 Vikings; 3 Bristol 

freighters; 1 DC-3; 10 DH Doves; 11 DH 
pides & miscellaneous equipment 
\quila Airways, Ltd., 6 Curzon Pl., Park 
ne, London, 

quipment: 5 Short Sandringhams; 1 Short 
ents 

Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 
o service) 

sritish European Airways, Head Offfice: 
viine House Northholt, Middlesex; London 
ce: , Dostana House, Lower Regent St., 
V ; 

Equipment: 48 Vickers Vikings; 48 DC-3’s; 
Airspeed Ambassadors; 2 Dart-Dakotas; 
DH 89 Rapides; € helicopters 
m Order: 26 Vickers Viscount 701’s (de- 
ries pending); 12 Vickers Viscount 801's 

Sritish Overseas Airways Corp. (B@AC), 
awe House, Great West Road, Brentford, 
idlesex 
quipment: 22 Canadairs, 10 Stratocruisers; 
oneseliations; 19 Hermes; 7 Yorks; 9 
met "s 
in Order: 11 Comet II's; 26 Bristol Britan- 
s; 2 Constellations 

Cambrian Air Services, Ltd., Pengam Moors 
port, Cardiff, Glam., So. Wales 
Daily services: Cardiff- -Liverpool, Channel 
ands, Weston-super-Mare) 

Equipment: D, H. Rapides 

Fairflight, Ltd., 15, Great Cumberland PI., 
ndon, W. ai 

Hunting Air Transport Ltd., 5, Fitz- 
irdinge St., Portman Square, London, w.t. 

E Equipment: 8 Vikings; 1 DC-3 
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THANKS to our FRIENDS 
in th INDUSTRY .. . 


more than 50 percent of our passengers traveled 
“interline.” We want our friends to know that 
this healthy exchange of passengers is greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Last year Piedmont flew 50,434,816 passenger 
miles and carried 244,702 passengers, establishing 
a record in the local service field. 

The helpful cooperation of the airlines has con- 
tributed much to this record and our 5 years of 
progress. 


We will continue to stimulate and develop inter- 
line business and we know that our friends in the 
industry will continue their fine cooperation. 


Route of the 
Pacemakers 


PIEDMONT 


PLEDINONT AIRLINES 


Home office and operations base—Smith Reynolds Airport 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 




















Jersey 





Parade, 





Jersey Airlines, 4, The 

Channel Islands 
Equipment; 6 DH 89A’s; 1 DH Heron 
Lancashire Aircraft Corp. (Operating as 

wey of London), 7 Berkeley St., London, 


Equipment: 29 Yorks; 5 Haltons; 13 Rapides; 

5 Consuls; 11 Proctors; 5 Austers; 1 Aerovan; 
| 1 Handley Page Halifax 
| Total Employes: 672 

(Passenger & freight charter) 

| Merchant Airways, Ltd., Grand Arcade, 
| Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, London, 
| W. C. 2 

(Contract charter in the Middle East & 
Africa using 2 Airspeed Consuls & 1 DC-3) 

Morton Air Services Ltd., Croydon Air- 
port, Surrey; Whitechurch Airport, Bristol 

Equipment: 3 Doves; 3 Consuls; 2 Rapides 

(Passenger, ambulance, freight charter & 
scheduled services) 

Oliey Air Service _ Main Hall, Croy- 
don Airport, Sr Bow rrey 
| Equipment: H Doves: 3 DH Rapides; 2 
| Airspeed Consuls; 1 Proctor 

Total Employes: 3 

(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 
oargo service) 

Scottish Airlines, Prestwick Airport, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland 

Equipment: 3 Yorks; 3 DC-3’s; 1 Rapide; 
1 Consul 

(Scheduled passenger & charter services) 
Silver City Airways, use., 1 Great Cum- 

berland Pl., London, W 
Equipment: 9 Bristol Freighters 
On der: 6 Bristol Freighters 
(Contract freight & passenger operator) 
Skyways Ltd., 6 & 7 Berkeley St., London, 
: 2 






























































Ltd., 34, Upper 





Trans World Charter, 
Brook St., London, W. I 
Equipment: 4 Vikings 


GREECE 


TAE National Greek Airlines (Technical & 
Aeronautical Exploitations Co. Ltd.), 12, 
Merlin St., Athens 
Equipment: 1 DC-4 and 18 DC-3’s 


HUNGARY 


Magyar-Szovjet Legiforgalmi Tarsasag 


(Maszoviet), 7 Dorottya, Utca Budapest 
Equipment: Li-2’s 


ICELAND 
Flugfelag Islands, H. F. (Iceland Airways, 

* on every deluxe flight be- Lia) Lackjergete 4 Reyhievie 
Equipment: 3 DC’s; 1 DC-4; 3 PBY5’s; 1 
Grumman JRF-5; 1 DH 89A Rapide, 1 


| Norduyn Norseman 
tween Los Angeles or San Francisco | Norduyn Norseman. 
| Pilots Employed: 14 
| yer The Icelandic Airlines, P. O 
~ and Portland or Seattle-Tacoma. Bae aie. Lackjargate 2, Reykjavik 
 ., Pe ee t Avro Anson Mark V: 1 DC- 
rumman Goose 21A’s; 1 UC-64; 1 
, RA, Reliant; 1 C-47; 2 PBY-5S's 


¥*% on the direct route from IRELAND 
Minneapolis-St. Paul to Los Angeles } nel. Dublin ve a Bria toe 


Equipment: 
° On Order: 4 Vickers Viscounts 
(only 7 hours 20 minutes one-stop!) Aerlinte Eirann TTA, 43 Upper O’Connell 
? Street, Dublin 

(Will start trans-Atlantic operations in 
1954 using Super Constellations chartered 

from Seaboard and Western Airlines) 
Aer Rianta TTA (ART), 43, Upper O’Con- 
nell St., Dublin 



































Gis ane ones 















ITALY 


Aerolinee Italiane Internazionali (Alitalia 
via Leonida were 20 Rome 


Equipment: 4 DC4’ 
On Order: 4 DC- 6B’ s and 3 Convair 340’s 
Total Employes: 333 
Pilots Employed: 84 
(Scheduled passenger & cargo service) 
LAI-Linee Aeree Italiane, Via del Tritone 
132, Rome 
’s; 3 DC-6's 


Equipment: 24 DC-3’s; 
Americas Oldest flies Americas Newest 













On Order: 3 DC-6B’s and 4 Convair 240’s 
Total Employees: 623 








MALTA 
The Malta Airlines, Phoenica Hotel, The 
Mall, Valletta (uses equipment chartered 
from British European Airways) 










NETHERLANDS 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N. V. 
(K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines), Badhuis- 
weg 260, P. O. Box 121, The Hague 


AMERICAN AVIATION 













AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


In Airfreight- we were the Founding Fathers” 


In 1944, American business got a 
eal lift when American Airlines in- 
troduced the country’s first scheduled 
airfreight service. Since then, utilizing 
ts full Flagship Fleet, American has 
-ontinued to pioneer—first to open its 
wn freight terminals, first to put air- 
reight on a daily schedule, first to 
develop special freight-handling 
quipment and techniques. American 
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has also developed its own unique 
Central Cargo Control system, which 
expedites continuous airfreight move- 
ment, assures prompt handling, and 
maintains American’s policy of re- 
liable deliveries. 

Airfreight has solved many inven- 
tory problems that have long troubled 
businessmen. It has also effected sub- 
stantial reductions in overall shipping 


costs by savings on packing, han- 
dling, warehousing and taxes. Today 
airfreight is an industry-wide offering 
—its volume increasing notably year 
after year—a tribute to American’s 
foresight. 

This pioneering in airfreight dis- 
tribution is only one of many mile- 
stones in air transportation intro- 
duced by American Airlines. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


¢ Al mericas Leading 4 Airline 






































CABIN COMFORT 


To give passengers cool comfort in hot summer weather, forward-looking 
airlines are modernizing their cabin pressurization and air conditioning 
equipment by installing Stratos high capacity cabin superchargers and 
refrigeration units. 

Capable of handling the requirements of high density aircraft, Stratos units 
are replacing older equipment in Constellations and Convairs and have 
been ordered in quantity by the Air Force. 


Stratos superchargers and air cycle units assure the airline operator the most 
for his air conditioning dollar. They have established outstanding service 
records. The highly efficient Model B-60 Bootstrap cooling unit illustrated 
below, for example, has a specified overhaul period of 2500 hours. 


MODEL B60 REFRIGERATION UNIT 


Axial flow turbine * Rated 
Flow 62 Ibs/min. * Discharge 
temperature, approximately 
O°F.on 100° day 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 

Main Office and Plant: Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 

West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

* 

OTHER STRATOS PRODUCTS 

Air-Turbine Drives * Cabin Superchargers °* Air Cycle Refrigeration Equipment 
Air Moisture Separators * Mass Flow Valves * Emergency Disconnects 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





Equipment: 1 Auster V: 1 DH-89A; 12 
Convair 240’s; 20 DC-3’s; 10'DC-4’s; 6 DC-6's; 
7 DC-6B’s; 15 Constellations. 

On Order: 12 Convair 340’s; 2 DC-6A’s; 13 
Super Constellations 

Total Employes: 12,835 

Pilots Employed: 409 

N. V. Vliegbedrijf “Meteor,” Keizersgracht 
414, Amsterdam-C 

quipment: 6 Auster V's 


NORWAY 


Braathens South-American & 
Airtransport A/S (S.A.F.E.), Fr. 


plass 7, Oslo 
Equipment: 1 DC-4; 1 DC-3; 2 DH Herons 


On Order: 2 L- 1049C Super Constellations 
Total Employes: = 


Pilots Employed: 
Det Norske ft) a A/S (DNL) 


(Norwegian Air Lines), Fornebu Airport, Oslo 
(See Scandinavian Airlines System) 
Fred Olsen Flyselskap A/S, Fred Olsens 


Gate 2, Oslo 
Equipment: 1 DC-4; 2 DC-3’s 


POLAND 
Polskie Linie Lotnicze “LOT” (Polish Air- 
lines “LOT”’), Lot Bldg., rue Hoza 39, War- 


saw 
IL-12; Li-2 


Equipment: 
PORTUGAL 


Aero Portuguesa, Lda. (AP), Avenida da 
Liberdade, 120 Lisbon 
Equipment; 1 DC-3 and 1 Lodestar 


Transportes —e Portugueses (TAP), 2 
Rua Braamcamp, 
6 DC-3’s; 1 Beech- 


Far East 
Nansens 


Lisbon 
Equipment: 3 DC-4’s; 
craft 
Total Employees: 437 


ROMANIA 


Transporturi Aeriene Romana _ Sovietica 
(TARS), 11 Strada Nicolae lorga, Bucharest 
Equipment; IL-12’s and Li-2’ 


SPAIN 


Aviacion Pd Comercio S. A., 33 Calle Adu- 
ana, Madrid 

Equipment: Bristol Freighters; SNCASE 161 
Languedoc 

Iberia (Lineas Aereas Espanolas), Plaza 
de Canovas del Castillo 4, Madrid 

Equipment: DC-4’s and DC-3’s 

On Order; 3 Super Constellations; L-1049C’s 


SWEDEN 


Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA) (Swed- 
ish Air Lines), Bromma Airport, Stockholm 
40 (See Scandinavian Airlines System) 

AB Nordisk Aerotjanst (Nordaero), Kung- 
angens Flygplats, Norrkoping 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo service, 
flying school & overhaul) 

Equipment: Lodestars 

Scandinavian Airlines System, Denmark, 
Norway & Sweden, Head Office: Bromma 
\lrport, Stockholm 40 

Equipment: 2 DC-6B’s; 12 DC-6’s; 9 DC-4’s; 

SAAB Scandias; 21 DC-3’s; 2 Sandringhams: 

Junkers 52’s 

On Order: 12 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees: 7,700 

Svensk Flygtjanst A. B. (Swedish Air Serv- 

» Ltd.), Arsenalsgatan 4, Stockholm 

Equipment: Bucker Jungman; 10 Saab 
; 11 Fairey Fireflies 


SWITZERLAND 


Swissair (Swiss Air Transport Co., Ltd.), 
schengraben 84, P. O. Box 929, Zurich 
5 quipment : 4 Convair Ay 3 DC-6B’s; 13 
DC-3's; 3 DC-4’s: 3 DH 89’ 
In Order: 3 DC-6B’s 
otal Company Employees: 2,104 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Civil Air Fleet Administration (Aeroflot), 


scow 
Equipment: IL-12’s; Li-2’s and miscella- 
vus types 

Sine-Soviet Aviation Corporation (Hami- 

'a), Urumchi 

Equipment; Li-2's 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jugoslovenski Aerotransport (JAT), Bir- 
ininova 1/111, Belgrade 
vA ~~ 21 DC-3’s; On Order: 3 Con- 


Total Employees: 600 
PRIL 27, 1953 

















Lockheed and Edison engineers jointly 
developed this new Temperature Alarm Sys- 
tem to eliminate burn-outs and bearing fail- 
ures in the high speed alternator drive system 
of the RC-121C and WV-2 aircraft. After 
alarm the entire alternator drive system can 
be immediately disconnected. 


This new Alarm System utilizes the same 
type of EDISON components which already 
have given years of dependable service in 
aircraft throughout the world. Standard tip- 
sensitive electrical resistance bulbs are placed 
in the drive shaft and gear box bearings to 
detect an early temperature rise which might 
lead to a bearing failure. The sensitive part 
of the bulb penetrates the housing and ac- 
tually bears directly against the bearing race 
so that the slightest temperature increase is 
felt immediately and indicated on the left 
and right-hand scales respectively of the triple 
panel indicator. 


Because of critical space limitations in the 
alternator itself it was decided to measure 


How Alternator BURN-OUTS 
can be 





Triple indicator shows three tem- 
perature readings on single dial. 


the differential temperature across the inlet 
and outlet air passages. Two bulbs in the 
inlet air duct are compared to a single bulb 
in the outlet air louvres and the differential 
temperature is indicated on the bottom scale 
of the panel indicator. The primary purpose 
of this arrangement is to detect a temperature 
rise due to mechanical failure with the added 
advantage of detecting electrical overloads. 
This added safety feature presents the possi- 
bility of preventing complete shut-down by 
reducing the alternator load. 


An integral automatic alarm circuit com- 
pletes the system so that the crew is alerted 
by visual warning well in advance of any 
danger from critical temperatures. 


Q Edivon. 


INCORPORATED 


Instrument Division 
Dept. 94, West Orange, New Jersey 





YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON EDISON 











COMMUNICATIONS 
| RECEIVER 


SCHUTTIG and CO. : 9th and Kearny St., N.E. 
INCORPORATED Washington 17, D. C. 
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progress by accommodation 


Trans-Texas Airways continues to 
lead in the local service carrier in- 
dustry with complete modernization 
of the fleet of DC-3’s to “Super 
Starliners”. “Fashion-Comfort” inte- 
riors, featuring 26-passenger Air- 
foam chair-high seats, afford the 
maximum in travel comfort. 


a 
a 





Central & South America 


ARGENTINA 


Aerolineas Argentinas, Paseo Colon 185, 
Buenos Aires 

Equipment: 6 DC-6’s; 6 DC-4’s; 20 DC-3’s; 
5 Convairs; 6 et (flying boats) 

Total Employees: 4,646 

Pilots Employed: 153 

Aerovias Rutas Aereas Mercantes Argen- 
tinas, 560 Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires 

Equipment: Lockheed Lodestars; DH 
Dragon Rapides 

Compania De Aviacion Pan American Ar- 
gentina, Av. Pte. Roque Saenz, Pena 788, 
Buenos Aires 

(Not an Operating Company) 

Lineas Aereas Del Estado (LADE), Corrien- 
tes 480, Buenos Aires 

Equipment: DC-3’s & Vickers Vikings 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Bahamas Airways, Ltd. (BAL), Oakes Air- 
field, Nassau 
Equipment: 1 Catalina; 3 Goose; 1 Widgeon 


BOLIVIA 


Lloyd Aereo Boliviano S. A. (LAB), Casilla 
132, Cochabamba 
Equipment: 11 DC-3’s; 4 B-17's 


BRAZIL 


Aero Geral Ltda. (AEROGERAL), 194 Ave. 
Franklin Roosevelt, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 2 C-46's; 3 DC-3’s 

Companhia Itau De Transportes Aereos, 
Rua Asdrubal do Nascimento 436, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 9 C-46’s 

Total Employees; 385 

Pilots Employed: 28 

Empresa De Transportes Aereos Norte Do 
Brasil Ltda (AERONORTE), Avenida Pedro 
11, 58-D, Sao Luiz, Maranhao 

Empresa De Transportes Aerovias Brasil, 
S. A. (Brazilian International Airlines), Av. 
Ipiranga, 1248, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 21 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s; 5 C-46's 

Total Employees: 1,600 

Pilots Employed: 200 

Loide Aereo Nacional S/A (LOIDE), Ave- 
nida 13 de Maio, 13-27° andar, Rio de Janeiro 

Panair Do Brasil, S. A., Edificio Panair, 
Aeroporto Santos-Dumont, Caixa Postal 694, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 6 Constellations, 5 PBY-5A’s; 
17 DC-3’s 

On Order: 4 Comet II's 

Total Employees: 3.850 

Pilots Employed: 213 

Real S/A—Transportes Aereos, Rua Con- 
selheiro, Crispiniano, 379-8° andar, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 28 DC-3’s; 4 C-46’s 

On Order: 4 Convair 340’s 

Total Employees: 1,300 

(Passenger & cargo) 

S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio Gran- 
dense (Varig), Avenida Borges de Medeiros 
453, Porto Alegre 

Equipment: 2 Lockheed Electras; 22 DC-3’s; 
13 Curtiss C-46’s 

On Order: 10 Curtiss C-46’s; 3 L-1049C’s 

Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro Do Sul, Ltda, 
(Cruzeiro), Avenida Rio Branco, 128, P. O 
Box 190, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 38 DC-3’s; 6 AT-11's 

On Order: 4 Convair 340’s 

Total Employees: 2,930 

Pilots Employed: 140 

Sociedade Anonima Viacao Aerea Gaucha 
(SAVAG), Edificio Camara do Comercio, Rio 
Grande 

Equipment: 6 Lockheed Lodestars 

Transportes Aereos Catarinense S/A (T. 
A. C.), Felipe Schmidt, 14 Florianopolis, 
Santa Catarina 

Equipment: DC-3’s 

On Order: 3 DC-3’s 

Transportes Aereos Nacional Ltda, Av 
General Justo 275, amexo 13, 7° andar, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda., (T. 
A. S.), Av. Joana Angelica, 8 Salvador, Bahia 

Fay yment: 4 Beechcraft Bonanzas A-35's; 
2D erons 

On Order: 1 DH Heron 

Total Employees: 55 

Pilots Employed: 8 

Viacao Aerea Brasil S/A (VIABRAS), Av. 
General Justo 275, anexo 13, 7° andar, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Viacao <Aerea Santos Dumont, 5S. A. 
(VASD), Ave. Franklin Roosevelt 137, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’s 
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One of the successful pioneers of commercial aviation in the 
Americas, LAV has extensive routes within the Republic of 
Venezuela and, at present, links VENEZUELA with the UNITED 
STATES, CuBA, Peru, PANAMA, TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, 
CuRACAO and ARUBA. Recent arrangements provide for an ex- 
pansion of service from Venezuela to such European capitals as 
LisBON, MAprRID, PARIs and ROME. 


Of paramount importance to LAV’s continuous program of growth 
is the utilization of the most advanced equipment. The airline is 
now awaiting delivery of four great new passenger planes — two 
De Haviland “Comet” Jets and two Lockheed Super-Constellations 
—for service on new routes and on its famous non-stop run between 
New York and Caracas. The only airline operating non-stop be- 
tween these two points, LAV makes the flights in 742 hours via 
modern Constellations with complete first-class service and comfort. 


LAV LINEA AEROPOSTAL VENEZOLANA 


THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE 
Established in 1929 
781 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. °* PLAZA 9-6500 


CONSISTENT WINNER OF THE INTER-AMERICAN AVIATION SAFETY AWARD 
145 
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Viacao Aerea Sao ~~ =) A/a (VASP), Rua 


4é ’ 9 
Libero ——- 89 Sao Pi 
——— 20 DC-3’s; 2 ‘Scandias 


: 4 y bens 


Fast, frequent flights My Lag; BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana Airways, Ltd., 32 Main St 
Georgetown 


to 43 Cities . Equipment; “Irelands,” Grumman G-21 
ents . and DC-3's 


CHILE 


IN » J | 
~. See Linea Aerea Nacional De Chile (LAN) 

. Los Cerrillos, Santiago 
WASHINGTON | TAME ime, j Equipment: 4 Lodestars; 3 Electras; 8 
Bh 7 . DC-3’s; 4 Martin 202’s; 12 DH Doves; and 


1 Bononza 


OREGON md = : COLOMBIA 


oat, Aerovias Nacionales de “ory (Avi- 
and } 4 ; anca), Parque de Santander, Bogot 
p. Sate : rc ey: 8 DC-4’s; 28 DC-3’s; 1 *pBy- 5A 
5 C-46's; 2 Constellations octets 
On Order: 3 uper Constellations 
IDAHO : Aviacion, Refrigeracion y Pesca (Afry- 
; % pesca), Avenida Jimenez 11-28, Bogota 
Lineas Aereas Nacionales Consolidadas §. 
A. (LANSA), Calle 34, No. 40-53, Barranquilla 
Equipment: 16 DC-3’s 
Total Employees: 513 
Pilots Employed: 67 
Lineas Aereas Trasatlanticas Colombianas 
Ltda. (LATCO), Carrera 44, No. 35-27, Bar- 
ranquilla 
Equipment: 4 C-46’s 
Total Employees: 66 
Pilots Employed: 8 
’ mde ‘ Lineas Interamericanas Aereas, S.A. (LIA), 
: sais ae , Av. Jimenez, No. 8-60, Bogota 
WE. 7 [4] 7 : ee Equipment: 3 C-46's 
cis P is Total Employees: 106 
‘ Pilots Employed: 12 
EINP/RE " (Cargo & passenger) 
ee Sociedad Aerea del Tolima, 8S. A. (SAETA), 
. Calle 19 No. 6-39—6-41, Bogota 
RIRUTES : Equipment: 5 DC-3's 
Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin S. A. (SAM), 
Avenida lo de Mayo 49-100, Apartado Aereo 
One of the SCHEDULED ss se Hae 1085, Medellin 
q Equipment: 5 C-46’s; 3 DC-3’s 
AIRLINES of the U. S. A. Total Employees: 295 
Pilots Employed; 22 
(Cargo only) 
Sociedad Occidental De Transportes Aereos 
(Sota Ltda), Calle 9a No. 3-85, Cali 
Equipment: C-46's 
(Passenger & cargo 
Taxi <Aereo de Santander (Taxader), 
Apartado Postal No. 688, Bucaramanga, San- 
tander 
Equipment: 1 Stinson; 4 Beavers 
On Order: 1 Beaver 
Total Employees: 25 
Pilots Employed: 4 


(Cargo) 
mi Sade = 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, 8. A. (Lacsa), 


Avenida la. No. 39 E., Box_1531, San Jose 
Equipment: 4 DC- 3°s; 4 C-46's 
Total Employes: 155 


- Pilots Employed: 36 
Gas Many etiedle wad on ” sats CUBA 


Aerovias “Q,” Bo-# Te 72, Havana 

a ent: 6 -3’s; 2 Connestogas 
O Seder: 2 DC-4’ 

° pe Cubana ‘Be Aviacion, 8. A. (C 

in ar bana), 23 No. 105. Vedado, Havana 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 2 'DC-4’s 

Cuba Aeropostal, S. A., Apartado Post ! 


302, Havana 
Equipment: 4 C-46’s; 1 DC-3 


25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR ||) es scgsiree™ * 
| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Compania Dominicana de Aviacion, C. p< 
. (CDA), Ciudad Trujillo 

Equipment: 4 C-46’s; 2 DC-3; 1 Tw 
Engine Beechcraft; 1 DH Beaver 


ECUADOR 


Aerovias Ecuatorians C. A. (AREA), P 


Box 2226, Quito 
Equipment: 2 Boeing 307’s; 4 DC-3’s; 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT Navions 


it Eeptouces: ae 
ts ed: 
Charles W. Short, Manager (Scheduled *Saasenger & cargo) 


EL SALVADOR 


Taca International Airlines, S. A. Se 
Salvador 
Equipment: DC-4’s 


AMERICAN AVIATIO! 


























GUATEMALA 


Empresa Guatemalteca de Aviacion (Avia- 
teca), 12 Calle Poniente 6, Guatemala 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s; 1 C-46 

Total Employees: 340 

Pilots Employed: 20 


HAITI 


Corps d’Aviation de l’Armee d’Haiti, Bowen 
Field, Port-au-Prince 

Equipment: C-45; DC-3 

Total Employees: 107 


HONDURAS 


Servicio Aereo De MWHonduras, S. A. 
SAHSA), Avenida Colon y Cuarta Calle 
Tegucigalpa, D. C. 4 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 

Transportes Aereos Centro-Americanos, 5S. 
A. (Honduras), Tegucigalpa 

Transportes Aereos Nacionales, 8. A. 
(TAN), Tegucigalpa, D. C 


JAMAICA 
(British West Indies) 


Caribbean International Airways Ltd. 
(CIA), Palisadoes P. O. Palisadoes Airport, 
Kingston 

Equipment; 2 PBYSA’s 

On Order: 1 Grumman Goose 

Total Employees: 40 

Pilots Employed: 5 


MEXICO 


Aeronaves De Mexico, S. A. (Aeronaves), 
Balderas 32, Mexico, D. F 

Equipment: 10 DC-3's; 1 DC-4; On Order: 
4 Convair 340's 

Aero Taansportes, S. A. (ATSA), Juarez 
No. 117-A, Mexico, D. F. 

Aerovias Guest, S. A., Paseo de la Reforma, 
95 Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 3 DC-4’s 

Aerovias Reforma, 8S. A. (Reforma), Gen- 
eral Offices: Aeropuerto Central, Apartado 
Postal 9648, Mexico, D. F 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 475 

Pilots Employed: 45 

Aerovias Transcontinentales, S. A., 3-905 
Dolores, Mexico, 

American Airlines De Mexico, 5S. A,, 
Avenida Juarez 117, Mexico, D. F. 

(Not an operating company) 

Cia. Mexicana De Aviacion, S. A. (MEXI- 
—* Balderas 36, P. O. Box 901, Mexico, 


D 
Equipment: 19 DC-3's; 6 DC-4’'s; 2 DC-6’'s 
On Order: 11 Convair 340’s; 3 DC-6B’s 
Total Employees: 2,503 
Pilots Employed: 199 
Eastern Air Lines, S. A., Edificio Eastern 
\ir Lines, Reforma Morelos, Mexico, D. F. 
Not an operating company) 
Lineas Asociadas Mexicanas, 8S, A. (LAM- 
SAO), Balderas 32 Mexico, D. F. 
Lineas Aereas Del Pacifico, Avenida Ruiz 
Ensenada, B. Cfa. 
Equipment; C-46; DC-3’s 
Taca De Mexico, S. A., Avenida Juarez 93, 
xico, D. FP. 
Not an operating company) 
frans Mar De Cortes, S. A., Avenida Ser- 
227-229, P. O. Box 54, Guaymas, Sonora 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 
tal Employees: 73 
lots Employed: 12 
‘ramsportes Aereos de Jalisco, S. A. 
\JSA), P. Moreno No. 602, Guadalajara, 


juipment: 2 DC-3's; 1 Cessna 
tal Employees: 80 
lots Employed: 6 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, West Indies 


ion, - De Ruyterkade, Willemstad, 
“ao, 2D 


A 
juipment: 8 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s 


NICARAGUA 


ompania Nacional Taca De Nicaragua, 
\., Managua 


ineas Aereas De Nicaragua, S. A. (La 
Managua 
uipment: 7 DC-3’s; 1 Navion 


PANAMA 


ia. Panamena De Aviacion (COPA), 25 
nida Peru, Panama, R. P. 


Not an operating company) 
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new Lake Central Service 





Lake Central Airlines now 
offers fast, dependable local 
air transportation for the 
industrial Mid-West. 


to the following cities: 


DAYTON, OHIO 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
MARION, OHIO 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DOVER-NEW 
PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


and 
PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 











DEL’S TUMBLING SERVICE 


Presents 


DEL’S UNIFORM TUMBLING HEARTS 


For use in bulk finishing precision machined parts 


Uniform in 


SIZE . SHAPE 


DENSITY . COLOR 


Can be used for deburring and or polishing 


Get Our Recommendations For Best Results 


DEL. W. DYER, President 

rac . 

nama City” & 4» Ave. T. Rivoll 1. | 932 §, Rosemary, Inkster, Mich. 
\ 


LOgan]2-5537 
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At the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Amer- 
ican Beauty Soldering 
Irons are used to fasten 
parts to an overhead switch 
control panel for the pilot’s 
compartment of Martin 
4-0-4 twin-engine commer- 
cial transports. 


American Beauty — 
makes perfect Soldered Connections 


FOR THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
HERE’S WHY AMERICAN BEAUTY is the Stand- 
ard-of-Perfection on the world’s production lines... 
— | pommel long life and efficiency are de- 
manded... 


TEMPERATURE REGULATING 
STAND 
Thermostatically con- 
trolled to maintain heat of 
Iron at any desired tem- 

perature while at rest. 


Write for 
Free Literature 


Nickel-coated, corrosion-resist- 
ant tips, easily and quickly fre- 
placed 


Super-flexible cord, American 
Beauty made, resists wear due 
to flexing 


Heating element of chrome- 
nickel ribbon resistance wire 


Insulated with pure mica 
Built-in adapter for ground wire 


Five sizes .. . from 50 to 550 
watts 


AMERICAN BEAUTY Electric Soldering 


Irons are Service Proven... 
since 1894 a.106 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 


DETROIT 2, 


MICH. 








PA — UAY 


Aerovias Paraguatas, 8S. A., Asuncion 

(Not in operation) 

Linea Aerea de Transporte Nacional 
(LATN), Asuncion 


PERU 


Compania de Aviacion “Faucett,” 5S. A., 
Hotel Bolivar 926, P. O. Bor 1429, Lima 
Equipment: 4 DC-4’ Ss; DC-3’s; 6 Faucetts 
Transports Aeroes Militares, Lima-tambo 
Airport, Apart. 1414, Lima 
quipment: 8 DC's; 4 PBY-5A’s; 6 Dragon 
Rapides; 1 Beechcraft; 3 Stinsons; 4 Beavers 


TRINIDAD 


British West Indian Airways, Ltd. (BWIA), 

Airways House, Chacon St., P. O. Box 604 

Port-of-Spain 
Equipment: 6 Vikings; 4 DC-3’'s 
On Order: 3 Vickers Viscounts 


URUGUAY 


Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, S. A 
(Causa), Calle Colonia 1068, Montevideo 

Equipment: Short ringhams 

Primeras Lineas Uruguayas De Navega- 
cion Aera (PLUNA), Uruguay 1107, Monte- 
video 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s 


VENEZUELA 


Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A. (AVENSA), 
Edificio Banco Union Chorro a Dr. Diaz., 
Caracas 

Equipment: 19 DC-3's; 2 DC-4's 

On Order: 3 Convairs 340’s 

Linea Aerea Taca De Venezuela, C. A., 
Conde a Carmelitas No. 13, Edificio Taca, 
Caracas 4 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
Bloque No. 1, El Silencio, Caracas 

De wiement: National Division: Martin 202’s; 

International Div.: Constellations 

On Order; 2 L-1049C’s 


Africa & Middle East 
ADEN 


Aden Airways, Ltd., 28186A, The Crescent, 
Steamer Point, Aden 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 279 

Pilots Employed: 15 


ALGERIA 
Compagnie Air Algerie, 46 Bd. St.-Saens, 
Algiers 
DC-3’s; 6 SO W Bretagnes 


Tet: ® 
eduled non-scheduled passenger & 
freight —- H, 


(LAV), 


ANGOLA 


(Portuguese West Africa) 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
Aereos (DTA), Caixa Postal 79, Luanda 

Equipment: 8 Dragon Rapides; 2 Stinson 
Reliants; 2 PT 26A’s; 1 Beechcraft UC43; 5 
Beechcraft D-18’s 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Societe Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation 4d 
la Navigation Aerienne (SABENA), Singer 
Bldg., 7 Bivd., Albert ler Leopoldville 


EGYPT 


Misrair, S. A. E., Almaza Airport, Heliopc 
lis, lel 

Equipm 4 Languedocs; 7 Vicker 
Vikings: 1 1 "Beechcraft: 1 Bonanza; 1 Gemir 

Services Aeriens Internationaux d’Egypt 
(SAIDE), 37 Rue Abdel Khalek, Sarwa 
Pacha, Cairo 

Equipment: 3 SM 95's; 3 Fiat G212’s 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 175 
Addis Ababa , 

Equipment: 2 Convair 240’s; 
g De-'s 


IRAN 


Iranian Airways Company, Ave. Saad 
Tehran : 
oe : 5 DC-3’s; 2 Fairchild UC61A's 

"ves 


3 DH 
IRAQ 


Iraqi Airways (Iraq State Railways), Bagh 
dad, West 
Equipment: 3 Vickers Vikings; 1 DH Dove 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


1 Norseman 





ISRAEL 


El Al Israel Airlines, Ltd. (EL AL), 31 
Rothschild Blvd., P. O. Box 438, Tel-Aviv 

Equipment: 3 enatahintenss 5 C-46's 

Total Employees: a 

Pilots Employed: 

Israel Inland aes Ltd. (ARKIA), 70, 
Ahad Ha’am St., Tel-Aviv 

Equi t: 2 C-46's; 1 Rapide; 1 Consul 

On Order: 2DH-89A 

(Non-scheduled passenger & cargo) 


JORDAN 

Air Jordan, P. be- Cos ot7, — 
Equi 2 Ss; ‘onsul’s 

: Ee"Order: 1 DC- “So Rapide 
Total aA hn 

Pilots Employed: 

Arab Airways Association, _ oe A.A.), 
Station Road, P. O. 

Equipment: 5 DH ¥ By 2 yoo Con- 
suls; 1 Chrislea Ace; 1 Proctor; 1 Tiger Moth 


KENYA COLONY 


East African Airways Corp. omsae), Air- 
ways Terminal, Sadler St., Nairobi 

Equipment: 9 Dakotas; 2 Lodestars; 2 
DH-89's 


+ 


LEBANON 


Air Liban, Esseyli Bldg., Assour Square, 
P. O. Box 1243, Beirut 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Languedoc 

Middle East Airlines Co. S. A. (MEA), 
Parliament Square, Beirut 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 


LIBERIA 


Liberian National Airways, Robertsfield 
Equipment: 1 DC-3; 1 DH Rapide 


MOROCCO 


Air Maroc, 5 Avenue de la Republique, 
Casablanca 

Equipment: 6 SO 30 Bretagnes; 4 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 280 

Pilots Employed: 13 

(Scheduled passanger & cargo service) 

Societe Cherifienne de VAir (Air Atlas), 
167 avenue Poeymirau, Casablanca 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 3 Languedoes 

Total Employees: 187 


MOZAMBIQUE 


(Portuguese East Africa) 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
Aereos (DETA), Rua Araujo 103, Lourenco 
Marques 

Equipment; 2 DH Hornet Moths; 1 DH 
Dragon Fly; 4 DH Dragon Rapides; 6 DH 
Doves; 2 Junkers 52's; 1 Lockheed 14H; 
2 Lockheed re 3 DH-3’s 


NIGERIA 
(West Africa) 


West African Airways Corporation (WAAC), 
P. O. Box 136, Airways House, Lagos 
Equipment: 10 Doves; 3 Waytarers; 2 Bristol 
reighters; 6 Handley Page Marathons 


MALAYAN UNION 


Malayan Airways Ltd., Ocean Bldg., Singa- 
ore 


Equipment: 11 DC-3's 


NEW GUINEA 


Gibbes-Sepik Airways Limited (G.S.A.), 
O. Box 41, Port Moresby, Papua Terri- 
ry 

Equipment: 7 Norsemen; 2 Austers; 1 
destar 

On Order: 2 Norsemen 

Total Employees: 35 

Pilots Emgtoyes:; 10 

(Scheduled none-scheduled passenger 
cargo service) 


NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand National Airways Corp., P. 
). Box 3038, Wellington, C. I. 


Equipment: 21 DC-3’s; 6 DH Dominies; 3 
DH Moths; 4 DH Herons 
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Tasman Empire ee ~ Ltd. (TEAL), Me- 
chanics Bay, cP Box 2201. Auckland THAILAND 
Equipment: 5 Sclenis Flying Boats Thai Airways Co. Ltd., Airway Bidg., 6 Lan 
Total Employees: 694 Luang Rd., Bangkok 
Equipment: DC-4; DC-3; Norseman; Bo- 
PAKISTAN nanza 
Orient sranee Ltd., Orient House, Karachi 
Airport, arachi-11 
Equipment: 2 Convair 240’s; 18 DC-3's; 1 REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
Exped 2 L-5 Sentinels mo. . eE-— Airways N. V., Djalan 
usantara 15, Djakarta 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS Equipment: 21 DC-3’s; 7 Catalinas; 8 Con- 
Philippine Air canes A eee M.R.S. Bldg., vair 240’s 


Plaza Cervantes, Man ‘ ° 
Equipment: Boueee ‘be- 6B’s, DC-6's, DC- On Order: 8 Convair 340s; 14 OH Herons 


3’s and Convair 340’s; On Order: 3 Convair Total Employees: 3,400 
340's Pilots Employed: 92 


(a 
erie SOUTHERN 

AIRWAYS your SERVICE in the SOUTH 
GENERAL OFFICES SALES OFFICES 


Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Georgia 











ACCESSORIES 


MAGNETOS 
CARBURETORS 
GENERATORS 
STARTERS 
PUMPS 
BRAKES 
WHEELS 
and component parts 


BOYLE AVIATION 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


40-66 Lawrence Street Flushing, L. I., New York 














oe 


ALBATROSS 


Xo 


THEY FLY FROM 
MACH TO KNOTS... 


EACH GRUMMAN project has a crew of 


test pilots. Yet any one crew may fly 
all projects in one day. 


They'll push Cougars beyond the 
speed of sound, where speed is mea- 
sured in Mach numbers. From turbo- 
jet fighters, they may test the piston- 


ve 





GRUMMAN 





AIRCRAFT 





ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


powered S2F-1 at speeds measured in 
knots. Next the Albatross Triphibian. 
With her, they may shoot landings on 


snow and ice, or sea, or land. 


And they'll test fly the revolution- 
ary new Grumman fighter at speeds 
that would amaze you. 


Be one of the men who fly these Grumman aircraft 
Enlist in the U. 8. Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard 


AMERICAN 








AVIATION 





CEYLON 
Air Ceylon Limited, P. O. Box 692, 3, Lotus ‘ 
d Fort, Colombo 1 
Resquipment: 2 DC-4’s; 2 DC-3’s Delta é 7th Season 
Total Employees: 217 


CHINA 
Sino-Soviet Aviation Corporation (Hami- MI Le i ° N a I R 7 [eam VAC AT i °o N s 


ata), Tihwa 


Equipment: Li-2’s a fn 
FIJI ISLANDS in 

Fiji Airways, Box 112, Suva 

Equipment: 3 DH Rapides 


Total Employees: 20 
Pilots Employed: 3 


(Scheduled cargo service) 5 40 8 Days 
FORMOSA Pel 7 Niah 
Civil Air Transport (CAT), 46 Chung Shan pus ton ig ts 


Road, Second Section, Taipe ; 
ee Es Sees te FROM CINCINNATI $122.40 FROM ATLANTA $92.40 

Total Employees: 1,760 
intern : a ga — Price includes round trip air fare, double room at 


luxury hotel and breakfasts, transportation between 








SPARK PLUG SALE airport and hotel in Miami Beach, choice of two 
excursions and use of pool and private beach. 
Type LS 465 A for 


Wright Engines R 2600 and R 1820 . 
Pratt & Whitney Engine 1830 World Famou 


individually Boxed Brand New Participating Hotels 
30,000 available. $40.00 per thousand e@ Allison @ Raleigh 
e@ Caribbean e Roney Ploza 
@ Delmonico e Sea Gull 
@ Monte Carlo e Shelborne 





BENDIX SALE 


TA-2 G Transmitters 12 V HF ...... 
RA-2 Receivers 12 V HF ...... 
MP I0E Power Supply for above 
MR 44A Shock Mount for RA-2 . 
MT 56B Shock Mount for TA2J 


. General Offices: Atlonto, Georgio 








SALE 


Loop LP 21A Used . 
Loop MN 20E New 


Headset HSI8 with plug, used ...... : . o 
Headset HS38 with plug, used i nes HAiline the Sad 
All Type Plugs 


AN Connectors 
Amphenols 





During 18 years of substantial growth, 


SALE 


$.0.S. Gibson Girls Complete Brand 
ae -. $ 20.00 
ARC-| 10 Channel Checked Out ... $ 850.00 has always provided the kind of air travel 
ARC-1 20 Channel Checked Out . $1,000.00 : 7 
ARC-1 50 Channel Checked Out ... $1,350.00 you can use and recommend with confidence. 


National Airlines has been known for its 


courtesy, reliability, and fine equipment. It 





National now serves 33 cities on the Eastern 
Seaboard, Gulf Coast, and in Cuba; and, 


via interchange with other Airlines, major 


} 
| 
| WANTED—NEW OR USED 


ARC-I or all type component parts 
| ARC-3 or all type component parts 


| ART-I3 or all type component parts cities in the Great Lakes area, Texas. and 


| BC 348 or all type component parts 
the Far West. 


WE BUY ANYTHING.._.WHAT 
HAVE YOU? 


TALLEN COMPANY, INC. 
159 Carlton Avenue 


Brooklyn 5, New York 





GENERAL OFFICE: 3240 N.W. 27th AVE., MIAMI 42, FLA. 
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Perfection in Reflection 


Rigidly Tested 


A Superior Metal Polish 


Specifically developed by 
FINE ORGANICS 
to meet the exacting 


requirements of the 
approved under 


Aviation Industry, MIL-P-6888 


STRATOGLO 


PERFORMS 
INVALUABLE SERVICE ON 


¢ Aircraft Surfaces 

* Exhaust and carbon stains 

* The removal of heavy corrosion 
* The cleaning of fuselage, 

95% of reflectance is retained 
24 hours after application. 


STRATOGLO 


is completely free from cyanides 

and will not stain, discolor or 
attack aluminum clad panel .. . 
non-flammable, non-combustible. 


STRATOGLO 


repeat orders reflect its 
immediate acceptance 
wherever it is tried. 


OTHER 

FINE ORGANICS’ 

SUPERIOR AVIATION CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS MEETING AIRCRAFT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


designed to maintain the high 
efficiency and time saving 
requirements of a fast moving 
industry 


STRATOFROST - STRATOL E 
STRATOWASH - STRATOPHOS A 
STRATOBRITE - STRATOGEL 
STRATOTAB - STRATONOL 


Our complete research staff and fa- 
cilities are ready to cooperate with 
you on all your Aviation Chemical 
problems. At the present time we are 
serving the Navy Aijir-Force, ‘Navy 
Ordnance and the 
Army Medical Service 
TECHNICAL FIELD 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST. write for 


ymplete information 


AVIATION-INI RIAL DIVISION 
FINE ORGANICS, inc. 
7 C 


211p East 19th St. - New York 3 


‘Centrals Bustn Out All Over” 


with 


V¥ New Route 
® OKLAHOMA CITY——STILLWATER—TULSA 


Vv New Service 
© Now serving Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(Home of Oklahoma A&M College) 


plus 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


(Third largest city in Oklahoma) 


Vv New Schedules and Fares 


® Improved Route Pattern “yf E. N TRAL 


Faster service—better connections AIRUNES - = 


Lt 
—, 


Serving Las Vegas, Phoenix, Reno, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, El 
Centro, Yuma, Blythe, Ajo, Prescott, 
Kingman, Tonopah, Hawthorne, Car- 
son-Minden, with DC-3, 28 passenger 
planes. Dotted lines on map are pro- 
posed routes. 


Executive Offices: McCarran Field, Las Vegas, Nev. 














Less than hours to 


from NEW YORK 


$i 
.. 








NEW-TYPE CONSTELLATION 


2 ROUND TRIP 
PLUS TAX 
@ Fastest daily service to Bermuda 
@ Complimentary meals—Bar service available 


@ All flights depart from LaGuardia Field 


@ Also extra trips as needed with 
Douglas Skycruisers 


OLONIAL AIRLINES 


51 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
Call MU 6-5515 or See Your Travel Agent 








AMERICAN AVIATION 





Serving the Great 


NEW ENGLAND 
VACATIONLAND 


Bar Harbor, Cape Cod, Nantucket, the White 
Mountains . . . New England's great pleasure spots 
by the score await an all-time record flow of 
summer visitors. Their pleasure-way to New 
England will be — of course! — NORTHEAST, 
first in New England skies. 


SUMMER SERVICE STARTS MAY 28th 


Northeast Airlines 


” esieadhant S0tap tien FIRST IN NEW ENGLAND SKIES 











MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
MINIMUM COST 


METAL Caps and Plugs Assure Maximum Protection because 

they won't chip ...no particles to clog lines. 

METAL Caps and Plugs Assure Maximum Protection 

because being steel they resist hard knocks, seal out dust and 

moisture, or seal in fluid when required. 

METAL Caps and Plugs Assure Minimum Cost because 

they can be reused many times... they ‘‘spin'’ on by hand, and 

keep Hydraulic Systems clean. 

SEAL PLUG For Protection During Manufacture, Shipment and Storage 
Lines and Fittings, Demand 


@ THE ORIGINAL METAL CLOSURES 
ewecar = by TUBING SEAL CAP INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 808 W. Santa Anita, San Gabriel, Cal. 
BOSS PLUG PIPE PLUG EASTERN OFFICE 428 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


SEAL CAP 
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as 
late is 
they all need 
Air Parts 


WI- PARTS we. 
America’s PIONEER Distributor 
of Aeronautical Supplies. 
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FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Air-Vietnam, 123, Bd Bonard, Saigon 

Equipment: 3 Bristols; 3 DC-3's ; 3 DC-4’s 

Societe de Transports Aeriens en Extreme 
Orient (COSARA), 5-13 Rue Turc, Saigon 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 

On Order: 4 SO 30 Bretagnes 


HONG KONG 


Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd. (Cathay), 1 
Connaught Rd., Central Hong... Kong 

Equipment: 1 DC-4; 2 

Hong Kong Airways Ltd., 18 Pedder St., 
Hong Kong 

Equipment: DC-4’s 


INDIA 


Air Services of India, Ltd. (ASI), Scindia 
House, Dougall Rd., Ballard Estate, Bombay 

Equipment; 8 DC-3’s; 3 L-5 Sentinels 

Air-India International Ltd., Registered 
Office: New India Assurance Bldg., Mahatma 
Gandhi Rd., Fort, Bombay Administrative 
& Engineering Offices: Bombay Airport, 
Santa ene Ay see 25 

Equipmen onstellations 

On Order: 2 L-1049C’s 

Total Employees: 255 

Pilots Employed: 22 

Air-India Ltd., Registered Office: New In- 
dia Assurance Bidg., ahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay Administrative & Engineering 
Offices: Bombay Airport, Santa Cruz (East), 
Bombay 25 

Equipment: 11 DC-3’s; 7 Vikings; 1 DC-4 

Total Employees: 3,039 

Pilots Employed: 63 

Airways (India) Ltd., Airways House, 15, 
Ganesh Chandra Ave., Calcutta 13 

Equipment: 17 DC-3’s; 2 DH Doves 

Bharat Airways, Ltd. (The Birla Line), 31, 
Chittaranjan Ave., Calcutta-12 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 1 Avro; 1 Sentinel; 
2 Skymasters 

Pilots Employed: 41 

Deccan Airways, Begumpet Airport, Be- 
gumpet I.P.0., Hyderabad, Deccan 

Equipment; 11 DC-3’s 

Himalayan Aviation Ltd., 9A, Esplanade 
East, Calcutta 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 280 

Pilots Employed: 16 

Indian National Airways Ltd. ane). Mal- 
hotra Bldg., Queensway, New Del 

Equipment: 5 Vickers Vikings; 7 Dakotas; 
1 Twin Beech; 1 Single Beech 

Kalinga Air Lines, Suite No. 140, Grand 
Hotel, Calcutta-13 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 PBY-5A; 1 L-5 

Total Employees: 300 

Pilots Employed: 18 


JAPAN 


Japan Inernational World Airways (JITWA), 
Oak Bidg., Kyobashi l-chome, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo 

Japan Air Lines Co., Ltd. (JAL), New 
Marunouchi Bldg. 4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, 
Casvote- ku. Tokyo 

Equipment: 6 DC-4's; 2 Beech 18's; 1 
Beech 11 

On Order; 2 DH Comets; 3 DH Herons; 4 

DC-6B’s 


KOREA 


Korean National Airlines, Head Office: No. 
8, 2nd Ka, Choong-Ang Dong, Pusan 
Equipment: C-46's 


UNION OF BURMA 


Union of Burma Bees (UBA), 104, 
Saul eer } DA De D 9 DC-3’s; 2 HP 

quipment: oves; Ss; 
Marathons; 1 Auster; 1 Consul 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Gauss areas eee poids way? 
t: 13 Ss; risto ayfarers; 
s bers” 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Central African Airways Corp. (CAAC), 
P. O. Box ry Fig tebary 
Equipment: Vikings: 5 5 Beavers 


SUDAN 


Sudan Airways, Sirdar Ave., P. O. Box 253, 
Khartoum 

Equipment: 5 DH Doves 

On Order: 1 Auster 














Any part- 
any time, 
any place, 
any plane 
W/A-PARTS VNC. 





le 


QIR-PAATS wc. 
723 Sonora Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 
New York * Washington, D.C. * Oaklar 


AMERICAN AVIATIO? 


SYRIA 


Syrian Airways Co., P. O. Box 417, Damas- 
cus 


TUNISIA 


Societe Tunisienne de l’Air (TUNIS AIR), 
1 Rue d’Athenes, Tunis 
Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Languedoc 


TURKEY 


T. C. Deviet Hava Yollari Genel Mudur- 
lugu D.H.Y. (Turkish State Airlines), An- 
kara 

Equipment: 33 DC-3's; 6 DH-89's 

Total Employees; 919 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Commercial Air Services (PTY) Ltd. 
(Comair), P. O. Box 2245, Johannesburg 
(Rand Airport, Germiston) 

Equipment: 2 Cessna 195’s; 2 Cessna 170’s; 
6 Cessna 140’s; 2 DH Doves 


Total Employees: 40 
(Scheduled & non-scheduled passenger & 


cargo service) 

South African Airways—Suid-Afrikaanse 
Lugdiens, Rand Airport, Germiston, Johan- 
nesburg 


Eqeipm ent: 4 Gonstetiatons; 7 DC-4's; 3 
Dé: Pmt Lodes 
Total Em; ey "2,041 
Tropic Airways (Pty) Ltd., 
Majesty's Bldg., Johannesburg 


209-211, His 


Australasia & Far East 


AUSTRALIA 


Airlines (W.A.) Ltd., 55 St. 

race, Perth, Western Australia 

Equi t: 2 DH Doves; 4 Avro Ansons 
er: 1 DH Dove 


Ansett Airways Pty. Ltd. Commonwealth 
Airport, Essendon, Victoria 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 300 

Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. 
(A.N.A.), 390 Flinders St., 7 a CG. de 
Aerodrome, Essendon, Victoria 

Equipment: 9 DC-4's; 25 DC- 3s: 3 Bristol 
170 Freighters; 3 DC-3 Freighters 


Barrier Beef Airways Pty. Ltd. 


Georges Ter- 


(Reefair), 


Civil Aviation Flying Boat Base, Hamilton 
Brisbane, Queensland 
epee: 2 Sandringhams; 2 Catalina 


Total Employees: 47 


British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Ltd., 
A.P.A. Bldg., 53 Martin Place, Sydney, New 
South Wales 

Equipment; 4 DC-6's 

Total Employees: 317 

Pilots Employed: 41 


Butler Air Transport Proprietary Ltd., 
Kingsford Smith Aerodrome, Mascot, Sydney 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 DH 89; 1 DH Heron 

Connellan Airways Ltd. (Connellan), Alice 
Springs, N. Tt. 

Equipment; 2 HD Rapides 89A's; 2 DH-90's 
1 Auster Aigiet: 2 DH 82's; 1 Beechcraft D-17 


East-West Airlines Ltd. (EWA), P. O. Box 
249 Tamworth Aerodrome, Tamworth, N.S.W. 
Equipment: 3 Lockheed Hudsons 
Total Employees: 30 
Guinea Airways Ltd. (G.A.L.), 
House, 132 N. Terrace, Adelaide 
Equipment; 3 DC-3's 


MacRobertson-Miller 
Ltd. (M.M.A.), 194 St. 
Perth Western Australia 

Equipment: 3 DC's; 1 Lockheed 10; 5 Avro 
Ansons 


Alrway 


Aviation Co. Pty. 
George’s Terrace, 


AIRWAYS 











Squeeze Grip Action Does it—Patented 
The 3-piece Fall Wiper Ring assembled into 
one piece as covered by patents consists 
a one-piece Split Wiper 
(body) with two flanges or groove in its 
one-piece 


of (1) 


O.D.; (2) a 


Keeps the Piston 
Ring 


split compressor 


spring assembled in the groove (3) an end- 
less cover band surrounding the spring in 
the groove which causes a squeeze grip 
action on the piston rod. 


up Fall Wiper Ring is available from 
Military Part numbe 


dia. 
ANG231A71. 
wiper needs 


Write, 


rs from 
wire or phone us regarding your 


13” 
ANOE3183 to 


Ace Products Company Toledo 1,’Ohic 3{ PhoneJADams 6513 
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ROD Clean ——— 
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SPRING 
LOADED 
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patents issued 
and patents 





Fall Wiper Rings Spec. Mil-S-SO49 are 
AN Approved. 














Overland Air Services Pty. Ltd., Kings- 
ford Smith Airport Mascot, Sydney 
Equipment: 2 Lockheed Lodestars; 2 Avro 


nsons 
On Order: 2 Lockheed 10’s 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. (QANTAS), 
Shell House, Carrington St., Sydney, New 
ey he: 6 Constellati 2 Lan 

qu : e ons; cas- 
trians; 4 Senge ems: 13 DC-3’s; 5 DC-4's; 
6 DH'84’s; 4 DHA Drovers; 4 PB 2B2’s 

On Order: 8 Super Constellations; 2 DHA 
Drovers 

Total Employees: 4,106 


Queensland Airlines Pty, Ltd., Eagle Farm 
Airport, Box 217D. G.P.O., Brisbane 
quipment: 2 DC-3’s 


South Coast Airways Pty. Ltd. (S.C.A.), 
Box 151, Wollongong, N.S.W. 

E ent: 3 Ansons; 1 Lockheed 10; 3 
DH-82’s; 1 Desouteer 

Total Employees: 15 

Pilots Employed: 5 


Townsville & Country Airways, 41 Flinders 
St., Townsville, Queensland 
Equipment: 1 DC-3 
Trans Oceanic Airways Pty. Ltd., Flying 
Boat Base, Rose Bay, Syéney, N. 8S. W. 
Equipment: 3 Short Solents; 2 Short Hythes 
Trans-Australia Airlines (TAA), 339 Swan- 


ston St., Box 2806AA, G. P. O. Melbourne. 
C. I., Victoria 
Equipment; 24 DC-3’s; 4 DC-4’s; 5 Con- 






vair 240’s; 4 DH-84's; 4 DH-A3 Drovers; 2 
Lockheed Lodestars 

Total Employees: 3,443 

Woods Airways Pty., Ltd., 
G.P.O., Perth 

Equipment: 2 Avro Ansons 


Box K 783, 





Milestone 


U. S. Air Force awards contract to 
Convair to build world’s first atomic- 
powered aircraft. 

September 5, 1951 




















REEVE ALEUTIAN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Serving the Aleutian, Shumagin, Pribilof Islands and the Alaskan 


The life line of Western Alaska 

































er 


Pacific Northern Airlines’ comfortable 4 engine Flagliners 
provide direct service between the Pacific Northwest—non stop 
from Seattle—and Anchorage, Alaska's largest city. All 
interior and western Alaska points are easily reached from 
Anchorage by PNA and connecting carriers. For schedules 
and reservations see your travel agent or write Pacific 
Northern Airlines, 1626 Exchange Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 









PaciFic NORTHERN AIRLINES 


The sllashas Flag lime 
























Serving the Industrial 


Heart of America 
with 


DAILY 
SCHEDULED 
FLIGHTS 


to over 


CITIES 
aoe 


Pennsylvanio 
ce 
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AIRLINES 


FORMERLY ALL AMER 
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here’s how 


IDEAS 
pay off at 


UNITED 


or the employees 


itive thinking in every phase of 
ed’s operation comes from the men 
women of the company in the form of 
lreds of suggestions a month, sub- 
ed to the United Air Lines Suggestion 
zram. During 1952, 6700 suggestions 
: offered, of which 1350 won awards. 
000 was paid in awards to men and 
ien of vision and imagination. 


for the company 


And since every Employee Suggestion 
Program award represents a percentage of 
the definite benefit accrued by the com- 
pany as a result of adopting the suggestion, 
this means that United has—with the use 
of each new idea—increased the quality 
and efficiency of its operation from New 
York to Honolulu—all along the 13,250- 
mile Main Line Airway. 


for the public 


The real test of any improvement is its 
significance to the public. Today, 
Mainliner travelers enjoy finer service 
than ever, as a result of the Suggestion 
Program. Whatever the new idea con- 
cerns... maintenance ...a new fuel...a 
new reservation procedure ... the travel- 
ing public receives the benefit — finer 
United service. 


JVNITED AIR LINES 
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What JACKS H k IN {7 as doing ahout... 








New commercial starter announced 
by J&H is forerunner of many prod- 
ucts to be designed especially to 
airline requirements. 


Improved version of famous JH6 
Starter offers greater service life and 
maintenance economy. 


Incorporates 10 new features re- 
quested by engineering and main- 
tenance personnel of the nation’s 
airlines. 


Through close association with commercial 
airlines, Jack & Heintz has long recognized 
the need for specially designed accessories 
that would give longer service with less 
maintenance under airline usage. Military 
specifications designed for extreme _per- 
formance under combat conditions do not 
meet the requirements for commercial 
operations. 

J&H has now come up with a series of 
new commercial starters, the first of a new 
line of products designed especially to air- 
line requirements. 

Airline personnel——engineers and main- 
tenance men—have contributed to the 
design of these starters through recom- 
mendations based on their needs, tests and 
experience. These recommendations were 
combined with our own experience on both 
military and commercial designs. The re- 
sult is 10 new features incorporated into 
the famous JH6 Starter (illustrated above 
right). These starters are designated as 
the JH6C series. Truly “made to order” 
for commercial airlines, they offer extended 
service life due to added strength of com- 


Jack « HEINTZ 





CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Field Offices: New York City - Washington, D. C. 
Dayton - Dallas - Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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Keyed in Place — Anchors 
bearings securely in their 
supports 


Made from Forgings — im- 

proves strength ond impoct 

absorbing characteristics of 
geor teeth 


Chrome Plated — Reduces 
corrosion and wear of beor- 
ing and journal surfaces 


Heavier Design — Cushions 
axial vibration, thereby 
reducing shock and impact 


ponents, and greater resistance to 
ibration, wear and corrosion. 
Three JHO6C Starter models are 
resently available which can be 
nodified for application on any air- 
raft reciprocating engine currently 
1 use by the airlines. 
This new series, with its many ad- 
intages, does not obsolete the JH6 
tarters now in world-wide service, since 
| JH6C parts are interchangeable 
th their counterparts in the JH6 
tarters, except the keyed-in-place 
eve bearings. 


Rimetive 


Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c and d-c—including Control Systems and Components + 


Triple impregnated — 
Guords against loosening 


of coils 


Improved Material— 
Increases wearing quolities 


Silver Soldered — Stronger 
construction for high-speed- 
temperature operation 


Special Bonding Insulation 

— Guards against insulation 

breokdown and loosening 
of bands 


LUBRICATION 


High-Temperature Grease 

—More effective lubrication 

under airline environmental 
conditions 


Selective-Fitted Inner Races, Anti-Rotational Outer Race 
Design—Prevents possible rotation of beoring races on shoft 
journals and in bearing liners 


J&H looks to 


Two other new Jack & Heintz 
products, part of the program for 
equipment “tailored” to airline 
needs, have recently completed 
rigid service tests. 

The first is a new propeller syn- 
chronizer generator, which is used 
as the source of sensing power for 
an electric propeller-synchronizing 
arrangement, as well as for the 
actuating of a synchronous motor- 
type indicator. 


the Future 


The second is a generator with 
the lowest overhung moment for 
its output in the industry. It sup- 
plies adequate power for check-out 
at ground idle, in addition to nor- 
mal output at operating speeds. 

For additional starter data, send 
for our new Bulletins Nos. 1500 and 
1504. For generator information, 
send for Bulletin No. 1200. Write 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Dept. 301, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


3. Jack & Heintz,"Inc 


Electric 


Starters * Actuators and Special Aircraft Motors « Custom-built Commercial Motors » J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
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Lhe greatest air-safety measure on earth 


TWA'’s OPERATION 
and what it means to you / 

















fou’re looking at TWA’s famous “Operation 7” in action... 


one of the most exacting overhauls a modern airliner 


can get. It involves every part of the plane, from wing tip 
to wing tip, nose to tail. It takes six days, 4,500 man-hours,to JZ y. 
complete. It is another of the reassuring reasons why... TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
across the U. S. and overseas, you can depend on TWA. U.S.A. EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 








NOW IN PRODUCTION 
BENDIX DISTANCE 


THE EQUIPMENT. Ground and airborne equip- 
ment work together in DME. The airborne 
receiver-transmitter is known as an interrogator. 
The ground station, which is always located at 
a VOR site, is known as a transponder. DME 
operates in the frequency range from 960 to 
1215 megacycles, in the UHF portion of the 
radio spectrum. 








Above is the Bendix DME cock- 
pit indicator. In this picture it is 
set at the 0 to 200 mile position. 
But when the aircraft is 40-miles 
from the ground station, the range 
dial can be switched to the 0 to 
40 position . . . so that the dial can 
be read more easily. 











45 MILES Sa IS 


d station to aircraft, 







Slant distance from groun 


HOW IT WORKS. The interrogator in the plane radiates a series of radio 
frequency pulses. These are received at the ground station where they trigger 
the ground transponder . . . which in turn, transmits a reply signal to the plane. 
The elapsed time, in microseconds, between transmission of interrogation 
signal and reception of the reply signal is used to compute automatically the 
slant distance ea the plane and the point where the ground station is 


located. No triangulation or other time consuming effort is required of the 
pilot. He merely reads the distance in miles on the DME indicator in the 
cockpit. (In example above aircraft is 45 miles from ground station.) 
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for the first time... 


MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


To executive type and corporate aircraft, DME means economic, direct flights over 


unmarked airways... 


with a positive geographical fix at all times. It makes possible 


instrument approaches to near-to-destination airports that otherwise might have 


to be passed up. 


To all planes, DME means better use of the sky. Better holding procedures. . . 


more accurate ETA’s 


. less wasted space on longitudinal and altitude separations 


. . expediting arrivals and departures. DME gives provable saving in operating costs. 


You’ve been hearing about DME since 1946. Now it’s 
available. Developed by Hazeltine Electronics. Flight 
tested. Ready for installation by Bendix Radio. It’s the 
airborne (DME) instrument that accurately measures 
the distance of a plane from a ground station. All set to 
work with some 300 VOR and ILS ground sites that 
have been installed in anticipation of this DME devel- 
opment, that had to come in system navigation. 


Reduces operating costs 


DME is a brand new navigation and safety aid. But 
even more, it brings provable reduction in operation 
costs. Cold cash savings that you can pick up and see. 
DME/VOR brings savings in fuel consumption . . . flight 
time convenience to passengers, better traffic control. 


Holding at Unmarked points 


Holding for the big and congested airports is no longer 
limited to range intersections, homing facilities or air- 
way markers. With Bendix DME, aircraft can now hold 
at any point within range of a DME/VOR station. 
Hol ding patterns can be tighter, closer in, more accu- 
rately executed. Holding can now be on actual distance 
covered, not on elapsed time. No more need for wasteful 
wide-area “Buffer Zones.”” Holding away from airway 
intersections, means too, that through traffic can go by 
without delay. 
Unmarked airways 
of the travel of the executive or corporate Id 
ft usually ends up off the beaten path. 
time and money saved on these flights. Any pilot 
‘ndix DME equipped plane, flying within range of 
R/DME range station can pinpoint his location 
me he wants to on an unmarked route. He can 
\ continuous navigational fix. With azimuth infor- 
n from the VOR range, and with distance reading 
iation on his DME, the pilot knows his geographi- 
ation at all times. 


Instrument approaches to fields 
f any, of the fields served infrequently, or not at 
the scheduled airlines, could be approached safely 
YOR alone. Now for the first time, Bendix VOR 
sendix DME gives pilots both a bearing . . . and 
recise slant distance to the minimum let-down 


point. Are there obstructions near the airfield? A tele- 
vision tower? A smoke stack? A warehouse? The latest 
map shows them. Your Bendix DME/VOR provides 
a reliable way to determine that the obstacle has been 
passed on an approach . . and that a let-down may be 
safely started. 

More accurate ETA's 


The Bendix DME allows the pilot to estimate arrival 
times more accurately. Flight tests prove that a pilot 
with DME on his instrument panel can forget a 
head winds, tail winds . . . triangulation, etc. His ground 
8 is always right in front of him on the Bendix 

ME computer. All it takes is a little mental arith- 
metic (like how far did I fly in one minute . . . two 
minutes?) Whatever the change . . . the pilot can adjust 
his power to maintain his promised TA. Accurate 
ETA’s reduce holding and altitude-changing along the 
airways. They reduce wasteful time separations. Save 
time, money and i increase passenger convenience. 


Orbiting 


Orbiting . . . regardless of wind conditions, a pilot is now 
able to fly an accurately controlled circular course. 
exact arc can be flown around a DME/VOR at selected 
distances from the station and at varying altitudes. 

This expedites departures and arrivals. It bypasses 
holding stacks at intersections. It all saves time, fuel 
and money. 

And as pilots become more familiar with DME/VOR 
many other advantages will be developed. Bendix DME 
is another great step forward in system navigation. 
For further information, write to Bendix Radio, 2120 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BENDIX* RADIO 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


*Resa. U. S. Par. OFF. 


Be IX veces: 00000x RAGSO 
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America’s new double-edged weapon 


The huge Boeing B-52 Stratofortress 
is the newest weapon being built for 
America’s air arsenal. It is, in a sense, a 
double-edged weapon. Respect for its 
retaliatory striking force is a deterrent 
against aggression. And it is a weapon 
of offense that, if need arose, would add 
great strength to our strategic air arm. 

This giant new Boeing is engineered 
to strike at sources of war power deep 
behind hostile frontiers. To accomplish 
this the Stratofortress is designed to 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 


carry heavy loads over vast distances — 
at high speed and extreme altitude. 
Such performance is necessary to coun- 
teract the efforts a potential encmy 
would make to protect vital targets. 

Powered by eight powerful jet en- 
gines, the B-52 measures 185 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip, and its gross 
weight is more than 150 tons. Its speed 
and ceiling, though not revealed, are 
unique for an aircraft in the heavy 
bomber class. 


B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers 


164 


Bocing is actively in production on 
the B-52 
jet B-4+7 medium bomber, have given 


This air giant, and the six 


Bocing more experience with multi-jet 
aircraft than any other company. Thi 
background, together with Boeing’s 36 
year history of sound engineering an 
production integrity, gives assurance 
that the B-52 will inherit the tradition 
of rugged dependability establishe« 
by Boeing’s Flying Fortresses anc 


Superforts of the last war. 


SOLEMN G 
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Variable Area Nozzle only inches in diameter —applies principles 
formerly limited to giant steam and water turbines 12 feet in diameter. 
Another example of the ability of AiResearch to meet unusual 
power requirements with a small package. 


First production air turbine motor with variable area n¢ 


During the past few years, AiResearch 
scientists have pioneered a whole new 
power technology in the development 
and operation of small air and gas 
turbine motors. 


An example is this 52HP air turbine 
motor, shown above. Now in produc- 
tion for leading turbine propelled 
aircraft, this motor is one of 23 basic 
pneumatic power machines developed 


and manufactured by AiResearch. 


This motor incorporates a variable 
area nozzle, first developed by 


AiResearch. 


Acting automatically, the nozzle 
precisely adjusts turbine torque to 
power requirements and greatly re- 
duces the air consumption necessary 
with ordinary throttling controls. 


The air turbine motor drives hy- 


draulic pumps and constant-speed DC 
generators and alternators, formerly 
driven by the main engine. Its four 
accessory pads permit remote location 
of accessory functions, thus eliminat- 
ing service operations in the engine 
nacelle. 

Would you like to work for us? Quali- 


fied engineers, scientists and skilled craftsmen 
are needed here. 


iResearch Manutacturing 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEG 


Oy Ee SP sy By QP 


Av Turbine Refrigeretion Heat Transfer Equipment Electric Actustors Gas Turbines Cabin Superchargers Pneumatic Power Units Electronic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls — Temperature Controls 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser's name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








: DOUGLAS PARTS 


DC3 — DC4 


Fuselages—Nose Sections—Landing 
Gear—Main Gear—Wheels—Doors 
—Dem. Power Plant Units—Wings 
— Rudders — Ailerons — Flaps and 
other items as well as all compo- 
nent airframe parts 
Transport Aircratt—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 


S IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


te Newark Airport,Newark,N.J. 
MARKET 2-0963-4 














TOOLS « PRATT & WHITNEY + TOOLS 
Large Stocks 


for 


All Model Engines 
Write for Catalog 


MORCO TRADING CORPORATION 
Office and Warehouse 
8733 West Third Street 


LOS ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 
Cables: ‘‘Morco LosAngeles”’ 


Sales Manager—Pilot 


Somewhere there is a man under 35, 
with at least 5 years of sales experi- 
ence, who has completed his tour of 
duty with the Air Force, who loves 
the Aircraft Industry and wants to 
build a future in it. Some experience 
as an Airline Pilot would be helpful. 


Such a man is needed to eventually 
manage the 20 year old Aviation Sales 
Division of a comparatively small, but 
Nationally known Company in the 
East, who have a_ well-established 
Aircraft business requiring closer at- 
tention. 

He would find an interesting, lucra- 


tive and permanent future. Some 
travel necessary. 


Write Box 804, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 














Phila. tat. 
wi," WINGS, ING. "as 
Aircraft Sales ® aerate Since 1929 
Consult Us with Confidence before 
BUYING or SELLING any type aircraft 
You Pay Nothing for Our 
EXPERIENCE and INTEGRITY 
AMBLER 1800 














JOHN S$. HAMMOND, INC. 


Greenwich Connecticut 














WANTED: Sales Manager for Local Service 
Alrline operating in Southwest. Box 5, 





AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington 5 Cc. 





NAVCO, Inc., HAS IN STOCK 

for Executive Aircraft 

New, Factory Fresh 
Goodrich (Hayes) Brakes for DC-3, C-47— 
Deicer Boots for DC-3, C-47, D- 18, Lode- 
star, PV-I—AN3025-! Relays, reverse cur- 
rent —1589 Bendix latest voltage regulators— 
R.C., Bendix Collins Executive Radio. 
AiREX’ SERVICE — phone Terryhill 5-I5I1 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Missouri 











BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide search 
service. Aviation history and literature a 
specialty. Fast service—reasonable —. 
>end wants—no ob tion. Internati 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-AA, Beverly-Hills, Cuult. 











GRADE A FABRIC 
per yd. 100 yds. 50 yds. Less yds. 
36” Grade A $ .86 $ .%5 $1.00 
42” Grade A 1.00 1.05 1.10 
60” Grade A 1.59 1.70 1.75 
2” Grade A Pinked Tape, $5.05 roll 
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AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. Mineola, N. Y. 


AIR & VAPOR hose 


Folds almost double without collapsing. 
Compresses to 1/3 original length. This 
is a high quality, fresh, light weight, flex- 
ible heat- oil- and flame resistant hose. 
For heating and ventilating uses where 
aging and oil conditions are critical and 
where fire hazards exist. Sealed double 
wire construction in all sizes. 


Price per Foot Max. 10 ft. length. 


I” $ 89 72” 1.02 2” 1.16 
2/2” 1.32 3” 1.48 4” 1.80 


recPramiimee MOLD- 
QUALITY TIRES DATED 
Tire Tube 


| 
| 

800x4 $9.99 $3.25 Federal 
| 600x6 «9.9 3.25 tax 
| 
| 


700x6 11.65 3.49 extra 
Other sizes. Immediate Delivery. 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Complete Services 
DOUGLAS BEECHCRAFT 
Radios Engines Interiors 
Conversion Sales Maintenance Parts 
LAMBERT FIELD ST. LOUIS, MO 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 


IMPROVED HANGAR 
198’ WIDE BY ANY LENGTH 


WE WILL ERECT ANYWHERE 
GEORGE D.WIDMAN, Inc. 
17823 Evelyn Ave. Gardena, California 

MEnle 4-3127 - Plymouth 4-2949 
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BE A UNITED 
AIR LINES 
ENGINEER 


United is interviewing me- 
chanical and structural engi- 
neers for work in the design 
and development of build- 
ings and facilities for airline 
operation. Pay is excellent 
and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for advancement, as 
well as Retirement- Income 
Plan, Insurance Program 
and many other benefits. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
Age 25 to 45. B.S. degree in 
structural or mechanical engi- 
neering. Two years’ experi- 
ence in design, mechanical 
and construction work. 


APPLY 


UNITED AIR LINES 


C. M. Urbach, Personnel Department 
Stapleton Field 
Denver, Colorado 
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WANTED: AIRLINE CO-PI 
Maximum Age . 
Minimum Hours . 
Commercial License 
Instrument Rating 
High School Education 
2 Years College Preferred 
Must be able to qualify as Captain 
in one year 
Contact: CHIEF PILOT 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Wold-Chamberiain Field 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LOTS 
32 


Quick Change Installation at YOUR Airport _* 


ENGINE WORKS 


LAMBERT FIELD ST. LOUIS, MO 
Home of the 


PRATT & WHITNEY P&W R1830-Super-92 WRIGHT 
Over 20 Years Airline Engine Experience Now Serving Executive Aircraft 
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AVIATION PROMOTION 
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NAVCO, Inc., HAS IN STOCK 
DC-3 AIRLINE EQUIPMENT 
Interiors, Radios, Engines—Chairs, Hat- 
racks, Airducts, Galleys, Lavatories, Carge 
Floors—Wright Engines, Accessories, Build- 
ups—Good, Serviceable, Condition—Re- 

moved for Executive Conversion. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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LAMBERT FIELD 
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Aviation Mechanic with A & E license; 20 
years experience; last position in charge of 
maintenance as well as flight engineer on a 
Douglas DC-4; speak both Spanish and 
Scandinavian, and if there is an opening 
in a foreign service that is attractive, I 
would like to be considered. Box 807, AM- 
ERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
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A major organization has a challenging opening for 
an idea man experienced in promotion activities. 
Knowledge of aviation is necessary, but our prime 
requirement is the proven ability to initiate and 
execute successful programs of institutional and 
community promotion. This work will encompass all 
phases of air transportation and associated activi- 
ties. Send detailed resume to 


Box 53, 217 7th Ave., New York City 
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WANTED 
Aircraft Radio Technicians based in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Scheduled Airline open- 
ing radio maintenance base. 
First or second class license required. 
Apply BOX 806 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 


1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. mm 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


CEN TINEL 


Says: 


Good Purchasing is 
Better Profit 


4 


BOSCH and SCINTILLA 


magneto components 


M-R-C 


bearing distributors 


SENTINEL AVIATION CORP. 


512 North Pitt St. 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Travel the modern efficient way — 
in your own Flying Office 


4 \ 


EXECUTIVE 


DC-3s 


AVAILABLE TODAY 


[a~ 


= 


DELUXE EXECUTIVE $168,000 


PW R1830-75 engines, Aeroquip, Skylac, Hayes brakes, 
complete deicers, electric boosters, shutoffs, Edison fire 
detectors, airstair door, complete point, hot air heat, 
auto cabin heat control, galley, divans, reclining swivel 
chairs, map table, dual Collins 51R VHF Omni, dual ADF, 
5IV glide slope, 17L VHF transmitter, 3 life marker, isola- 
tion amplifier, speakers, dual instrumentation, Fiberglas 
insulated, new license and new ship guarantee, etc. Many 
other deluxe particulars. The finest in executive DC-3 today. 

















WESTERN DIVISION 


AMERICAN AIRMOTIVE 


SPECIAL EXECUTIVE $110,000 
Pratt & Whitney — Wright 


Hot air heat (air and ground), automatic cabin heat control, new executive interior, galley, 
divans, airstair, painted top and bottom, complete deicers, flashers, Edison fire detectors, shut- 
offs, electric boosters, Aeroquip, Wright 202 engines, Collins 51R VHF omni, ARC-! (50 ch) VHF, 
ADF, RTA-IB, R89B, BC733, MN32, radar, 3 life marker, LF receiver, etc. Many extras. Good 
looking, safe, serviceable, economical. New license, new ship guarantee. 


OTHER MODELS FROM $75,000 
2 SUPERIOR D 18s BEECHCRAFT 
$48,500 $58,500 


CAbany 5425 ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


LAMBERT FIELD 


REMMERT- WERNER,Inc. 


RIL 27, 1953 


AIRFRAME PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
WRITE: DEPT. AA 


217 $0. FRONT ST. © BURBANK, CALIF. 














FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 
available multi-engine aircraft, including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man and Lockheed manufacture, write 
or call 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 
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Aircraft Trade Shows 
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Allegheny Airlines 
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Automatic Transportation Company ... 
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Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. ihe 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 
Hiller Helicopters * 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel 


Jack & Heintz, Inc. . 


Joy Manufacturing Company .. 
Kollsman Instrument Corporation 
Lake Central Airlines, Inc. 
Land-Air, Inc. 
Lavelle Aircraft Corporation . 
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Philippine Air Lines .. 
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Piper Aircraft 
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United Aircraft Corporation . 


Radio Apparatus Corporation .. 
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Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
Shuttig & Company, Inc. 
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du Sud-Est 
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Southwest Airways Company 
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Temco Aircraft Corporation , 
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Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

Tubing Seal-Cap, Inc. 

Tulsa Municipal Airport 
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Universal Metal Products Company . 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 
Vickers Incorporated 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. 
World Airline Record 
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“The world is a book and he who stays 
at home reads only one page.” 


Good Food. Good food I remem- 
ber while globetrotting: the reindeer 
meat cut into small pieces and cooked 
in rich brown gravy and poured over a 
heap of mashed potatoes at the hotel 
in Rovaniemi on the Arctic Circle in 
Finland . . . and the Arabic bean dish 
called humas which I had on the ter- 
race of the apartment of Norm Blake 
of PAA in Beirut, Lebanon .. . and the 
Kanguruhschwanz suppe (Kangaroo tail 
soup) served at Schiphol Airport in 
Amsterdam. 

And that delicious Russian cream 
pea soup with bacon pieces called Sopa 
Veseny in that wonderful grill of the 
Plaza Hotel in Buenos Aires and the 
very light Soufflé Paprika in the same 
place .. . and the fine dinner at the 
Hotel de Brasseur in Luxembourg, which 
began with vegetable cream soup and 
went on to a good filet with delicious 
bearnaise sauce and a tomato salad 
with superb dressing and topped with a 
1950 dry white Reisling local wine and 
ending with the specialité of the house, 
a magnificent chocolate souffié. 


impressions. Things I remember 
pecially: awakening on a lazy sum- 
r morning to the melodious hawking 
street vendors in Lisbon ... the 
iern touch of loudspeakers chanting 
prayers from minarets in the Middle 

. . the blast of hot humid air 

ich greets you at the night stop at 
irein airport on the edge of the 
ibian desert and the whirling of ceil- 
fans in the quiet terminal building 
le waiting for take-off ... and do 
know that there are 588,000 bars in 
nee, outnumbering bakeries 12 to 


The worst customs and immigration 
the world are at Manila in the 
iilippines, and passengers sit in the 
focating heat of the airplane while 
public health officer leisurely checks 
ch one before unloading ... and at 
estwick Airport in Scotland, those 21 
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good oil paintings of scenes around the 
world and how Molotov, while passing 
through the airport during World War 
II, provided the artist Tom Gilfillan 
with a photo of the Kremlin to serve 
aS the model for the Moscow panel. 


Berries and Camels. in Paris 
in the summertime, those tasty wild 
strawberries fraises des bois — to be 
found in every restaurant ... and in 
the Middle East, the way the Arab men 
kiss each other when greeting on the 
street .. . the spectacular view of 
Calcutta, India, from very high in the 
sky in a Comet, showing the entire 
sprawling city of ten millions and the 
boat-clogged river at a single glance... 
and the camel caravans and wild 
monkeys on the road from Delhi to the 
Taj Mahal... and, no matter how you 
slice it, the Taj Mahal is the most 
beautiful building in the world and 
worth saving for a lifetime to see. 


How badly Brussels needs a new 
airport and especially a clean transient 
area ... One place around the world 
you'd better be careful going to: there 
were 23 homicides in a single year, 14 
by pistol and eight by knives. Where? 
Houston, Texas . . . Congratulations to 
Bangkok, Thailand, for a handsome 
new airport terminal and a tastefully 
decorated and equipped restaurant, bar, 
and lounge, and a good menu... 


Rio Highlights. 1 you drive a 
car in Rio de Janeiro and run over a 
pedestrian, get out of sight as fast as 
possible. If you can stay hidden for 24 
hours, you are immune to prosecution. 
If you go to the aid of an injured per- 
son, even if you are just a bystander, 
you are automatically held responsible 
for the person’s recovery and care of 
his family. A dead bedy has actually 
remained over 12 hours on a main street 
in Rio because nobody dared touch it 
and the police were a little slow in 
arriving. 


And while we're on Rio, the de- 
lightful home of Paulo Sampaio, presi- 
dent of Panair do Brasil, with its valu- 
able collection of religious paintings 
and art, the collection of 150 porcelain 
apothecary jars, old Dutch furniture, 
and 16th century maps - and the 
new Rio stadium which seats 155,000 
and can accommodate 200,000 and how 
the playing field is separated from the 
stands by a moat to prevent riots dur- 
ing and after soccer games. They take 
their sports seriously in Rio. 


Cows and Trams. Most baffling 
experience: Read all you want in ad- 
vance, but nothing can properly pre- 
pare you for Calcutta, a vast city liter- 
ally swarming with people. Those sacred 
cows wandering through modern streets, 
blocking traffic, lying on the sidewalks 
or wandering into stores, a fantastic 
sight. Nobody dares touch them except 
to get milk and to pick up the dung 
which is carried to homes and dried in 
patties and used as fuel, so on those 
humid mornings the pungent odor of 
tens of thousands of dung fires hangs 
over the vast city like a pall. The con- 
trast of automobile traffic, buses, trams, 
and the endless numbers of cows is 
strange indeed. 

And how the Indians sleep on the 
sidewalks at night in this overcrowded 
city, so thick in front of the Great 
Eastern Hotel at 6 a.m. that it’s diffi- 
cult to pick your way, an incredible 
sight. And the hotel itself, Calcutta’s 
best, a depressing hulk with its dim 
high-ceilinged halls and drab rooms. . 
Life expectancy of the average Indian 
has risen eight years in the past decade: 
it’s now 29. Think of it! Before the war 
seven million died annually from starva- 
tion in India, today the increasing pop- 
ulation is a ghastly problem defying any 
logical laws of comprehension . .. on 
the way to Dum Dum airport ragged 
children were watching a sideshow with 
its tinny music at 6 a.m. 


City of the Dead. Unusual 
sightseeing tour in Buenos Aires is a 
visit to a big cemetery. Truly a city of 
the dead with streets, elaborate vaults, 
marble stairways leading down as much 
as 30 feet, all vaults complete with 
chairs, fancy lace, flowers, paintings, 
and statuary. Some plots cost up to 
$500,000, believe it or not ... most 
depressing capital in the world is 
Asuncion, Paraguay, with its poor 
streets, unkempt government offices, 
buildings pock-marked from shootings, 
many oxen, pregnant women, police red 
tape, gauchos from the country wear- 
ing embroidered pantaloons, and the 
national Pantheon with windows out 
and dirty interior. 
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Only twin-engine 


transport that makes regular flights 


to Hawaii, the Navy’s 


Douglas R4D-8 


Unique among twin-engine aircraft is the 
Navy’s Douglas R4D-8. On orders, this 
transport can take off at San Francisco 
and safely wing its way across 2,562 
miles of open Pacific to Hawaii. 

Born of the Douglas DC-3, world’s 
best known airplane, R4D-8 is longer, 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Navy 


Depend on DOU GLAS 


more powerful and flies on new swept 
wings. It carries 2,800 more pounds of 
payload 45 m.p.h. faster than its famous 
parent. Ceiling and range are greater. 
Passenger and freight loading are easier, 
quicker. And along with its improved 


performance, the Douglas R4D-8 still 


combines DC-3 reliability with twin- 
engine economy. 

Development of the R4D-8 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Planes that can be produced in 
quantity to fly faster and farther with 
bigger payload are a basic Douglas rule. 


First in Aviation 
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David L. Behncke Dies 

A heart attack last week caused the 
death of David L. Behncke, 55, founder 
and president of the AFL-Air Line Pilots 
Association for more than 20 years. 
Ousted as president in July, 1951, and 
temporarily reinstated by a court edict, 
he finally yielded all claims to ALPA’s 
top post last December in return for a 
$7,500 pension, which will now be trans- 
ferred to his widow. 

Behncke was a long-time advocate 
of an Independent Air Safety Board. At 
the time of his death he was reportedly 
a consultant to the Mayors’ Committee 
on Newark Airport. 


Jet Market Not 


Iimminent—Douglas 


Douglas Aircraft President Donald 
W. Douglas has told stockholders that 
the company definitely is going ahead 
with construction of a jet transport. He 
added, however, that he did not know 
“when we will release our DC-8 design 
to the shop.” 

He pointed out that Douglas now 
has $180 million in orders for DC-6B’s 
and DC-7’s and other transport builders’ 
backlogs would bring the total for piston 
airliners to nearly $500,000,000. “In the 
light of those figures to consider the jet 
transport market as imminent would be 
contrary to common sense,” Douglas 
declared, 


Pearson Leaves Martin 


C. C. Pearson, president of The 
‘enn L. Martin Co. from July, 1949, 
u February, 1952, and later vice presi- 

for operations after George M. 
ker was brought in as president in 
corganization, has resigned and re- 
ed to the west coast. He has not yet 
anced a new connection. 

He had held several top posts with 

glas Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright be- 

joining Martin. 


antas Increases Super 
onnie Order to Seven 


(Qantas Empire Airways of Australia 
upped its order for Lockheed Super 
tellations from three to seven and 
use the aircraft on its routes to 
lon, Singapore and Johannesburg. 
three are to be delivered early in 
: the rest in 1955. The airline has 
been authorized to place orders for 
Bristol Britannia 300 turboprop 
ports for 1957-58 delivery. 
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G.E. Strike in 2nd Month 
Parts Supplies Affected 


The General Electric strike at Even- 
dale, Ohio, involving 5,600 CIO-Auto- 
workers and AFL-Machinists, which had 
cut off production of J47 jet engines, 
went into its second month with no sign 
of an early break. GE did begin limited 
production and testing of the engines, 
but none were being shipped. A court 
injunction was obtained to limit mass 
picketing, and some of the strikers 
started returning to their jobs. 

Meanwhile, the walkout was affect- 
ing hundreds of G-E suppliers, who were 
told to make no shipments. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., however, has decided to 
continue J47 parts production to avoid 
layoffs and is stockpiling them pending 
an end to the walkout. This policy is 
tieing up about $45,000 a day of Ryan’s 
working capital because G.E. is not 
paying for the stored parts. 


No Union Shop: AIA 


Robert B. Watts, vice president and 
general counsel for Consolidated Vultee, 
told both the Senate and House Labor 
Committees that the Aircraft Industries 
Association is firmly opposed to all forms 
of compulsory union membership, in- 
cluding the union shop. 

Testifying on amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as an official spokes- 
man for AIA, Watts also asked that 
antitrust laws be amended to apply 
clearly to labor unions. He indicated 
AIA has no objection to extending the 
non-communist affidavit provisions of 
the law to émployers as well as union 
officials. 


12 Convairs for KLM 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, which 


now operates 12 Convair 240’s, has in- 
creased its order for 340’s from six to 
12, all of them to be delivered by the 
end of 1954. First of the 340’s is to be 
delivered in September. 


Chicago-NY: 65 Minutes 


A USAF Boeing B-47 jet bomber 
made a flight from Chicago to New 
York (725 statute miles) in 65 minutes 
with the aid of high-altitude winds dur- 
ing its 1,000 hour accelerated service test 
program for an average speed of 659 
miles per hour. On another flight, again 
aided by jet streams, the Stratojet held 
a 794-mph ground speed for 30 minutes. 


Korean War End Won't 
Hurt Airlines—Patterson 


United Air Lines President W. A. 
Patterson feels an end of the Korean war 
would have little effect on airline busi- 
ness. He predicted the estimated 15 
abnormal demand created by the emer- 
gency would probably be offset by 
normal increases within a year. 

These gains will be made by con- 
tinuing to penetrate the first-class market 
by two to four per cent yearly and the 
lower-fare tourist market by expansion 
of those services. 


Temco, Luscombe Merge 


The merger of Temco Aircraft 
Corp. and its subsidiary, Luscombe Air- 
plane Corp., has been completed, and 
the Luscombe name has been dropped. 
The former Luscombe plant will now be 
known as Temco’s Garland, Tex., 
facility. 


Adams Favors Expanded 
Air Coach Service 


CAB Member Joseph P. Adams says 
air carriers must change their thinking 
so that airline travel will no longer be 
a luxury but a necessity. He feels the 
present 80-20 ratio of first class to coach 
passengers must eventually be reversed 
so that only one fifth of air travelers 
will be going first class, roughly the 
same ratio experienced by the railroads 
last year. 


CAB Renews Two Local 
Service Certificates 


Allegheny Airlines’ local service 
certificate was renewed until the end of 
1956 by CAB and the carrier was also 
granted new segments between Cleve- 
land-New York and Cleveland-Philadel- 
phia. 

Simultaneously, Southern Airways’ 
certificate was extended to the same date. 
Changes in Southern’s route structure 
include addition of Monroe, La., and 
Gulfport-Biloxi, Miss., deletion of the 
segment between Charleston, S. C., and 
Columbus, Ga., and elimination of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Rock Hill, S. C. 

In other actions, CAB also: 


* Extended Mohawk Airlines’ route 
from Elmira/Corning, N. Y., to Brad- 
ford, Pa. 
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® Extended Colonial Airlines’ route 
from Allentown/Bethlehem, Pa., to 
Philadelphia. 

* Permitted TWA to suspend serv- 
ice to Lancaster, Pa. (which Colonial 
was told to serve temporarily pending 
investigation) and Wilmington, Del. 

* Gave American Airlines approval 
to suspend at Huntington, W. Va., and 
Erie, Pa. 


Six Members Added 
To Convair Board 


Six representatives of the General 
Dynamics Corporation will be made di- 
rectors of Consolidated Vultee Corpora- 
tion after a change of Convair’s by-laws 
increased the board membership from 
12 to 18. 

If three other present Convair di- 
rectors follow Chairman Floyd Odlum’s 
steps and resign as reported, General 
Dynamics’ interests will occupy 10 seats 
on the new 18-man board with John 
Jay Hopkins, president and chairman of 
General Dynamics, set to succeed Od- 
lum. 


Delta, C&S Merge May 1 


Target date for the merger of Delta 
and Chicago & Southern Air Lines is 
now May 1 following stockholders’ vote 
of approval. Stewardesses, pilots, and 
flight superintendents of the two carriers 
have agreed on master seniority lists. 


Airline Hangars to Get 


Fast Tax Write-offs 


The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has established a new policy whereby 
maintenance and overhaul hangars put 
up by airlines could be amortized in five 
years for tax purposes. The quick write- 
offs are permissible, according to the 
Defense Air Transportation Administra- 
tion, because they complement the 600 
airliners which will be amortized under 
ODM’s expansion goal. 

Under the new program, the fol- 
lowing hangars will be amortized in five 
years at 60%: Eastern Air Lines at 
Miami ($3,750,000); TWA at Chicago 
($3,000,000); Western Air Lines at 
Seattle-Tacoma ($250,000); PAA at 
Seattle-Tacoma ($700,000); and National 
Airlines at Miami ($300,000). 

Normally, overhaul facilities built 
by the airports themselves may not 
qualify for certificates of necessity be- 
cause, in almost every case, a public 
body owns the field. ODM, however, 
has made an exception for Lockheed 
Air Terminal at Burbank, Calif., a 
privately owned field, approving 60% 
of $61,066 in new airport facilities. 
Other certificates are expected for the 
Burbank base. 
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Wage Board Abolished 


The Railroad and Airline Wage 
Board, set up to handle stabilization 
cases involving firms subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, has gone out of existence 
after processing 437 airline cases since 
it was created in September, 1951. Of 
these 254 were approved, 87 modified, 
and 13 denied. : 


ACTA Flying 71 Planes 


Aircoach Transport Association 
claims its 40 member irregular lines are 
now operating 71 aircraft, including 32 
C-46’s, 21 DC-3’s, 12 DC-4’s, five Martin 
2-0-2’s, and one Constellation. All but 
two of the C-46’s and two of the DC-3’s 
are made available for military contract 
movements, ACTA said. 


500 Canadiar F-86E's 


Production of the North American- 
licensed F-86E Sabrejet by Canadair, 
Ltd., of Montreal has now passed the 
500 mark. Between 300-400 of the planes 
are to be supplied to Britain’s Royal Air 
Force by the Canadian government. 

Canadair is also turning out 500- 
600 Lockheed-licensed T-33A jet trainers 
powered by the Rolls-Royce Nene and 
expects to begin output of the Beech 
T-36A piston trainer by the end of 1953. 


Newhall Elected 


Charles W. Newhall, Jr., has been 
elected president of Flight Refueling, 
Inc., and Myron B. Gordon, former vice 
president for Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp., was elected board chairman. 
Newhall is a director of both FRI and 
Reaction Motors, Inc., which recently 
acquired an interest in the refueling firm. 


UAW Wins at P&W 


By a vote of 1633 to 783, the CIO- 
Autoworkers topped the AFL-Machin- 
ists in a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election at Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s North Haven, Conn., plant, giv- 
ing the UAW its first bargaining rights 
at P&W. The IAM is the bargaining 
agent at P&W plants in East Hartford 
and Southington, Conn. 

The NLRB previously threw out an 
election at North Haven in which the 
UAW was the victor, claiming that a 
fake telegram, allegedly sent by the presi- 
dent of the IAM, had confused the 


voters. 
° 





Colonial Loses $186,821 


Colonial Airlines’ net loss after 
taxes last year was $186,821, compared 
with a net profit of $76,553 for 1951. 
Operating revenues, however, increased 
from $6,737,178 to $7,252,841 in 1952. 
President Branch Dykes said CAI op- 
erated at a profit in the last half of 1952 
only because of $2,500 a day in govern 
ment subsidies. 


17 Comet Ill's for BOAC 


British Overseas Airways is holding 
an option on 17 de Havilland Comet 
III’s with anticipated first deliveries late 
in 1956. Planes will be adapted for 58 
first-class passengers or 79 in tourist 
class. 


CAA Grounds C-54's 


CAA has grounded C-54’s equipped 
with Pratt & Whitney R-20004 engines 
leased by the Air Force to The Flying 
Tiger Line, Overseas National Airways, 
Transocean Air Lines, and Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, following a series of 
engine failures. Before further flight, 
C-54 group must be inspected and cer- 
tain engine parts replaced. 


Cooperate With German 
Industry, Hurley Urges 


The German press quoted Curtiss- 
Wright head, Roy Hurley, during a visit 
to Germany, as stating that he would 
like to see closer cooperation between 
the U.S. and Germany in the aircraft 
field, pertaining to an exchange of tech- 
nical information with the aim of using 
German technical know-how and spare 
production space to aid Western defense 
as soon as Germany was legally per 
mitted to have a defense industry. 
Hurley was quoted as speaking as a 
representative of the American industry, 


which was denied by AIA. 


Boeing Subcontracts 


Boeing Airplane Co. has awarded 
additional subcontracts to Cessna Air- 
craft Co. and Fairchild Aircraft Division, 
covering, respectively, $10,000,000 worth 
of contracts for extension of work on 
B-47 jet bomber; and an additions! 
quantity of outer wing panels an! 
vertical fins for the Boeing B-52 jet 
bomber. In addition, Cessna _receive:! 
$7,000,000 worth of orders from Loc! 
heed for component parts for the T-3} 
jet trainer. 
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guided the first commercial ¢ 
- fight with such accuracy hy 
- the Mow- -famous "Scand navian : 
System’s flight” cacted the -notation 

works toa mirade™. How wi it possible 
‘© produce this gyto that actually proved 
. to have less tham 1°f/random Afrift? 
» Admittedly, it was a spg@tial gyro/but the 
answer nevertheless lies im advafced pro- 
at duction techniques an@ faciliti¢s that are 


ORES 





e pushing gyroscope precision toward per- 
8 fection. Today, evet ynachining of gyro 
t parts is being accomplished at E-P in a 


specially constructed, atmosphere-con- 
trolled room Where castings “sak” for 
36 hours to assure stability of carefully 
machined tolerances —where electroait 
air cleaners snatch up foreiga particles so 
fatal to delicate mechanisms—where 
» specially constructed machines attomati- 





. cally hold split-hair tolerances as a matter 
& of routine and surface finishes are main- 
sf tained tothe incredible limits thick- 
t. ness of a sipgle dight band. In the entire 
r industry,-only Eclipse-Pioneer can offer 


precision mass*production facilities like 
these — facilities that literally are pushing 
gyro precision toward” peter 
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ft Automatic Pilot and Flight Engine Starting Equipment 













+ Poth Control Equipment Oxygen Equipment 

: Ais plane and i Precision Components for - 
ig nstruments : Servo-mechanism and < 
re Flight and Navigotioll e Computing. Equipment 
- ments Ni ani anent Mold and 
" Power Supply Equipment eC tings of Magnesium 
“ Air Pressurization and ice 94 Aldminum 

; E ation Equipment Plaster Mold Castings 


facturing capacity is now available for a greot 
mony models of these products: 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY - DIVISION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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AT SQUANTUM ON THE BOSTON HARBOR, huge 
throngs gathered one day in September 1910 to 
watch the world’s most celebrated airmen compete 
for $100,000 in prizes offered by Harvard Aeronau- 
tical Society. Flying 33 miles over water in 34 min- 
utes, 1 1/5 seconds, Claude Grahame-White won 
the big $10,000 race around Boston Light. His fast 
aircraft, shown here warming up, also won the 
speed prize with 514 miles in 6 minutes. 








Dramatic contrast to those early days of flight 
is this F-86D, latest version of the North American 
Sabre Jet, now in production. It is rated in the nearly a7 
700 MPH class. Sister models of the ‘D’ have played a 
vital role in the air war over Korea, having accounted 

for a great number of the Red MIG’s shot down. 


@ Superiority of the Sabre can be attrib- 
uted, in part, to new features such as the 
“brain box’’—a new development intro- 
duced on the F-86D model. Among other 
things, the “brain box”’ automatically con 
trols the flow of fuel through the engine to 
bring about the best possible performance. 
Phillips Petroleum Company, as one of 
the country’s largest suppliers of aviation 
fuels, has kept pace with these new. de 
opments providing fuels for the very] 
super high _— planes) .. . for li 


oloen evengine gag 
. SEE AVIATION Propucts 


g aviation gasolines. i 

* Rely -on Philips * “for dependable, high- AVIATION DIVISION 
bide performing aviation products. PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
pS ' , BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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